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PREFACE. 



This volume is published in the hope that it will 
be of some service in checking the scepticism that 
abounds^ much of which probably originates in, or is 
confirmed by, erroneous views of wliat the Bible 
teaches. It would have been larger and more ela- 
borate had not enfeebled health shut up the writer 
to the alternative of issuing it in its present form, or 
deferring the publication indefinitely. 

The biblical argument of the second chapter has 
been published before,* but it was deemed necessary 
now to reproduce it in a somewhat altered form. 

The reader is requested to forgive an awkward 
erratum at page 18, line 5, and to remove it by 
drawing a pen through the words — ^of gravity.' 

* " The First Chapter of the Bible and the last Chapter of astronomical 
science, viewed in conjunction"; a Discourse delivered at Cambridge, by 
William Robinaon. Macmillan and Co., 1866. 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES. 



CHAPTER L 



ON THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

This world, and the solar and stellar systems, are, 
as all affirm, the result of forces operating continually, 
and with incalculable variety and complexity. 

Surely as we know anything, we seem to know that 
force unguided by intelligence, leads to confusion, de** 
struction, chaos ; and force guided by wisdom, to order 
and beauty. 

If the active forces which the world and the firma- 
ment reveal, were not controlled by wise intelligence, 
we should naturally expect to see disorder and ruin 
every where. We do not see disorder and ruin; but 
every thing in its season, and beautiful. No nook where 
chaos reigns, has been detected on the round world, 
or in the sky. The natural eflfects of force without 
wisdom, are nowhere to be found. The natural eflfects 
of force directed by wisdom, appear every where. Ac- 
cording therefore to the creed of the Atheist, there is 
a universal cause in operation, namely, force without 
wisdom, without any corresponding results. Nay more, 
according to his creed, this universal cause is ii^ opera- 

B 



2 ON THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. [cHAP. I. 

tion, and the universal eflfects are in diametrical oppo- 
sition to it, being such as would naturally arise from 
force directed by wisdom. The alternative before men 
is simply this, whether they will believe the universe, 
or believe in direct contradiction to the testimony of 
the universe. ^' The invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead," 

If there be any escape from this conclusion, it lies 
in the direction of polytheism. That there are gods 
many, is, when compared with the assumption that 
we know not whether there be any God, a reasonable 
conclusion. The British constitution is the building 
of many architects. Why should not the creation be 
so ? Because the British constitution is patchwork ; 
but the universe, instead of being a jumble of many 
designs and heterogeneous parts, is, as far as we can 
scan it, quite as remarkable for its unity, as for its 
vastness: revealing to us a unity of purpose, by its 
unity of construction. "He that built all things is 
God." 



CHAPTER 11. 



the first chapter of the book of genesis considered 
in relation to the inspiration of the scriptures, 

Section 1. 

The Bible, on the most favourable supposition now 
current in certain influential circles, is a mine contain- 
ing some genuine and precious metal amidst an un- 
known amount of dross; the diflference between the 
student of scripture and ordinary miners being this, 
that whereas the latter have tests by which they can 
determine with certainty whether that which they dig 
up is silver, or not ; the Christian has no such test. 

He who has watched the growth of scepticism in 
England for the last thirty or forty years, may have 
perceived that the primary and most powerful cause 
has been, the assumed contrariety between the indis- 
putable facts of geological science and the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis. The Rev. Baden Powell boldly 
affirmed that this chapter may be poetry, but cannot 
be history; and he shewed that he was fully aware of 
the inferences to which that opinion led, by writing 
in Kitto's Journal^ of October, 1848, as follows : 

"No one competently informed on the subject can seriously reflect 
on the remarkable and notorious contradiction existing between the 
facta disclosed at the present day by geological research, and the 
representations given of the creation in certain passages of the Old 
Testament, as literally understood, without perceiving that it is a 
subject which directly involves a train of consequences bearing on 
the entire view we must take of the nature and tenor of revelation ; 

b2 



4 ON THE CREATION [CHAP. n, 

and the diBcussion of which, the more we consider it, must be ad- 
mitted to form a remarkable epoch in the history of theological 
opinions." 

When the pass of Thermopylae was taken, the con- 
queror speedily overran Attica, and trod under foot 
the ruins of the Athenian acropolis. Could the French 
have dislodged the British soldiers from the chateau 
of Hougoumont, they would probably have won the 
battle of Waterloo. When the Malakoff was lost, 
Sebastopol fell. In every great conflict, there is some 
point which is a key to the whole position. As 
Professor Jowett has said,* the opening chapter of the 
Bible is a sort of advanced post to which theologians 
go out to meet the enemy ; and, he might have added, 
to which the enemy go out to meet theologians. If 
that chapter be a merely human account of the creation, 
contradicted by the facts of science, it clearly follows 
that the Bible is, at best, a book of mingled error and 
truth. If that chapter may be — I do not say is, but 
may be — literally accurate, no man has the right to 
use it, as bringing into doubt the inspiration of the 
scriptures generally. And, could it be proved that 
the chapter in question is literally true, then verily 
every one would see that the supernatural character 
and divine origin of the Bible are emblazoned on its 
opening page. 

There are four ways of treating this important part 
of scripture. The first is that adopted by Mr. Powell, 
and very generally accepted by men of science. We 
have examined the world, say they, and are quite sure 
that it was not created in the manner here described. 
Admit their assumption, and all which Mr. Powell 
anticipated legitimately follows. If the first page be 

* Epktlea of St, Paul, ^c, vol. ll., p. 382. 
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a page of errors, our confidence in all following pages 
is shaken, not to say irrecoverably destroyed. The 
key to the entire position is lost. 

The second mode of treating the record under con- 
sideration is this : An intelligent and devout man reads 
it, and is wholly unable to reconcile it with the facts 
of creation as known to him: but he finds it declared 
in the fourth Commandment that in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth ; in the eighth Psalm, he finds 
the narrative with which scripture opens, employed 
as a basis of adoration; elsewhere he reads of ^^the 
Lord who made heaven and earth," and of the Israelites 
as summoned to give thanks to him that stretched out 
the earth above the waters, and made the sun to rule 
by day, the moon and stars to rule by night; in the 
writings of Isaiah and Jeremiah he finds evidence which 
satisfies him that the first chapter in the Bible had a 
place in their faith ; he thinks that the Apostles, when 
they lifted up their voice with one accord, and said, 
" Lord thou art God which hast made heaven and 
earth and sea and all that in them is," had learned 
their song from the same source; nor does he over- 
look the fact that the author of the fourth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, regarded the first chapter 
of Genesis as a history most surely believed by 
Jews and Christians. He recoils from the supposition 
that the fourth Commandmefit and the sabbatic practice 
of the Jews were based on a fiction ; and yet more 
fi:om the supposition that Moses, and other Prophets, 
and Psalmists, and the writers of the New Testament, 
who said God spake by them, were all wrong: and 
adopts another conclusion which requires no great cre- 
dulity, namely, that his own knowledge of the way 
in which the world was made is insufficient for the 
interpretation of the record; which thus becomes to 
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him a very effective test of faith. Ho does not see, 
but believes. That this is a more intelligent, not to 
say a more modest way of handling the subject, than the 
former, seems manifest. 

Let US pass on to the third mode of viewing the 
scriptural account of creation. Suppose there can be 
presented a theory of creation, scientifically admis- 
sible, which is in harmony with the Biblical record; 
then, unless it can be shewn by evidence that the 
world was not framed according to that theory, the 
voice of the objector is silenced. He says the narrative 
cannot be history. We reply by shewing how it may 
be literally true. Whether this is practicable, we have 
to inquire presently. 

A fourth mode of viewing the first pages of the Bible 
is conceivable, though not at present practicable. It 
may be proved hereafter, by scientific investigation, 
that the world was — not merely may have been but 
was — ^fi:amed, according to the description in the book of 
Genesis. In which case it will be shewn, that the truth 
which clever men may succeed in searching out by the 
end of the nineteenth century of the Christian era, was 
revealed in the beginning. It will be made more than 
ever manifest that the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men : and they who now doubt, will be driven to con- 
fess that the Bible is not the word of men, but the 
word of God; the very chapter which has been per- 
verted into a mighty instrument of scepticism, being 
accepted as the crowning proof of inspiration. For this 
result the time has not yet come. Whether in the 
present stage of scientific knowledge, it be practi- 
cable to treat the first chapter of the Bible in the 
third mode, and to advance a step or two in the treat- 
ment of it in the fourth mode, are the questions now 
to be discussed. 
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Let the reader imagine a round table, a lighted 
candle in the middle of it, and a man standing at its 
edge with his full face toward the candle. Let it be 
supposed further, that the man moves all round the edge 
of the table, keeping his full face all the while toward 
the candle. Such is the way in which the moon moves 
round the earth. She always keeps the same side 
turned toward us. So that if the moon depended on 
this world for light, the other side would be always 
in darkness, as is the back of the man moving round 
the table. 

Among men of science the opinion is current, that 
the side of the moon we see, is the mountainous part ; 
and the opposite hemisphere the low part : indeed that 
the side we see is so mountainous, as to be too high for 
either atmosphere or life : that it is a vast wilderness of 
rock, where nothing sings, or hisses, or flutters, or 
creeps, or lives. If this theory of science be sound, the 
moon is divisible into two parts, one of which is without 
form and void, and the other a deep : a deep, on which 
the light of this world never shines. 

'' Astronomical observations of undoubted accuracy compel us to 
admit that the hemisphere of the moon which is turned towards our 
earth is not surrounded by any atmosphere at all ; or, at least, that 
any atmosphere which does exist must be so rare and so low as to 
be quite unfit for the support of animal and vegetable life. It now 
appears, however, that this circumstance is attributable rather to the 
peculiar constitution of the moon herself, than to a total want of 
any lunar atmosphere whatever. It is well known that the moon 
revolves once upon her own axis during one revolution round the 
earth, so that she would constantly turn the same hemisphere towards 
us, if it were not that, owing to the effect of a slight oscillation in 
her movement, which astronomers call her libration, there is a narrow 
marginal zone on either limb of her surface, which is sometimes visible 
and sometimes concealed. To account, on mechanical principles, for 
the permanence of this arrangement, it is necessary to assume either 
that the figure of the moon is that of a very irregular spheroid, or 
else that her mass is distributed very irregularly within her surface. 
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The former sixppositioii is preduded by the accurate measurements 
wldch have been made of the moon's disc in different states of libra- 
tion; we have no choice therefore but to accept the latter. It is, 
therefore, exceedingly probable that the centre of the moon's figure 
does not coincide with her mechanical centre, or centre of gravity; 
and this conjecture has suggested to Professor Hansen — ^probably 
the most eminent authority among living astronomers upon the 
Limar Theory — a very interesting astronomical investigation. From 
an accurate comparison of the libration of the moon with the perturba- 
tions which she experiences in her orbitual motion, Professor Hansen 
infers that the centre of the moon's figure lies about 52,000 metres, 
that is, about eight geographical miles (reckoning fifteen miles to 
a degree of the equator), nearer to us than the centre of gravity ; and 
hence it follows, that between the two hemispheres of the moon there 
must exist a considerable difference with respect to level, climate, 
and all other circumstances depending thereon. *It follows,' he 
continues, 'if we suppose the moon to be a sphere, that the centre 
of the visible disc of the moon lies about 59,000 metres above the 
mean level, and the centre of the opposite hemisphere almost as 
much under the same level. We need not then, imder these circum- 
stances, wonder that the moon when viewed from the Earth appears 
to be a barren region, deprived of aa atmosphere and of animal 
and vegetable life, since if there existed upon the Earth a moim- 
tain proportionably high, and having consequently an elevation of 
216,000 metres, or twenty-nine geographical miles, there would not 
be recognisable upon its summit the slightest trace of an atmosphere, 
or of any thing depending thereon. We must not, however, con- 
clude, that upon the opposite hemisphere of the moon the same 
relations exist, but, rather, we shcTuld expect, in consequence of the 
distance of the centre of figure from the centre of gravity, that an 
atmosphere and vegetable and animal hfe may there find place. 
Nearly at the moon's limbs the mean level must exist ; consequently 
we might reasonably expect to discover there some trace of an 
atmosphere.*" — Oxford JSssa^s, 1855, pp. 137, 138.* 

Seven thousand years ago this earth may have been 
shaped as the moon is thought to be, and may have 
moved in relation to the sun, as the moon does in 
relation to the earth. If such were the case, one hemi- 



* Obviously the miles here mentioned are German, and each therefore 
equivalent to four English geographical miles. 
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sphere of the world was a chaos; the other a deep, and 
dark: our present division of day and night had no 
existence : the firmament in which the clouds now float, 
was not: neither were the signs of the sky, as now 
presented by sim moon and stars ; all which differences 
between the past and present state of the world, are 
either affirmed or implied in the scriptural record of 
creation. 

And if this world did formerly hang and move in 
space as the moon does now, what changes would be 
needed to bring it into its present state ? Certainly one 
of the first things required would be, the giving it daily 
revolution on its axis, which would create day and 
night : and as one hemisphere had no atmosphere, and 
the other probably an atmosphere greatly differing from 
the present, that atmosphere which now enrobes the 
whole earth must have been created, and put on, and 
so clarified as to allow the ^^ lights" to appear and shine 
as they do now. And such is the account of creation 
given in the Bible. 

The sum of what has been said is this : — Scientific 
men assume that this earth rotated before the Adamic 
era, as it does now. Without that postulate, Mr. Powell's 
assertion as given above, and the similar assertion of 
Dr. Temple — Head-Master of Rugby School — in the 
chapel royal, are baseless. That postulate requires proof. 
The earth may have been formerly as the moon is 
supposed to be now. No man has the right to say 
it was not so. Therefore no man has the right to 
say that the first chapter of the Bible cannot be 
history. To use the well known words of Butler, 
^Hhus much, at least, will be here found, not taken 
for granted, but proved, that any reasonable man, who 
will thoroughly consider the matter, may be as much 
assured as he is of his own being, that it is not, 
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however, so clear a case, that there is nothing in it." 
Had Professor Powell said that he could not under- 
stand how the scriptural narrative could be history, he 
would have been justified in his saying : but when he 
said " it cannot be history," he ventured on an assertion 
unjust to the Bible, and unworthy of a philosopher. 

Section 2. 

Although the time has not yet arrived for the settle- 
ment of the question mooted in the last chapter, some 
of the evidence bearing on it is already within our reach* 
To adduce specimens of that evidence, is the writer's 
present purpose. He enters on the task tremulously, 
because of his very impeifect knowled^e_5ifL-ficifiliSS8_ 
which the subject requires him to touch. 

If the lunar theory explained in a former page be 
correct, there may be on the further side of the moon 
abundance of water; and if so, all her newest strata 
must be on that side too : so that if a geologist could 
investigate that globe, he might find all the most recent 
— not to say all the tertiary — formations, in one hemi- 
sphere. On this hypothesis, aqueous action has been 
going on for an indefinite time on the side of the moon 
we never see, and none on the side we do see. And if 
the moon were now to be prepared for the habitation of 
creatures like man, it scarcely admits of doubt that the 
waters on her farther side — assuming their existence — 
would be made to change their place ; the hemisphere 
we now see apparently without water, becoming the 
chief home of the lunar ocean ; and the opposite hemi- 
sphere the chief home of living creatiu'es. A change so 
vast would leave its evidence for the investigation of 
lunar geologists. What would that evidence be ? Un- 
questionably, an abundance of new formations in one 
hemisphere, which would not be found in the other : 
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and probably, traces of a coast line where the land now 
rises into the bulging part of the moon. 

The author may bo allowed, for the sake of illustra- 
tion only, to assume that the poles of the world have 
remained fixed, or that their oscillation has been slight : 
and then, according to his hypothesis, our southern 
hemisphere, where now the space occupied by the land 
is to that occupied by water as 15 to 100, was once all 
land, and a mere wilderness of rock : and the northern 
hemisphere, where now the land is in proportion to the 
water as 72 to 100, was the home of all the waters. 
Assume the existence of the globe in this condition for a 
great length of time, and clearly our two hemispheres 
cannot be geologically twins. There must be a diffe- 
rence so great as to be, by patient research, capable of 
demonstration. Have we, as the result of past investi- 
gation, any evidence of such difference ? 

Geologists have, for obvious reasons, carried on their 
labours chiefly in the northern hemisphere ; but in the 
south, much more than a beginning of the great geolo- 
gical inquest has been accomplished : so that we are able 
to compare Southern Africa, South America, and Aus- 
tralia, with North America, Europe, and Asia. In 
other words, we can compare though not perfectly, the 
geology of the two hemispheres. 

Nine years ago, Sir Roderick Murchison told the 
Royal Geographical Society that ^^ such as South Africa 
is now, such have been her main features during count- 
less ages anterior to the creation of the human race." 
Of no part of the world north of the equator, could such 
an assertion be made : for geologists agree in affirming 
that for countless ages anterior to man, this hemisphere 
has been continually changing its features, by subsidence 
and elevation, and by the deposition of miocene, plio- 
cene, and more recent remains. And far more broadly 
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does the difference between the north and south appear 
in the words of Professor Sedgwick, prefixed to Living- 
stone's Cambridge Lectures. ^^ Should these conjectures * * 
turn out an approximation to the truth, South AJfrica 
will then, like Australia, be denuded of the greater part 
of those grand European and British deposits we call 
mesozoic. The same may be said of South America : 
and thus we may seem to be almost shutting out from 
the southern hemisphere, the noble monuments of past 
time, which decorate the middle period of the earth's his- 
tory." While not only Southern Africa but the southern 
hemisphere in general was, as far as appears, stationary; 
our hemisphere was a grand laboratory, for the creation 
of the new crust with which northern latitudes are over- 
spread. Vast deposits of timber "exist from Cape 
Taimyr, in Siberia, to the Parry Islands. The existence 
of these deposits proves that, in a geological period 
which is comparatively recent, the now treeless and 
frozen wastes of the Arctic regions, were clothed with 
verdure. The ^wooden hills' of Kotelnoi Island con- 
sist of enormous deposits, thirty fathoms high, composed 
of horizontal layers of sandstone with bituminous tree- 
stems. Similar tree-stems were met with on Banks' and 
Prince Patrick's Islands, and in Northern Greenland the 
coal-beds prove that eternal glaciers now occupy the 
sites of primaeval forests of the miocene tertiary age. 
It will be most important, in a geological point of view, 
to ascertain how far the mild climate extended in the 
direction of the Pole. We know that such a climate 
once enabled waving forests of oak and cypress to grow 
on the now frozen tundra of Arctic Siberia, and in the 
ravines of Northern Greenland, now choked up with 
glaciers."* Within very recent geological periods, the 

— - ■ - - ^ ^ — . ^_ 

* Quarterly JRevieWf July, 1865, p. 142. 
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Arctic Archipelago was submerged,* The same may 
be said of the prairies of North America, t During the 
time of the existing Testacea, Welsh heights, now 1360 
feet above the sea-level, were under water. During the 
same era, England, Scotland, and Ireland, were not two 
large islands, but an Archipelago divided into numerous 
islands. Similar changes may be traced in the vicinity 
of the Mediterranean, and the Red Sea, and elsewhere :t 
and it is known that the last Alpine elevation is of 
recent date. To this hemisphere, may we apply the 
terms which Sir Roderick Murchison has applied more 
widely, namely, that its earlier geographical outlines 
"were infinitely more simple than the present; in other 
words the oceans were then broader on the whole, the 
lands of less altitude, and the cavities of the sea bottom 
by no means so deep, as those of our actual highly 
diversified outlines.'MI Geologists have not yet ex- 
plained the fact, that from the historical era backward 
to a period remote and at present undefined^ our hemi- 
spheres are not twins. 

Northern AMca is remarkable for its desert of sand, 
which is 800 miles across from north to south, and 
double that extent fi^om west to east. How came it 
there? No existing geological theory answers the 
question. From the address of Sir C. Lyell just 
referred to, we learn that many new proofs sljew 
"that it was covered by the sea at no distant period." 
Suppose it to have been deposited by the ocean when 
the water was all in the north, and the deep mystery 
of its existence is solved. And with this supposition 
correspond both the outstretching of this sandy line in 

• Appendix to Mc Clintock's Narrative, p. 398, 

t Vigne's Travels, vol. I., p. 123. 

% Speech of Sir C. Lyell at the British Association in 1864. 

II Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. XXIII., p. 136. 
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the direction of Arabia, and its reappearance in the 
same latitude in the west.* In the southern hemi- 
sphere, similar phenomena are not to be found. 

The author believes he is correct in saying that 
so far as investigation has been carried, the old rocks 
on both sides of the equator bear a close resemblance 
to each other; but in more recent formations, there 
is a great and significant difference. To pursue the 
inquiry in detail is beyond his power: but he asks 
the attention of geologists to two points, namely, the 
great difference between the two hemispheres and those 
remarkable masses of sand which make their appearance 
in and about the latitude of the northern tropical line. 
He knows it would be ridiculous to pretend that the 
facts now adduced, establish the theory now pro- 
pounded. They are cited as giving to it some 
countenance ; as calling aloud for further investigation ; 
and as rebuking those learned men who have hastily 
and irreverently assumed that they are wiser than the 
Bible. It would be unjust not to add, that many men 
distinguished alike by the comprehensiveness and 
modesty of true science, have nobly distinguished 
themselves fi'om mere sciolists, by holding fast both 



* " That immense accumulation of sand, called the Great Bahama Bank, 
offers a matter of curious speculation to the geological observer. Like the 
shores of the Bahama Islands in general, I believe it consists in a great 
measure of the relics of sea shells in the form of sand, more or less worn 
and rounded by the action of water. The Bank, which occupies an ex- 
panse of some hundred leagues in circumference," &c. — Tour by Daniel 
McKinnen, Esq., pp. 202, 3. 

" At the utmost depths to which the inhabitants have penetrated, nothing 
has been found but calcareous rock, and sometimes an intermixture of shells. 
At a small distance from the shores a reef of rocks in many of the islands is 
observed to follow the direction of the land, and form the boundary of the 
soundings : without this rampart, the ocean is often immediately unfathomable ; 
within it, the bottom is either of a beautiful white sand, or chequered with 
heads (as they are termed) of rocks covered with sea- weed," — Ibidt pp. 115, 116. 
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the evidence that the Bible is from above, and the 
truths of geology ; and calmly waiting for that further 
light which will reveal their harmony. ^*We know," 
say they, **that the Bible is from God; we know that 
the creation is from God : the two must be consistent, 
though from our present ignorance, we may be unable 
to see this." To such men, let these lines be accepted 
as paying a feeble tribute of respect; and, foremost 
among them all, to the venerable Sedgwick. 

To the reader there will probably occur objections 
to the hypothesis he has been considering, some of 
which may be briefly noticed. 

Do you, it may be asked, assume that the earth 
was in the state the moon is in now, from the beginning 
of its existence till the human era? By no means; 
but merely raise the inquiry whether it may not have 
been in that state for some geological age or ages, 
immediately antecedent to the human era. 

If the sun did not shine on this hemisphere, how 
could there be light sufficient for the forms of life 
which were here? To which it is obvious to reply 
that it is not quite certain how much light the forms 
of life then existing required. The illumination of the 
arctic regions sufficed for the abundant fauna and flora 
with which those regions once teemed; and a very 
large proportion of the creatures inhabiting the world 
now, find light enough in the night. And if such 
measure of illumination were insufficient at the era 
referred to, it is quite conceivable that more was given 
by electrical influences ; or by an atmosphere of different 
chemical constitution fi*om the present; or by other 
means. If there be light enough at the planet Neptune, 
and not too much on the planet Mercury ; there may 
have been light enough here, even when "darkness 
was on the face of the deep." 
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But the temperature! Without the direct rays of 
the sun, how should there be warmth enough for the 
purposes of life ? If the parlour and cellar of a house 
have two climates ; if between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
the diflference of level cause a month's difference in the 
time of harvest; if the Englishman hurrying home 
because he finds the heat of Northern Italy unendur- 
able, soon reaches a height where he is surrounded 
by perpetual snow, what would be the effect on temper- 
ature of a depression, to which no part of the earth 
now presents an appreciable approximation?* Un- 
doubtedly the supposed absence of the sun leads us 
to conceive of a lower temperature than now obtains 
in the tropical districts. Whether the depression of 
the entire hemisphere will help to render intelligible 
the supposed reMgeration of the now temperate zone, 
and the comparatively mild climate of arctic regions, 
are problems the author is quite unable to solve. 
Perhaps it may be allowed that his theory seems to 
afford a slight clue to the explanation of large classes 
of facts, which have hitherto perplexed geologists 
greatly, and baffled all research.! 

* In comparison of the profoundness of " the deep," the diversities on the 
surface would exert but little influence, yet are not unworthy of passing notice. 
" What appears to be the most favourable distribution of land and water for 
the diffusion of heat is, low islands scattered over the area of the globe amidst 
large breadths of water." — Phillips's Life on the Earth, p. 156. The same 
writer says, p. 16o, "there is good reason to adopt positively the opinion, 
that the chemical constitution of the atmosphere has been greatly altered." 

t " But what are we to say as to the question of temperature ? It was 
certainly necessary for an ammonite [ammonites abounded in the Arctic 
region] to have a sea free from ice, on which to float and bask in the pale rays 
of the arctic sun, and therefore I claim a temperature for those seas at least 
similar to that which now prevails in the British Islands, and I may add that 
the ammonite from its habits was essentially dependent on the temperature 
of the air as well as that of the water."— Haughton's Appendix to McClintock*8 
Narrative, p. 394. 

The phenomena of boulders, often being very large, travelling considerable 
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The hypothesis necessitates some reference to the 
rotatory motion of other bodies of the solar system. 
If it could be proved that the sun and the eight 
large primary planets, move on their axes in periods 
which, considering the bulk and density of those globes, 
correspond closely with the diurnal revolution of the 
earth, there would arise a very strong presumption 
against the supposition that this globe once rotated 
as the moon does. Indeed were there no opposing 
evidence, the presumption would, for all practical pur- 
poses, be equivalent to certainty. But if there bo 
opposing evidence, it would not be made void, could 
it be shewn that all the movements of the solar 
system now furnish no exemplification of the theory. 
That which is not, may have been. 

At present however, the evidence as to the rotatory 
movements of the solar system is scanty. The sun 
rolls round on its axis once in about twenty-five days : 
Jupiter, it is supposed, in less than ten hours; its 
diameter being more than eighty-nine thousand miles. 
That Mars rotates in about the same time as the earth, 
seems to admit of no reasonable doubt. The periods 
of rotation of the other planets may perhaps be re-^ 
garded as still an open question. 

distances, and sometimes leaving signs of their hugeness and perhaps of their 
rapid movement, in deep grooves traceable to this day, are attributed to 
icebergs and glaciers : which theory, as no geologist probably would deny, is 
encumbered with great difficulties. Indeed the diluvial phenomena in general, 
await some more satisfactory hypothesis than has heretofore been framed. 
'* Since the drift period, careful observations and measurements of late, have 
convinced me that the waters of the ocean have stood from two to three 
thousand feet above their present level in New England, and have either 
gradually been drained off, or the continent has been raised." — Hitchcock's 
Oeohgy of the Globe, p. 23, " It seems not impossible hereafter when the 
geographical relations of the diluvium are well understood, to offer some reason- 
able explanation of the whole matter on the principle, now known to be true, 
of great and sudden changes of relative level of land and sea." — Phillips's 
Treatise on Geology, p. 298. 

C 
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A stronger objection than any yet named, will 
possibly be found in the remains of recent life which 
are known to exist in South America. Now it has 
been hypothetically assumed that before the Adamic 
era this globe had two centres -^f g i nvit j- If they 
were separated by a distance proportional to Professor 
Hansen's lunar theory, the dry hemisphere towered 
to the height of 116 geographical English miles. 
But such a supposition is needless. The distance 
between the centres of bulk and gravity, assuming its 
existence, may have been slight. And certainly the 
area of the oceans is not to be confounded with the 
area of rain. How far clouds would rise toward or 
beyond the equator, carrying with them the means of 
life, is a problem impossible to solve. While however 
this may be premised as a point of the inquiry not to 
be overlooked, it certainly leaves untouched the ques- 
tion as 1o the relics of recent life found in the more 
southerly districts of the new world. 

Whatever may be thought of some of Mr. Darwin's 
theories, as an investigator and narrator he exacts 
the highest admiration. In the opinion of that dis- 
tinguished naturalist, there is a tertiary formation ex- 
tending from the south of Patagonia northward for 1100 
miles, that is, as far as from the south of Gibraltar to 
the south of Iceland. In his Geological Observations he 
tells us, p. 119, he could not perceive that the strata 
were in a single instance tilted or dislocated by a fault. 
Overlying this ^* very ancient" — p. 131 — tertiary forma- 
tion, there are found here and there deposits proved 
to be very recent by the shells embedded in them; 
such deposits having been found at various heights 
above the sea to the elevation of 330 feet ; and one 
recent shell was found at the height of 410 feet 
— pp. 7, 9, 49. Far more remarkable is the Pampean 
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formation, which extends northward from about 40° 
south latitude for more than 750 miles, the area of 
which *^is probably at least equal to that of France, 
and perhaps twice or thrice as great" — p. 97. It is 
a vast deposit of mud, in which are entombed mam- 
miferous remains in wonderful abundance — p. 103. 

In the Observations of Mr. Darwin, no formations 
appear between tlie very ancient tertiary and very 
recent deposits. So far as his testimony goes, there 
was a wide interval — the interval between the eocene 
and quite modern formations — during which no aqueous 
creation was in process in South America: in which 
fact may be found an additional proof of the great 
geological difference between the two hemispheres. 
To such extent the Observations corroborate the hypo- 
thesis advanced in the foregoing pages. How far 
both the recent shells which Mr. Darwin found buried 
in some places above the ancient tertiary, and the 
Pampean formation with its abundant relics, can be 
reconciled with that hypothesis, we have yet to inquire ; 
and first concerning the shells. 

These are found on both the eastern and western 
coast, at various places in the interior, and from the 
vicinity of the Cape to the equator. The shells are 
such as now exist in the neighbouring oceans. Mr. 
Darwin accounts for these deposits by supposing the 
land where they are found to have been recently under 
the sea, and upraised. In his opinion — p. 18 — the 
eastern coast **for a space of at least 1180 miles has 
been elevated to a height of 100 feet in La Plata, and 
of 400 feet in Southern Patagonia, within the period 
of existing shells, but not of existing mammifers." 
Admit his conclusion, and the theory suggested in these 
pages is evidently exploded. 

But is it quite certain that many of the prodigious 
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changes which geologists assume are not mere fancies ? 
A theologian may be forgiven for expressing profound 
amazement at the easy faith with which these gentlemen 
exalt the valleys and sink the hills at their convenience, 
clothe whole continents with ice, people the tropical 
seas with icebergs, assume millions or trillions of years 
for their feats, or execute them during the existence of 
a rush that groweth out of the mire. Verily Hugh 
Miller was justified in asserting that " modem science 
is not adverse to the development of the imaginative 
faculty." 

"In the midst of these shells on San Lorenzo, I found light 
corallines, the homy ovule cases of mollusca, roots of sea- weed, bones 
of birds, the heads of Indian com and other vegetable matter, a 
piece of woven rushes, and another of nearly decayed cotton string. 
I extracted these remains by digging a hole on a level spot; and 
they had all indisputably been embedded with the shells. I com- 
pared the plaited rush, the cotton string, and Indian com, at the 
house of an antiquarian, with similar objects, taken from the Huacas 
or burial-grounds of the ancient Peruvians, and they were undis- 
tinguishable ; it should be observed that the Peruvians used string 
only of cotton. The small quantity of sand or gravel with the 
shells, the absence of large stones, the width and thickness of the 
bed, and the time requisite for a ledge to be cut into the sandstone, 
all show that these remains were not thrown high up by an earth- 
quake-wave : on the other hand these facts, together with the mmiber 
of dead shells, and of floating objects, both majine and terrestrial, 
both natural and human, render it almost certain that they were 
accumulated on a true beach, since upraised eighty-five feet, and 
upraised this much since Indian man inhahited Peru.''^ 

The reader will observe that heads of Indian corn, 
a piece of woven rushes, and a piece of cotton string, 
are supposed to have been buried wet on the shore, 
and afterwards upraised to the position in which they 
were discovered. If Mr. Darwin's views be correct, it 
is more than time that geologists should re-examine 
their chronology; for if there be *^an enormous accu- 
mulation of recent shells" — p. 47 — rising to the height 
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of 85 feet above high-water mark, which has been 
uplifted since the piece of woven rushes was plaited, 
why should we doubt that all the recent shells which 
were found at various degrees of elevation up to 400 
feet, have been uplifted since the days of Abraham 
or of Malachi ? Either the observer has fallen into a 
mistake, or he has supplied us with an ample explana- 
tion of the manner in which the deposits now referred 
to have been raised to their present positions within 
the historical era. For once however we venture to 
think Mr. Darwin is in error. The Indian corn and 
rushes and cotton, seem to tell their own tale. The 
ground probably had been disturbed long ago ; though 
the evidence of its disturbance was no longer apparent. 
We give up the evidence it may seem to supply of very 
recent elevatory movements, and admit that probably 
the deposits of shells referred to are for the most part 
older than the race of man. But how much older? 
Perhaps but a few days : for on the third day ^* God 
said. Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together imto one place ;" and if, as is possible, by that 
almighty fiat three-fourths of the water of the globe 
were thrown from the northern into the southern hemi- 
sphere, we have an adequate cause for the existence 
of modem conchiferous deposits in South America, for 
^* the absence of extensive modern conchiferous deposits 
in South America'^ — ^p. 135 — and for very much of the 
otherwise inexplicable modern detritus of both hemi- 
spheres.* 

'' The Pampean formation is highly interesting from 
its vast extent, its disputed origin, and from the number 

* For an attempted explanation of the sameness of the forms of marine 
life referred to in the paragraph above, with forms of marine life now existing 
on the shores of South America, the reader is referred to a subsequent chapter 
on the Noachian deluge. 
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of extinct gigantic mammifers embedded in it" — p. 76. 
It is described as **one wide sepulchre of extinct 
gigantic quadrupeds."* *^At the period, so recent in 
a geological sense, when these extinct mammifers 
existed, the two Americas must have swarmed with 
quadrupeds, many of them of gigantic size" — ^p. 105. 
The disappearance of these huge forms of life, which 
unquestionably abounded at a late time, is one of 
the perplexing problems of geology. It shews ^^how 
cautious we ought to be in judging of the antiquity of a 
formation from even a great amount of difference be- 
tween the extinct and living species in any one class 
of animals ; we ought even to be cautious in accepting 
the general proposition, that change in organic forms 
and lapse of time are at all, necessarily, correlatives" 
— p. 105. The inundation of the third day solves the 
problem. It accounts for the extermination of the 
monsters that formerly roamed about the northern con- 
tinents. Its effect would inevitably be to create vast 
cemeteries of animal remains somewhere, and the necro- 
polis of the Pampas may be one.t 

It was not till after the foregoing lines were written 
that the author had an opportunity of consulting 
Orbigntfs magnificent work, and great was his surprise 
to find that eminent naturalist contending that the 
creatures buried in the Pampas were not entombed in 
their natal soil, that they had been borne thither by 
a deluge, that the deluge occurred just before the in- 
troduction of man into the world, and that it was the 

• A chapter is devoted to the Pampas in the ObservaiionB of Mr. Darwin, 
and other references to it may be found in his Researches, pp. 81, 85, 155, 173. 

t "It is impossible to reflect on the changed stale of the American 
continent without the deepest astonishment. * * The mind at first is irre- 
sistibly hurried into the belief of some great catastrophe ; but thus to destroy 
animals both large and small in Patagonia, &c. up to Behring's Straits, we 
must shake the entire frame-work of the globe." — Darwin's Researches, p. 173. 
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means of destroying utterly the huge animal forms 
which had previously abounded on the western con- 
tinent. He attributes the inundation to the upheaval 
of the Cordilleras. For the uplifting of the mountain 
chain — of which at the era referred to there is no proof, 
and which of itself does not seem to account for the 
efifects assigned to it — let there be substituted the 
deluge indicated in the ninth verse of the Bible, and 
Orbigny's theory satisfies the conditions of the problem. 
At least the writer may be allowed to express the 
pleasure with which he found that the opinion of the 
Pampas he had drawn chiefly from the Book of Genesis, 
was in substantial agreement with the conclusions the 
eminent Frenchman had deduced from his careful 
scientific investigation of the South American con- 
tinent.* 



* ** £n r6suin^, je pense que les grands mammif^res des Pampas ne sont 
pas sur lieu natal et qu^ls y ont 6te amenes, non par les courans fluviaux, 
mais a la suite de la catastrophe geologique qui les a tous an^antis d'un seul 
coup." — Orbigny's Voyage^ vol. III., part 4, p. 151. 

''Faisons, ensuite, succ^der tout a coup, au repos complet de la nature, 
une de ces gran des catastrophes du globe, comme, par exemple, le soul^ve- 
ment des Cordill^res et nous aurons, pour r^sultat imm^diat, Taneantlssement 
de tous les 6tres sur cette partie du monde, le grand dep6t argileux des 
Pampas." — Ibid, vol. III., part 3, p. 81. 

*^0n pourrait croire qu'il y a en alors une seule et m^me cause de de- 
struction pour tous les animaux terrestres du continent Americain, et que 
cette cause se trouve dans les grandes purturbations apportees a la surface 
du sol, a rinstant du soulevement des Cordill^res. S^l n'en 6tait pas ainsi, 
il serrait difficile de concevoir et de se rendre compte de ces deux faits im- 
portans; d'un c6t^ Taneantissement fortuit et simultane des grands animaux 
terrestres qui peuplaient les continens Americains; de I'autre, cet amas im- 
mense de Targile pampeune." — Ibid, p. 82. 

"Le terrain pampeen est le dernier dep6t de grande importance qui ait 
precede l*6poque actuelle." — Ibidt vol. in., part 3, p. 255. 

This writer seems to believe that to similar inundations, previous great 
changes are to be ascribed. 

*< M. Elie de Beaumont a con9u la haute pensee que de la fin de chaque 
periode geologique ^tait toujours produite par les reliefs des difierens sys- 
t^mes qui silloncnt le globe. On voit, d^s-lors, que les resnltats paleon- 
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If the notions embodied in this Essay be deemed 
worthy of investigation, they will give rise to a variety 
of curious problems, besides those that have been sug- 
gested, e.ff. 

Given a flood in New Hampshire in the year 1826, 
which in some places excavated the road to the depth 
of from 15 to 20 feet, and in others covered it with 
earth, &c. to as great a height, and owing to which 
the water flowed for many weeks after as densely 
charged with earth as it could be without being changed 
into mud; — given also a flood originating in one of 
the tributaries of the Rhone, by wtich some of the 
houses in Martigny were filled with mud up to the 
second story : — ^let it be determined what would be 
the probable effect in deposits of mud, gravel, &c., 
of a universal cataclysm. 

Again, given a small stream among the Cheviot 
hills greatly swollen, transporting several thousand 
tons weight of gravel and sand to the plain of the 
Till, and sweeping stones weighing from half to three 
quarters of a ton each two miles down the river: — 
given also the river Don, forcing a mass of four or 
five hundred tons of stones, many of them two or three 
hundred pounds weight up an inclined plane rising 
six feet in eight or ten yards : — given further an earth- 
quake wave which shall tear up large slabs of sandstone, 
and throw them high on the beach, or roll before it 
great boulders of granite: — let it be determined what 
would be the boulder formations, if just before the 
human era there were a universal flood.* 



tologiques generaux observes au noveau et sur i'ancien monde, viennent 
completement corroborer cette opinion." — Ihid, vol. III., part 4, p. 177. 

* For the data of these problems, see LyelFs Principles of Geology, 
Edition of 1830, vol. I., pp. 193-4; Seventh Edition, p. 196; Ninth Edition, 
p. 208 ; and Darwin's Observations, p. 69. 
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If it should be said that man was contemporary 
with some of the kinds of animals embedded in the 
recent formations of South America, it is sufficient 
in reply to cite the words uttered by the President of 
the British Association on the 6th of September, 
1865 : 

'^ First let us be sure of the facts, and especially of that main 
fact upon which all the argument involving immensity of time really 
turns, viz. the contemporaneous existence of man with the mammoth 
of the plains and the bear of the caverns. The remains of man are 
certainly buried with those of extinct quadrupeds ; but did they live 
in the same days, or do we see relics of different periods gathered 
into one locality by natural processes at a later date, or confused 
by the operations of men ?" 

The author has perhaps been floundering amid diffi- 
culties which his ignorance prevents him from feeling. 
He will be neither surprised nor disheartened if it 
should bo shewn that his hypothesis cannot, without 
very great modification, be accepted even as a tenta- 
tive theory ; but will be more than satisfied if he have 
succeeded in shewing that there exist valid reasons 
for inquiring whether this globe were not the scene, 
in times geologically recent, of far more extensive 
changes than scientific men have imagined: changes 
indicated in the Biblical evidence offered in the next 
section. 

Section 3. 

In this section, the scriptural record of the creation 
of the world is to be examined. 

Our great lexicographer defines the word ^ earth,^ — 

1. The element distinct from air, fire, or water; 
soil; terrene matter. 

The smiling God is seen ; while water, earthy 
And air attest his bounty. — Thomson. 
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2. The terraqueous globe ; the world. 

This solid globe we live upon is called the earth, which word, taken 
in a more limited sense, signifies such parts of this globe as are 
capable, being exposed to the air, to give rooting and nourishment 
to plants, so that they may stand and grow in it. — ^Locke. 

With precisely the same flexibility of meaning is 
the term employed in the opening page of the Bible. 
^^In the beginning God created the earth," that is, 
the world. But when the word is used distinctively, 
it bears the first of the two senses given above. 
"God called the dry land earth, and the gathering 
together of the waters called he seas." 

This mundane system would be wholly unsuited to 
its purpose, if it comprised only the dry land and the 
seas. It is invested with an atmosphere ; which, rising 
far above the mountain tops, rotates with it daily, 
and travels with it in its annual sweep around their 
common centre, the sun. This atmosphere is a creation 
alike beneficent and marvellous ; being compounded 
chiefly of two elements, either of which severed from 
the other would be death to all things living. It 
claims our admiration for its strength, not less than 
our gratitude for its worth. Its estimated weight is 
equal to that of a globe of lead sixty miles in dia- 
meter: yet by reason of its elasticity, it is buoyant, 
not crushing; and it carries in its expanse, so as to 
render them innocuous and serviceable to man, the 
prodigious masses of vapour that float above us. Who 
has not known the inhabitants of an extensive district 
retiring to rest on a winter's evening, the whole scene 
around them blackened by the frost; and finding that 
same district, in the grey light of morning, covered 
with a very thick garment of the purest whiteness? 
How strong that heaven which bare up the immense 
weight above them; or permitted it to fall, only with 
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the noiseless stop of the snow-storm ! Majestic is the 
sea, fathomless in its depths, ceaseless in its roll, and 
in its tumult terrific. Great is the strength of the 
hills ; but not less to be admired that firmament which 
is the stay of the clouds, the home of the winds, the 
secret place of thunder. *^ God called the firmament. 
Heaven." 

To assume that in the first verse of the Bible the 
word ' heaven' denotes the whole stellar regions, while 
it is declared, and by divine authority, to mean the 
firmament which divides the waters from the waters, 
is rather to supplement than interpret the narrative. 
By the strictest and fairest process of interpretation, 
we learn that the writer is about to describe those 
operations, by which this world was prepared to be 
the dwelling-place of mankind. There is, in the state- 
ment of the subject, no reference to tlie origin of 
material existence; nor to sun, moon, or stars. ''In 
the beginning God created the heaven" — ^. e. the firma- 
ment — "and the earth." That is the work divine of 
which the author, taught of God, is about to give us 
the details, and which he affirms that Omnipotence 
completed in six days. 

In the second verse of the Bible we are taught 
that the world was, and told what it was, before its 
reconstruction as described in the Book of Genesis. 
Very short is the description, but of inestimable worth ; 
for it contains the only authentic written record of 
the Pre-Adamite earth. God, who revealed by the 
Prophets things far in the distance of futurity, and 
by Paul disclosed "the eternal purpose which he pur- 
posed in Jesus Christ our Lord," has told us what 
was the state of this planet before the song of the 
morning stars, and the joyful shout of the sons of God, 
celebrated the newly fashioned world. ' ' The earth 
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was without form and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.'' 

It is presumed no one will doubt that ^^the earth" 
and ^Hhe deep/' mean the dry land and the place of 
the waters. The state of each is described. The deep 
was in darkness, which implies that the dry land was 
not in darkness. And further we are taught that the 
dry land was ^^ without form and void."* These terms 
give us the conception of the dry land as a wide 
unpeopled waste, devoid . of life and beauty. If this 
globe once hung and moved as the moon does now, 
having its centres of gravity and magnitude diflferent, 
and turning once on its axis while revolving round 
its primary, the sun — ^the possibility of which no man 
can at present disprove — no words could more accu- 
rately describe its state, than those found in the second 
verse of the Bible. Moreover, were it the pleasure of 
the Lord God omnipotent to prepare the moon, or 
any globe in a similar condition, for the habitation of 
creatures like men, the processes of creation would 
probably be those described in the first chapter of the 
Book of Genesis. There is therefore, thus far, no 
reason why we should ^* stumble at the word." 

Day and night are the result of the earth's diurnal 
rotation. The biblical narrative teaches us that before 
our era day and night were not. The absence of 
the effect implies the absence of the .cause. " God 
said. Let there be light." Light, where? At least 
where there was darkness before. Less than this, the 
words cannot mean. Conceive that on the first day, 

• The force of these expressions may be understood by reference to other 
parts of scripture. :|p^ without form, occurs as follows : " The waste wilder- 
ness;" "he shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion:" "their graven 
images are vanityj* And -inSl void, is used by Isaiah where we read of 
" the stones of emptiness.^* 
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the Almighty gave to this globe its present rotation 
on its axis; and the effects would be those which 
Moses records: light; light divided from the dark- 
ness; and light and darkness alternating as they do 
now. 

That before the Adamic era, there may have ex- 
isted an atmosphere where "the deep" was, has been 
already suggested; but if so, it was probably insuffi- 
cient in quantity, and perhaps unsuited in kind, to 
the race of man : and certainly the increased rotatory 
motion of the world would not extend that atmosphere 
to its bulging part; but, though agitating it violently, 
would leave it still restricted to "the deep." The 
work of creation therefore required the production of 
that atmosphere which now swathes the round world; 
and if this garment were on the second day put on 
as at present it is worn, there must then have been 
a readjustment of the density of the globe, the identi- 
fication of its two centres of gravity and magnitude; 
in order that one hemisphere might not remain a deep, 
nor the other too elevated for the breath of life to 
engirdle. In short, the world's foundations must have 
been laid anew: and whether the materials of which 
the firmament is built were in part let loose from the 
interior of the earth, or not; it needs no great stretch 
of imagination to suppose that, though its creation 
were preparatory to brightness, the immediate result 
of the process would be universal obscuration. 

Assuming that on the first day the world received 
its daily rotation, and on the second was robed as 
now with the atmosphere, it is certain that the latter 
change, as explained in tlie foregoing paragraph, would 
throw the waters of the deep in wildest tumult about 
the whole globe. To arrange them, and give to the 
crust of the world its present form, was the mighty 
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work of the third day. Tho fiat of Omnipotence lets 
loose the pent-up forces prepared and reserved for this 
great day of the Lord. The throes of earthquakes 
having their birth in the stores of central heat, up- 
heave the north, and sink the south; rocks start out 
in forms of grandeur; valleys are formed, and ocean 
depths; the gulf of the Atlantic yawns to its existing 
breadth; ^Hhe deep" is heaved upward till the Alps 
and Himalayas reach their present elevation; and tho 
opposite hemisphere depressed into those cavities in 
which the southern oceans have been imprisoned for 
seven thousand years, and shall be till the end of 
time. Though not precisely this, yet scarcely less 
than this can be comprised in those teeming words, 
^^ God said. Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear, 
and it was so." 

We are told — Johnston's Physical Atlas ^ largo edi- 
tion, p. 31 — of an earthquake in historic times, which 
uplifted the coast to the extent of a hundred thousand 
square miles, and was accompanied by the emission 
of hot water, steam, mephitic gas, mud, black smoke, 
and flames. What must have been the convulsions of 
*^the heaven and tho earth," which accompanied and 
produced the universal severance of earth and sea ! 

On the same, that is the third day, the ground 
was furnished with vegetable life ; to what extent, and 
in how many parts, we should vainly inquire; for 
science seems to prove that vegetable existence has 
spread from many centres, and perhaps at different 
times. There is no proof that the work of creation 
has not been renewed since the sixth day. 

The great stumbling-block of interpreters has been 
found in the account of the fourth day, which may be 
read as follows : 
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** And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to divide the day from the night; and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and years. And let them be for lights in the firmament 
of the heaven, to give light upon the earth : and it was 
so. And God prepared two great lights; the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night: the stars also. And God gave them in the 
firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the earth, 
and to rule over tlie day, and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness : and God saw that 
it was good. And the evening and tlie morning were 
the fourth day." 

Of the departure from the authorized translation in 
the two words printed in italics, the reasons must be 
given. The terms ^^ created" and *'made" are not 
identical in their import. To make, is not necessarily 
to create. Creation is the production of that which did 
not previously exist, whether by the reconstruction of 
materials already existing, or otherwise. ^* God created 
great whales." The term ^^made" may denote only a 
new appropriation: for example, ^* Abraham ran to the 
Jierd, and fetched a calf, and gave it to a young man, 
and he hasted to make it ; and he took butter and milk, 
and the calf which he had made^ and set it before them" : 
the word "made" being evidently used in the sense of 
prepared. In the history closing with the third verse 
of the second chapter of the Bible, the two terms in 
question are not employed as synonyms; for it closes 
witli the announcement that God rested from all his 
work which he "created and made;" literally, which 
he " created to make." 

Various proofs might be given — see Johnston's Phy- 
steal Atlas y p. 22 — that during violent volcanic disturb- 
ances, the sun is not to be seen in the firmament of the 
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heaven. We were told in The Daily News of August 1st, 
1856, that on the island Saugur, on the preceding 2nd 
of March, it became so dark through volcanic causes, 
^Hhat people could not discern objects close at hand: 
and on the following day the atmosphere was so be- 
clouded by ashes, that the rays of the sun could not 
penetrate through it, and an appalling darkness pre- 
vailed." Nor let U5 forget Paul's voyage, in which 
" neither sun nor stars in many days appeared." Can 
any supposition be more reasonable than that, after the 
shifting of the very foundations of the world, a similar 
obscuration should be universal ? On the first day the 
dense atmosphere of the deep would probably shroud 
the sun : on the second day a new cause of obscuration 
would becloud the whole globe, permitting indeed illu- 
mination, and the broad distinction of day and night; 
but not the visibility of the heavenly bodies in the sky ; 
but on the fourth day these became visible as fountains 
of light, and measures of times and seasons. Such is 
the testimony of Scripture. There was light -ii«, on 
the first day; but the lights nhto, did not appear till 
the fourth day. Then the sky for the first time was 
blue; and in the firmament the sun — and not merelj^ 
its diflFased light — appeared ruling the day, and the 
moon and stars ruling the night: and they were 
ordained to be there, as the unfailingly exact chrono- 
meter of all ages, the great dial-plate by which all 
terrestrial calculations of time were to be made and 
tested throughout all generations. On the first day 
there was light suffused through the mists that over- 
hung the deep : on the second day there was light in 
the firmament of the heaven, but not lights, the lamps 
and signs of the sky not being apparent ; nor on the 
third day; but on the fourth, time issued fi-om the 
womb of eternity and was born, the pendulum began 
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to swing, which was never to pause, nor to fail by one 
iota of its exactness, till God's purpose concerning these 
heavens and this earth be consummated, and the resist- 
less command go forth, that there shall be time no 
longer.* 

Again does the author beg his readers to understand 
that he is propounding a theory. The work of creation 
may have proceeded according to this theory. There- 
fore no man has tlie right to assert that the Mosaic 
record cannot be history. And further he has endea- 
voured to shew that some of the results of scientific 
investigation, and the testimony of the most venerable 
of all ancient documents, call aloud for inquiry into 
the truth of the theory : which testimony is strongly 
commended to attention, by the correspondence between 
it and the newest lunar hypothesis: correspondence 
which may be presented in a tabular form, as under : 



What the Bible telh us of, 

A world, without day and 
night. 

A world, one part of which 
had not the light of its primary. 

A world, with one part dry, 
and the other containing water. 

A world, the dry part of which 
was without form and void. 

A world, the other part of 
which was a deep. 



JFhat lunar seienee tells us of, 

A world, without daily revo- 
lution. 

A world, one part of which 
has not the light of its primary. 

A world, one half of which is 
devoid of water ; and the other 
half possibly not so. 

A world, the dry part of which 
is a craggy wilderness. 

A world, the other part of 
which is supposed to be nearly 
thirty-two miles below the mean 
level. 



* " Nor would a planet covered over for ages with a thick screen of vapour 
be a novelty in the universe. * • It is questionable whether a human eye on 
the surface of Mercury would ever behold the Sun ; nor would he be often 
visible, if at all, from the surface of Jupiter.'' — Miller's Testimony of the 
Bocks, p. 183. 

D 
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The difficulties which the phrase ^^ Genesis and 
Geology" imbodies, are not yet quite ripe for solution. 
The wish of the writer is to recommend a cessation 
of arms — ^not the beating of the swords into plough- 
shares, but the sheathing them for a time — with a 
view to the widest inquiry of which Geology admits ; 
an inquiry which men of science may pursue amid the 
thanks of all enlightened theologians. 



CHAPTER IIL 



THE CREATION OF MAN AND WOMAN. 

We are taught that the Adamio race commenced a 
few thousand years ago, by the formation of a man and 
a woman. ^* God created man in his own image; in 
the image of God created he him ; male and female 
created he them." This account is confirmed by the 
authority of the Bible throughout. The genealogical 
tables of the New Testament adopt it. Paul teaches 
that Adam was the first man, that Adam was first 
formed then Eve, and that the woman was of the man. 
Nevertheless, the narrative of the creation of human 
beings has been treated with as little reverence, as the 
narrative of the creation of the earth and the firmament. 

Now we know that human beings are. How came 
they to be ? Are hiunan creatures — short-lived as indi- 
viduals — as a race without beginning ? Have men 
and women existed in infinite succession ? That is 
surely inconceivable: or, if conceivable, yet contra- 
dicted by evidence. In proof of which it is needless 
to enter into the question about traces of human exis- 
tence before the Adamic era ; for, if all that has been 
said of them were correct, yet they carry us back but 
a very little way : whereas for unnumbered ages before 
that date, the older rocks were filled with the remains 
of animated creatures, but present not a single certain 
trace of a human being. If then as reason dictates, and 
science shews, and no one denies, human beings began 

d2 
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to be, how did they begin to be ? The first of the race 
were not infants, or they would inevitably have perished. 
There naust have been produced at least one man and 
one woman, in such a state of maturity as enabled them 
to take care of themselves. How came there to exist 
one man and one woman without the previous stages 
of infancy and childhood? Did the winds create them, 
or the waves, or the stars? ^^God created man in his 
own image ; male and female created he them." Here 
we have a reasonable explanation of the phenomenon, 
an adequate cause of the great result : and it surpasses 
the wit of man to devise another. " Oh come let us 
worship and bow down, let us kneel before the Lord 
our maker." 

In the second chapter of the Bible, we find a some- 
what more detailed account than in the first. ^^The 
Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept : and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof; and the rib, which the Lord God 
had taken from man, made he a woman, and brought 
her unto the man." 

The part of man taken away was not so certainly 
a rib as that term might lead us to conclude. The 
Hebrew word is of frequent occurrence, but nowhere 
else translated ^^ rib." It is frequently rendered ^^ side," 
sometimes ^^ corner," in other instances ^^ chamber." 
It would be an improvement, if a term as general in 
its import as the Hebrew, were substituted for the word 
^^rib." To find such a word is difficult, if possible. 
Some part of man was taken away. What part, we do 
not know. 

The act was unquestionably miraculous : but careful 
readers of the Word of God know that in God's won- 
derful works, there is no superfluous miraculous energy. 
As far as natural causes will avail, they are called into 
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operation. A century ago the incident to which wo are 
referring, was regarded as a pure and simple miracle. 
No link was seen connecting it with any processes 
under human control. What could sleep have to do 
with such an act as that under contemplation ? Is not 
the sense of feeling exceedingly acute and lively ? Will 
not the prick of the finest needle break the profoundest 
natural slumber of the labouring man in the twinkling 
of an eye ? Yes, but it is now known that the human 
being may be thrown into a sleep so — we do not Say 
supernatural, but — ^preternatural, as to put the senses in 
abeyance, and enable him to undergo without feeling 
them, operations otherwise the most torturing. He will 
for example lose a limb, and wake up astonished to 
hear it is gone. Is it not as suggestive as it is indis- 
putable, that the existence of a capacity in the human 
frame of sleep thus profound — the partial control of 
which is among the greatest triumphs of the present 
age — is indicated clearly in connexion with the first 
man ? Unless God spake by the writer of the Book 
of Genesis, how did that writer know of that capacity ? 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE NOACHIAN DELUGE. 

To compass this subject, it is indispensable that we 
refer to the creation of brutes as described in the 
opening chapter of the Bible, to the number of human 
beings in the time of Noah, and to the flood as recorded 
in the seventh chapter of the Bible. 

The production of animated beings — man excepted — 
was the work of the fifth and sixth days. If we rightly 
understand the history, two classes of creatures were 
formed on each of those days ; on the fifth, amphibious 
and flying creatures; on the sixth, animals and the 
lesser creatures of the dry land. 

Some of the words employed require scrutiny ; and 
first the phrase yny nni translated *^ beast of the earth." 
As beasts are distinguished in the English Bible from 
cattle, most readers probably regard that term as de- 
noting wild beasts : but in former times it meant living 
creatures in general ;* and should be so understood in 
the commencement of the Bible : the phrase " beast of 
the earth", meaning living creature of the earth ; which 
is the exact sense of the Hebrew phrase: a phrase 



* The eTidence may be found in a Tolume of obsolete words recently 
published by Maemillan and Co. It is not intended by the paragraph above 
to imply that our translators used the word beast as equivalent to Xot6v, but 
only that we, by so understanding it, come near to the sense of the passages 
in question. 
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obviously of generic, not specific import, and to be 
interpreted accordingly. 

Ylji^ denotes the creeping thing, whether of the 
waters, or the dry land. *^ All that have not fins and 
scales in the seas, and in the rivers, of all that move 
[creep] in the waters * * they shall be an abomination 
to you." *^ These also shall be unclean unto you among 
the creeping things that creep upon the earth; the 
weasel, and the mouse, and the tortoise after his kind, 
and the ferret, and the chameleon, and the lizard, and 
the snail, and the mole." — Lev. xi. 10, 29, 30. 

^i3y, translated fowl, means a flying creature. After 
the flood it certainly denoted the locust, &c. as well 
as the bird. " These are they which ye shall have in 
abomination among the fowls * * the eagle, &c. These 
^^^Y y© ©at of every flying creeping thing * * the 
locust * * and the beetle * * and the grasshopper." — 
Lev. xi. 13, 21, 22. 

CD3''3n, translated whales in Gen. i. 21 — "God 

created great whales" — is not elsewhere so rendered, 
but is translated dragons, serpents, and once sea-calves. 
Instead of great whales, we should probably read great 
amphibious creatures. 

fettn as distinguished from y^i^ means the moving 

creature; that is to say, the former is more compre- 
hensive, as a word of motion, than the latter ; but does 
not denote motion like that of the fish or the bird. — 
Lev. XX. 25. 

The terms being so understood, the history reads 
as follows: 

The fifth day— 

"And God said. Let the waters bring forth the 
crawling animated creature; and let the flying crea- 
ture fly on the earth in the open firmament of heaven. 
And God created great amphibious creatures, and every 
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living moving creature which the waters brought forth 
after their kind, and every flying creature after its kind. 
And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let the flying 
creature multiply on the earth." 

The creation of the fifth day then appears to have 
been limited to two classes of creatures, flying and 
amphibious. 

It will be observed that though fish were placed 
under the dominion of man, no mention is made of 
their creation. The omission is remarkable, and 
suggestive. If the first step of the creative process 
consisted in giving diurnal rotation to the globe, that 
mighty and convulsive change would be destructive 
to terrene and amphibious life; but it is quite con- 
ceivable, that it should leave undestroyed as much 
marine life as would be requisite for peopling the 
newly formed seas. 

The sixth day — 

"And God said, Let the earth bring forth the 
animated creature after its kind; animal, and moving 
thing ; even the living creature of the earth after its 
kind: and it was so. And God made the living 
creature of the earth after its kind; even the animal 
after its kind, and every moving thing of the ground 
after its kind. And God saw that it was good." 

It will be convenient to the reader that some 
subsequent parts of the narrative should be added. 

"And God said^ Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness: and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the animal ; even over all the earth, and every 
moving thing that movetli upon it. So God created 
man in his own image; in the image of God created 
he him ; male and female created he them. And God 
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blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue it: and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
on the eartli. And God said. Behold I liave given 
you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the eartli, and every tree in which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat. 
And to every living creature of the earth, even to every 
fowl of the air and every thing moving on the earth 
which has life, I have giv(;n every green herb for meat : 
and it was so." Gen. i. 20 to 30. 

" And out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
living creature of the field, and every fowl of the air * * 
And Adam gave names to every animal and to the 
fowl of the air, even to every living thing of the 
field." Ch. ii. 19. 

We are not informed how many kinds of living 
creatures the historical creation included. Learned 
men are now convinced that the existing Fauna and 
Flora of the earth have spread from various centres, 
and are to be traced to different eras of creation. There 
is no more proof that the exercise of creating energy 
ceased in the time of Adam or Noah, than that it then 
began. Dr. Pritchard estimates that there must have 
been seven separate regions of creation for animated 
beings; and Professor Henslow assumes not less than 
forty-five for vegetable existence.* The tenor of the 
history leads us to think of Adam as encompassed by 
' such living creatures only, as were adapted to his 
convenience and subject to his sceptre. The naming 
of them, which occurred before the formation of Eve, 
suggests that they were few, not many : and it is dis- 

• See Dr. J. P. Smith's Lectures on the Relation, Sfc, pp. 63, &c., 
265, &c. Fifth Edition. 
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tinctly asserted that their food was ** the green herb." 
There is no evidence that Adam ever saw a savage 
or carnivorous animal. It has been boldly aflfirmed 
that the ark could not contain the living creattires that 
were to be preserved therein. It will be quite soon 
enough to discuss its capacity, when the gainsayer has 
shewn by how many species Noah found himself sur- 
rounded. In the meanwhile, he may be reminded that 
for three only of the four classes of animated creatures 
was the ark designed, namely, animals, other moving 
creatures of the earth, and flying creatures (Gen. 
vi. 20) ; and further, that of the flying creatures it is 
doubtful whether any excepting birds were pre- 
served. (Gen. vii. 14). 

We are as ignorant of the number of human beings 
before the flood, as of other creatures. The biblical nar- 
rative teaches us that after the fall man was not limited 
to seventy years, but measured his life by centuries. 
We are not to imagine that he then became of age at 
twenty-one ; but that all parts of his life were propor- 
tionate, the buoyancy of childhood outlasting the first 
century of his existence. Long-lived creatures are slow 
in their increase. Still, as probably more than two 
thousand years rolled away before the Flood, the multi- 
tude of the human family, if unchecked, would be very- 
great. Darwin computes that from a single pair of 
elephants, if no death occurred, there might spring no 
less than fiflieen millions in five hundred years.* But 
we know that the checks on their multiplication are 
many and mighty. Human beings, if Ihey lived in 
peace and virtue, would soon fill the earth: yet is it 
but sparsely peopled, even to this day. The population 
of the South Sea islands was, we are told, rapidly 



Origin of Species, p. 64. 
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diminishing when Missionaries first went thither : and 
the population of Franco is said to be stationary now. 
The two great hindrances to the increase of mankind 
are vice and ferocity : both of which were rampant in 
the old world. " The earth was corrupt before God, 
and the earth was filled with violence." The blessing 
of the Almighty, ^^ increase and multiply," was forfeited 
by sin. ^^ I think it reasonable to infer," says Dr. J. 
P. Smitli, *^ that the human population had not spread 
itself far from its original seat, that its number was 
really small, and that it was in a course of rapid 
progression toward extinction." The one point which 
these last observations are intended to place before the 
reader is, the probability that the Adamic race had 
not spread itself far from its original home. 

It has been popularly supposed that the Noachian 
deluge was universal; and certainly language is used 
which may bear that construction. ^' All the high hills 
under the whole heaven were covered." So is it said 
of the dearth which induced Jacob to send his sons 
to Egypt, "the famine was upon all the face of the 
earth :" which words would aptly describe a universal 
famine. But we know that the word " earth," is often 
used to denote a particular region of the world ; and 
when we read the whole narrative, common sense leads 
us unhesitatingly so to interpret it in the sentence last 
cited. " The whole heaven," may mean the entire 
firmament of the globe. But imagine that to-morrow 
should bring with it an hour of very unusual darkness 
and thunder ; nothing is more likely than that, describing 
the tempest, we should say "the whole heaven was 
covered with blackness :" not meaning that all the 
world, nor all Europe, nor all England, nor all the 
county was so covered, but merely the sky as far as 
our horizon extended. 
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Dr. J. P. Smith has adduced the opinions of two 
eminent men who died in the 17th century, and whose 
views therefore were entirely unbiassed by geological 
arguments. From him we quote their testimony. 

"Few men possessed a more powerful understanding 
or a finer judgment than Bishop Stillingfleet. He 
makes the following remarks" : — 

'I cannot see any urgent necessity from the Scripture, to assert 
that the Flood did spread itself over all the surface of the earth. 
That all mankind, those in the ark excepted, were destroyed by it, 
is most certain, according to the Scriptures. The flood was universal 
as to mankind : but from thence follows no necessity at all of assert- 
ing the universality of it as to the globe of the earth, unless it be 
sufficiently proved that the whole earth was peopled before the 
Flood: which I despair of ever seeing proved. And what reason 
can there be to extend the Flood beyond the occasion of it, which 
was the corruption of mankind! — I grant, as far as the flood ex- 
tended, all these (the animals) were destroyed ; but I see no reason 
to extend the destruction of these beyond that compass and space 
of the earth where men inhabited; because the punishment upon 
the beasts was occasioned by, and could not but be concomitant 
with, the destruction of mankind. But (the occasion of the Deluge 
being the sin of man, who was punished in the beasts that were 
destroyed for his sake, as well as in himself,) where the occasion 
was not, as where there were animals and no men, there seems 
no necessity of extending the Flood thither.' 

" The eminent nonconformist divine, Matthew Poole, 
wrote as follows in his Latin Synopsis of Critical Writers 
upon the Btble^^ : — 

*It is not to be supposed that the entire globe of the earth was 
covered with water. Where was the need of overwhelming those 
regions in which there were no human beings ? It would be highly 
unreasonable to suppose that mankind had so increased, before the 
Deluge, as to have penetrated to all comers of the earth. It is 
indeed not probable that they had extended themselves beyond the 
limits of Syria and Mesopotamia. Absurd it would be to affirm 
that the effects of the punishment inflicted upon men alone, applied 
to places in which there were no men. If then we should entertain 
the belief that not so much as the hundredth part of the globe was 
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overspread with water, still the Deluge would be universal, because 
the extirpation took effect upon all the part of the world which was 
inljabited. If we take this ground, the difficulties which some have 
raised about the Deluge, fall away as inapplicable and mere cavils; 
and irreligious persons have no reason left them for doubting of 
the truth of the Holy Scriptures/ " 

The chief cause assigned in Scripture for the Flood 
is rain, a very heavy rain — ^* the windows of heaven 
were opened" — a very heavy rain for forty days and 
forty nights. We probably have known a troublesome 
flood as the result of an hour's rain. Conceive that 
such rain should continue for four-and-twenty hours, 
not only creating a flood, but choking up all the outlets 
by which the water usually escapes : carry on the con- 
ception to two days, seven days, forty days and forty 
nights; and what then would become of us all? ^*I 
will cause it to rain on the earth forty days and forty 
nights; and every living substance that I have made 
will I destroy from off the face of the earth." 

The only other cause assigned is, the breaking up 
of ^^all the fountains of the great deep." ^ Fountains' 
mean springs and wells ; and never we believe is the 
word used to denote the sea itself. It signifies those 
store-houses of water — and they are very abundant — 
from which the sea is replenished. A Flood originating 
in these two causes would lead to a rapid and fatal 
rise, but not to an all destructive rush of waters. It 
would not dash the ark to fragments, but would upheave 
it. ^^ The waters increased, and bare up the ark, and 
it was lift up above the earth," 

It is probable that the first home of mankind was 
on low ground : for not only was it furnished with a 
river, but with a river which divided into four branches. 
On high ground water streams do not usually divide, but 
unite, diminishing in number as the rill joins the brook, 
and the brook flows into the river. But many rivers 
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as they approach their terminus divide again, and flow 
onward in several streams. The Nile and the Ganges 
have many mouths: and one of the rivers formed by 
streams which rush down from the heights of Lebanon, 
separates its waters again in the low ground, and 
flowing on in several streams to the sands of the eastern 
desert, creates the matchless beauty of the valley of 
Damascus. ^^ A river went out of Eden: and from 
thence it was parted, and became into four heads." 

Where Eden was, we know not. Some have sup- 
posed it was as far east as Thibet ; but the more general 
opinion places it near the Caspian sea, the unfathomed 
mysteries of which have attracted and baffled all enqui- 
rers for two thousand years. It may be that subsequent 
investigation will shew that the maxim of Tacitus, 
omne ignotum pro magnifico estj is not inapplicable to this, 
at present, perplexing problem : but it seems likely that 
such investigation will deepen, rather than diminish, the 
interest the problem excites. A vast inland sea or lake 
760 miles long, and varying in breadth from 120 to 
400 miles ; lying 84 feet below the level of the ocean ; 
very shallow round its shores, but in some parts 2700 
feet deep; receiving continually the abundant waters 
of great rivers, yet having no visible outlet ; but, it was 
supposed, some subterranean outlet through its sandy 
and porous bed — such is the Caspian. The neighbour- 
ing region abounds with Naphtha ; and with forest and 
fruit trees. ^^ Almost every kind of fruit tree grows 
wild in abundance, and this is perhaps the country 
from wliich the greater part were originally brought." * 



* See Edinburgh Eneyelopeedia, EncyclopcBdia Britannien, Eighth Edition. 
Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. XXIIT., p. 278. Article by 
Dr. T. L. Fhipson in Macmillan's Magazine, for March 1863. " Recent 
researches have she\^n that an immense region around the Black, Caspian, 
and Aral Seas, and extending on the east side of the Uralian mountains 
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If the primeval home of men were in the vicinity 
of the Caspian, they would naturally speak of it as 
the great deep, just as the Jews called the Mediter- 
ranean "the great sea." Assume that, for reasons 
that have been given, the region occupied by the 
antediluvians was not very extensive, and varied from 
its flatness as such regions are merely by ground 
swells ; and it is quite conceivable that as the inmates 
of the ark looked out, they should see nothing around 
them but a wide watery waste. Far are we from 
asserting that such was the deluge: but when rash 
man, referring to it, declares that "the story which 
is told in the Book of Genesis is utterly incredible," 
we venture to say " such might it be : and why should 
it be a thing incredible with you that God should do 
all that is recorded in the history we have examined ?" 

With advancing civilization, facilities of research 
are rapidly multiplying. The noble remains disen- 
tombed from the banks of the Tigris, are not the last 
nor the most precious fragments of antiquity, the yet 
unexplored regions of the east will yield. That there 
was a destructive deluge, tradition all but universal 



through Siberia, to the North Sea, was, during the latter part of Uie tertiary 
epoch, covered by brackish water such as now fills the Caspian.'' — Hitchcock's 
Geology of the Globe, p. 23. 

*' Qu 'avant les temps que nous appelons historiques, a des 6poques tr^s- 
rapproch^es des dernibres revolutions de la surface du globe, le lac Aral 
pent avoir ^t^ enti^rement compris dans le bassin de la Mer Caspienne et 
qu'alors la grande depression de I'Asie pent avoir form^ une vaste mer 
int^rieure qui communicait, &c." — Humboldt's Asie CentraU, tome II., p. 295. 
£d. of 1843. **The great cavity of Western Asia is 18,000 square leagues in 
area, and is occupied by a considerable population. The lowest parts sur- 
rounding the Caspian sea, are 300 feet below the level of the Euxine. Here 
therefore the diluvial waters might overflow the summits of hills rising 300 
feet above the level of the plain, and if depressions still more profound existed 
at any former time in Asia, the tops of still loftier mountains may have been 
covered by a flood." — Lyell's Principles of Geology, vol. ill., p. 271, Edition of 
1833. See measurement corrected, 9th Ed., pp. 157, 692. 
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combines with history to assure us. The buried world 
of Noah's day will probably yet be found; and give 
its convincing testimony to the verity of that Book, 
which misguided men now venture to speak of with 
levity alike unphilosophical and impious. ^^AU flesh 
is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass ; but the word of our God shall stand for ever." 

Christians have undoubtedly of late years settled 
on their lees. Amid much religious excitement, there 
has been but little religious study. Stereotyped forms 
of expression, which an enlightened examination of 
Scripture ought long since to have silenced, are still 
with the multitude the recognized currency of pious 
thought. But for some disturbing element, some reli- 
gious bodies would apparently have been satisfied with 
such crude utterances to the end of time. A storm 
frees the atmosphere from pestilential exhalations: and 
the present tempest in the religious world will doubtless 
be productive of similar benefit. By compelling us to 
search the Scriptures, it will prepare the way for a more 
intelligent and a firmer faith than the world has ever 
known. So shall Chillingworth's noble sentence be- 
come as true in fact, as it is sound in theory, " The 
Bible, the Bible only is the religion of Protestants." 



CHAPTER V. 



on prophecy. 

Section 1. 

The necessity of discrimination in the me of the pro* 
phecieSy shewn hy examples. 

The prophets were often inspired to use words 
which perplexed them; and when they ^'inquired 
and searched diligently" after the meaning, they were 
taught that ftiture times would render luminous what 
was then dimly revealed. Such predictions were 
animating, because, like Christian predictions of things 
which in our present state we cannot conceive of, 
they foretold good things to come: but what those 
good things were could not be understood till the 
days of ftdfilment. We are to expect therefore to find 
in the Old Testament many passages relating to our 
Saviour, which the New Testament alone can teach 
us how to apply : prophetical words which the believer 
can use to his own edification ; but with which it may 
be vain to ply the Jew, or the infidel. 

^^The Lord God said unto the serpent. Because 
thou hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, 
and above every beast of the field; upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou cat all the days 
of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his lieel." 

E 
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Thus does the excellent Scott comment on this pass- 
age ; ^^ The person, suflferings, glory, and triumphs of 
the Redeemer ; the character, tribulations, and felicity 
of the redeemed ; tlie temporary success and final ruin 
of all the enemies of Christ and his people ; and indeed 
almost the whole history of the church, and of the 
world, through time and to eternity, are compendiously 
delineated in this singular verse; which stands, and 
will stand, to the end of time, an internal demonstra- 
tion that the Scripture was given by inspiration from 
God." Is not this the language of dangerous exagge- 
ration? The writers of the New Testament do not 
seem to have attached such importance to this primeval 
promise, for they nowhere quote it. A Jew might 
say ^^ The promise is very plain. The serpent, the 
instrument of the temptation, was originally not only 
beautiful, but endued with a power of erecting itself 
which it does not now possess. It was doomed to crawl, 
and to be loathed of mankind : and in return, unable 
to attack the face of man, it bites his heel." Such 
he might urge is the sense of the prediction ; which, 
so understood, exactly corresponds with the relation 
which the seed of the serpent and the seed of the 
woman sustain to each other now. 

Christians can see more than this in the passage ; 
but only by an elaborate comparison of Scripture with 
Scripture : a comparison which an opponent, especially 
if he were a deist or a Jew, might tell them was 
questionable at every step. Christians say, and truly, 
that the serpent could not be the tempter, but was 
the mere instrument, the agent being the devil: and 
they support this conclusion, as by the reason of the 
case, so by the New Testament ; which teaches us that 
Satan is the father of lies, and that Christ came to 
abolish his dominion. With evident reference to the 
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narrative in Genesis, we read ^' The God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet" : and again, ^^ That 
old serpent the devil.'^ Rightly therefore do Christians 
discern in the primeval promise, a ray of light thrown 
athwart the gloom of the fall; a dim intimation of 
him that was to come five thousand years afterward. 
^^Prophesying scrveth for them which believe." The 
first prophecy is for men of spiritual discernment. It 
is ^^ plain to him that understandcth, and right to them 
that find knowledge" : but not to be presented to 
unbelievers as a demonstration of the inspiration of 
Scripture, and a compendium of all religious truth. 

To Abraham God said '^ In thy seed shall all nations 
of the earth be blessed" : of which promise an Apostle 
makes this use, ''Now to Abraham and his seed were 
the promises made. He saith not. And to seeds, as of 
many ; but as of one. And to thy seed, which is Christ." 

The statement turns on the use of the word 3?it — 

• 

seed — ^in the singular number: in which number the 
word is always employed, when the reference is to 
mankind. We cannot conceive one to be meant, and 
not many, in the promise '' I will multiply thy seed 
as the stars of heaven." Indeed the common use of 
the word is not "as of one," but ''as of many;" and 
Paul unquestionably gives to it a meaning of his own : 
for his object is not to argue but to teach authorita- 
tively. View his words as an argument, and that 
argument appears far-fetched and feeble: but regard 
them as an inspired comment on an ancient prophecy, 
and, as will presently be shewn, they are words of 
power. 

To render plain this mode of interpretation, it is 
desirable to put the promise itself before the eye 
distinctly. 

"In blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying 

e2 
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I will multiply thy seed * * and thy seed shall possess 
the gate of his enemies.'' 

"And in thy seed shall all nations of the earth 
be blessed." 

It is indisputable that in the first two instances, 
the seed denotes a great multitude of persons. Why, 
a Jew might ask, do we interpret it otherwise in the 
third case; for it was certainly the purpose of God 
to bless the heathen by means of the Jews ? We reply 
that if the word had been plural, it could not have 
been otherwise interpreted ; but being singular, it may 
denote one or many: and we have the Apostle's 
authority for asserting that, in the last sentence, there 
was in the divine mind a reference to the Messiah. 
The grammatical construction does not prove the 
Apostle's point, but only shews it to be admissible. 
The proof is <o be found in the inspiration of Paul. 

Let us imagine an unbelieving Jew, named Trypho, 
discussing with him this very passage from the 
Epistle to the Galatians: — 

Trypho. Paul, you are giving to the Abrahamic 
promise, often referred to in our prophets and 
psalmody, a sense which it does not there possess. 
The seed there means not one, but very many; for 
example, we are taught to sing ^ give thanks unto 
the Lord ye seed of Abraham his servant, ye children 
of Jacob his chosen :' but you apply the word not 
to many as the prophets do, but to one. 

Paul. The word denoting the progeny in whom 
all are to be blessed is singular, and therefore may 
mean one. Christ Jesus my Lord who has given to 
me grace and Apostleship, has also imparted to me the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation, and instructed me to 
make known to you things hidden throughout ages, and 
from many generations ; and this is one of the things 
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now made manifest. I understood the promise as you 
do, till God by his Spirit taught me to see its hidden 
and higher meaning; and if you doubt my testimony, 
observe the wonders and mighty deeds by which my 
ministry is confirmed. Were you not at Lystra when 
the man who had been a cripple from his mother's 
womb rose up at my word, and walked, and leaped 
for joy ? 

Trtjph). I was, and must confess that many such 
wonders have been wrought. 

Paul. And greater wonders are to come. This 
Jesus of Nazareth whom our people rejected and 
crucified, whose followers are deemed the very refuse of 
the earth, will change the aspect of the world, and 
gather out of it a people for his praise. His name 
will be above every name, and will endure as long 
as the sun. 

Trypho. Your anticipations of the future seem to 
me as visionary, as your interpretations of the past 
are fanciftd : but if these things should ever be ; if this 
crucified man be indeed exalted, and extolled, and 
very high, and his name become the greatest on 
earth; then verily men must believe; then beyond 
question it will be shewn that you are an inspired 
interpreter of the Abrahamic covenant; and that this 
Jesus is the Christ of God, and the rightful and 
anointed king of all the earth. 

This is what we do see. Despite opposition, the 
most virulent and violent, the kingdom of Jesus our 
Lord did spread rapidly, till the emperor of the world 
found it expedient to avow himself his disciple: and 
at this day, all the mightiest potentates on earth 
without a single exception, call themselves after the 
name of the crucified Nazarene. From Greenland 
to the Southern cape, and beyond it: and from the 
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rising of the sun to the going down of the same, 
nations call him blessed. Put these three things 
together ; the promise given to Abraham, the Christian 
application of it eighteen centuries ago, and the 
history and present state of Christianity, and what 
is the conclusion of the whole matter? '^Verily this 
is the finger of God." ^'The testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy." 

One other example is selected from the 40th Psalm: — 

'* Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire ; mine ears hast thou 
opened: burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not required: 
then said I, Lo, I come: in the volume of the book it is written 
of me, I delight to do thy will, my God: yea, thy law is 
within my heart." 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the passage is 
cited and applied to Christ as follows: — 

"When he cometh into the world, he saith. Sacrifice and 
offering thou woiddest not, but a body hast thou prepared me. 
In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure. 
Then said I, Lo I come (in the volimie of the book it is written 
of me) to do thy will, God. Above when he said. Sacrifice and 
offering and burnt offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, 
neither hadst pleasure therein; which are offered by the law; Then 
said he, Lo I come to do thy will, God. He taketh away the 
first, that he may establish the second." 

The passage as it stands in the psalm may have 
light thrown upon it, if we can ascertain its date; 
for there is no reason to doubt that it is rightly- 
ascribed to David. His life from the time of his 
victory over Goliath, may be divided into three 
parts: the first ending with the death of Saul, and 
David's becoming ruler over the tribe of Judah; the 
second ending about seven years afterward, when ho 
became ruler over all Israel; and the third comprising 
the remainder of his life. We assume — ^not assert — 
that the psalm was written soon after the tribe of 
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Judah had made him their king, and while his home 
was at Hebron. 

Fleeing for his life from Saul, ho obtained, by 
a tale of utter falsehood, bread and a sword from 
Ahimelech; and then went to Gath, where, to avoid 
the treatment of a traitor and a spy, he feigned 
madness. What wonder that — verse 2 — he should 
speak of a horrible pit? Escaping from Gath, he took 
refuge in the wilderness, and soon found himself 
surrounded by a troop of debtors, and distressed and 
discontented men; and he became their captain. 
They lived as they could, with rude justice obtaining 
assistance from Nabal, and probably from other men 
of substance, and successfully guarding the district 
against other intruders. The right of self-preservation 
perhaps justified this course, for Saul would have 
hunted David to death. Nevertheless, to be the 
associate and captain of those men was something 
like living — ^verse 2 — in a deep pit with miry clay 
at the bottom. While thus living, he heard that 
eighty-five persons of the tribe of Levi had been 
slain, owing to the deception he had practised on 
Ahimelech, and a deep groan burst from his heart, 
^^I have occasioned their death." It is needless to 
enter further into detail to show that, during the 
years he spent as an outlaw, ^^innumerable evils" — 
verse 12 — compassed him about, and his iniquities 
took hold on him. 

Soon after he had taken up his abode at Hebron 
^Hhe men of Judah came, and there they anointed 
David king over the house of Judah." The men 
whom he had led to Keilah, and who had afterward 
followed him in the wilderness, were present; together 
with a large assembly of the tribe of Judah. In all 
probability there was a very explicit declaration by 
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the people of their wish that he should rule over 
them; and an equally explicit declaration on his part 
of the manner in which he meant to rule. We can 
imagine him saying ^' These men have been my 
defenders. My irregular course of life has been forced 
on me. These men are my witnesses, that my aim 
has been to avoid injustice and cruelty. And know 
ye, that if I be your king, my purpose will be to 
rule in the fear of God; for righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people." Such 
an avowal would explain the ninth verse of the psalm, 
"I have preached righteousness in the great con- 
gregation: lo, I have not refrained my lips, Lord, 
thou knowest." Moreover, though David had been 
anointed king, he did not find ^^ silver to be as stones." 
When Abraham dwelt at Hebron, he was very rich 
in silver, and gold, and cattle; and could employ 
in productive industry his very numerous household. 
David probably went to Hebron very poor. He was 
under the necessity of keeping a considerable armed 
force, both as a defence against the tribes on the 
south and west, and as a safeguard against the house 
of Saul; and it is quite conceivable that he was at 
his wits' end to provide the means of supporting, even 
irugally, his petty sovereignty. Though a king, he 
might say with truth — ^v. 17 — ^' I am poor and needy." 
Looking back, he could not but perceive that his 
present, as compared with his former standing place, 
was as a rock compared to miry clay; and he sang 
the praise of God his deliverer; but all was not 
sunshine and strength. He thought of his sins, and 
was deeply humbled; of the many slanderers and 
foes that still surrounded him; of the difficulties and 
dangers that lay in his path: and the cheerful notes 
with which the psalm opens die away into this pensive 
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cadence, ^^ I am poor and needy ; yet the Lord thinkoth 
upon me ; thou* art my lielp and my deliverer ; make 
no tarrying, my God." 

Assuming then, for such reasons as have been 
assigned, that the psalm was written soon after David 
became king at Hebron, we have to consider how the 
verses quoted at the beginning of this critique, are 
by that hypothesis rendered intelligible. 

^^ Sacrifice and oflfering thou hast not desired.'^ 
By sacrifice is meant, sacrifices in general : by ofiering, 
the meat and drink offerings by which sacrifices were 
to be accompanied. '^ Burnt offering and sin offering 
hast thou not required." These were the two principal 
sacrifices presented under the law. That law contained 
this clause, ^^ Take heed to thyself that thou offer not 
thy burnt offerings in every place that thou seest: 
but in the place which the Lord shall choose in one 
of thy tribes, there shalt thou offer thy burnt offerings, 
and there shalt thou do all that I command thee." 
The place chosen was the place where the altar and 
the ark abode: and when David reigned at Hebron, 
both were in the territory of the other tribes, and in 
two different places. He had no access to either; 
and it was not his duty to set up other places of 
sacrificial worship as Jeroboam did, nor to offer 
without divine authority as Saul had done, nor to 
seize the ark by force of arms. Never was man more 
zealous for the services of the house of the Lord, or 
happier in their observance than David. Very gladly 
had it been possible would he have set up the 
tabernacle at Hebron, and none would have been 
more careful than he that the Lord should be honoured 
by all the appointed rites of the Levitical ministry. 
Indeed one of the greatest sources of pleasure con- 
nected with his subsequent elevation to the sovereignty 
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of all Israel was, his obtaining free access to the 
tabernacle: but while he remained at Hebron, its 
ceremonies were not obligatory on him; and he 
knew that ^^to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams." ^^ Sacrifice and offering 
thou hast not required." 

^^Mine ears hast thou opened." In the later part 
of his life, he said " Thou Lord God of hosts hast 
revealed to thy servant" — ^hast opened the ear of thy 
servant — ^^ Saying, I will build up thy house." So 
in the clause under consideration, David may be 
understood to mean that God had revealed to him 
that he was not required then to present sacrifices: 
which meaning is quite in harmony with the scope 
of the whole verse. But a difficulty arises, owing 
to the quotation of the verse in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; where, instead of ^^mine ears hast thou 
opened," we read, after the Septuagint, ^^a body 
hast thou prepared me." Either the Septuagint has 
preserved the true sense, or lost it. They who lean 
to the latter opinion, may find an elaborate discussion 
of it in Stuart's Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. As the Hebrew text used at Alexandria 
probably agreed with the Septuagint ; as the reading 
of the latter is sanctioned by the New Testament ; 
and as it might puzzle a copyist, and so lead to 
attempted correction; we shall assume that it is the 
true reading. 

Unable to present burnt offerings, the king who 
reigned at Hebron could offer himself; according to 
the exhortation of later times — perhaps based on his 
own words — ^^I beseech you brethren, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
God, which is your reasonable service." That reason- 
able service David understood, and performed. His 
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eyes^ were ever toward the Lord; his hands^ lifted 
up toward the holy oracle; his feet^ trod the way- 
lighted up by the word of God; his tongue^ spake 
aloud of the righteousness and salvation of the Lord. 
Paraphrasing his words, we hear him saying ^^Shut 
out from the sanctuary; that reasonable service which 
is within my power I will render unto thee; and the 
more eagerly do I delight thus to do thy will, my 
God, because in the volume of the book this is written 
concerning me." 

The ten commandments, and the divine precepts 
generally were addressed alike to all Israelites; but 
^Hhe volume of the book'' contained one message of 
instruction addressed to two only of all the race of 
Abraham who survived the battle of Gilboa: and of 
those two, David was one. ^^When thou shalt set 
a king over thee, he shall write him a copy of this 
law * * and it shall be with him, and he shall read 
therein all the days of his life : that he may learn to 
fear the Lord his God, to keep all the words of this 
law and these statutes to do them." 

Guided from above, good men of old time employed 
language descriptive of their own experience which 
would afterward be found most aptly descriptive of 
the Messiah; for example, ^^They parted my raiment 
among tliem, and for my vesture did they cast lots" : 
and tliose verses of the ioth Psalm which have led to 
these remarks, supply another instance. If asked for 
authority for putting them into the lips of our Saviour, 
we point to the Epistle to the Hebrews: authority 
which a Christian Jew would admit. To a Jew rejecting 
the New Testament, the words as there applied would 
be of little force: but to those who have faith, the 
verses under consideration show that when our Lord 
came into the world, he adopted those words as his 
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own, and gave to them a breadth and richness of 
meaning of which, as applied to his royal ancestor, 
they were not susceptible- 

During our Lord's incarnate life the Levitical system 
was in full force; and under it provision was made 
for very many private sacrificial observances, which 
the most pious would, of course, most zealously observe. 
When the child Jesus was about forty days old, Mary 
ofiered a pair of young pigeons at the altar. And 
even Paul, long after our Lord's ascension, joined 
with others in presenting certain ofierings in connexion 
with a vow by which he bound himself None exalted 
the law so much as Christ : but its voluntary ofierings 
for sin we never read of his presenting at the altar, 
for he ^^ needed not to offer for himself" ^^ Wherefore 
when he cometh into the world he saith * * sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldest not ** which are offered by 
the law" : words which neither Simeon, nor Zacharias, 
nor Peter, nor John could have used. For them 
sacrifices and offerings were required*: but he who, as 
the Son of God, might have claimed exemption from 
the payment of the tribute money, did plead his 
exemption from sin-offerings according to the law, 
for he had no sin. But a body was prepared for 
him, by the purity and unfaltering obedience of which, 
and above all, by its one oblation on the cross, he 
was to glorify the Father and save the guilty. Thus 
to do the will of God, he came down fi:om heaven: 
and, 4f the words of David be allowed to express the 
purpose of David's greater Son in appearing in this 
world, the Apostle's inference emerges, ^'He taketh 
away the first, that he may establish the second." 

The reader will not fail to observe the very close 
coincidence between the doctrine of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the facts of history. Down to the 
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Christian era, sacrificial worship prevailed every where. 
That sacrifices should cease seemed almost as unlikely 
as tliat day and night should cease: yet the first 
Christian teachers declared that the Levitical system 
was vanishing away, and taught that the immolation 
of victims — ^which, as Gibbon says, ^'essentially 
constituted the religion of Pagans" — was required of 
no one. And their tenets gained credence: wherever 
Christianity went sacrifices disappeared. And now 
all over Christendom not a single victim is slain on 
the altar. What reason do the nations give for not 
ofiering sacrifices ? The offering of the body of Jesus 
Clirist once for all. 

Section 2. 

We must not expect all prophecy to he fulfilled. 

In its widest import the word Prophet denotes one 
who perceives, and is able to express truth, which, 
unaided from above, he could not see and express. 
In the more specific sense, a Prophet is one who by 
divine revelation foretels things future; and prophecy 
is the revelation of things future. In this limited sense 
the terms will be used in the ensuing discussion. 

"Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I will take 
the children of Israel from among the heathen, whither 
they be gone, and will gather them on every side, 
and bring them into their own land. *** Moreover 
I will make a covenant of peace with them : it shall 
be an everlasting covenant with them: and I will 
place them, and multiply them, and will set my sanc- 
tuary in the midst of them for evermore." " Was 
this," asks Dr. Wardlaw — Posthumous Works ^ vol. vii., 
p. 307—" fulfilled at the return from Babylon ? They 
were then re-settled in their land. But have they and 
their children, and their children's children, held it in 
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possession for ever? I need not answer the question. 
Their condition for the past eighteen centuries is the 
best answer to it. The time, then, must stUl be to 
come." The principle of interpretation avowed by this 
highly respectable theologian, or its opposite, will — 
according as wo adopt the one or the other — affect 
almost the entire range of our prophetical studies. It 
is not therefore because of its bearing on the disputed 
question about the return of the Jews to Palestine 
that it is now subjected to investigation ; but because of 
its very close connexion with the interpretation of a 
large part of the Old and a considerable part of the 
New Testament. 

"Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed." 
The forty days passed, and Nineveh was not destroyed. 
The Israelites were told that they should return to 
their own land, and bo a holy and prosperous and 
free people there for ever. They did return, but they 
were not holy and prosperous and free; nor did they 
remain there for ever. Neither the prediction of the 
speedy destruction of the Ninevites, nor of perpetual 
blessedness to the Israelites, was fulfilled. To both 
were the words uttered by the most High in the 
wilderness appropriate, "Ye shall know my breach of 
promise." Nor should an intelligent reader of the 
Bible wonder at this; for, what saith the Lord? "At 
what instant I shall speak concerning a nation ** to 
destroy it; if that nation ** turn from their evil, 
I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto 
them. And at what instant I shall speak concerning 
a nation * * to build and to plant it ; if it do evil in 
my sight * * then I will repent of the good, wherewith 
I said I would benefit them." Much is it to be 
regretted, and much to be wondered at, that in the 
face of such plain assertions as these, wise and good 
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men, meeting with unfulfilled prophecies, should say 
^^ the time then must be still to come.'' The pro- 
phecies of good and evil to men arc, for the most 
part, conditional. Prophecy is one means of moral 
government ; and the rule of moral government is, that 
if a righteous man turn from his righteousness, he 
dies; and if a wicked man turn from his wickedness, 
he lives: and this rule may be traced, not in dim 
outline, but in broad and luminous expression, and in 
connexion with the most solemn and extensive promises 
of ancient times. 

To the posterity of Abraliam, in the line of Isaac, 
God gave by covenant not Palestine alone — that being 
but a small section of the inheritance — but all the 
country stretching from the river of Egypt, to tlie 
Euphrates. If ever prophecy were clear and solemn, 
tliis was; and it was often renewed. Less than 
pne third of this territory was divided among the 
people by Joshua. He died; and for the long space 
of four hundred and fifty years, they were disunited, 
and feeble; often trodden underfoot by the heathen 
tribes around them; and unable to retain their hold 
on the inheritance won for them in the days of 
Joshua. In the time of David, about a thousand 
years after the promise was first given, the sceptre 
of Israel was, for about five-and-twenty years, swayed 
over almost the entire region comprised in the Abra- 
hamic covenant: for David ^^ smote Hadarezer the son 
of Rehob, king of Zobah, as he went to recover his 
border at the river Euphrates." He did not however 
put the Israelites in possession of that part of the 
land of promise that they might inhabit it — which was 
the purport of the prophecy concerning them — but 
merely held tributary to them the various heathen 
tribes who dwelt there. During the reign of Solomon 
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the limits of the empire were curtailed. In the next 
reign the Israelites themselves were rent in twain, 
and have ever since been dejected and weak. This 
was the prophecy, as interpreted in the book of 
Deuteronomy, " Then will the Lord drive out all these 
nations from before you. * * Every place whereon the 
soles of your feet shall tread shall be yours : from the 
wilderness and Lebanon, from the river, the river 
Euphrates, even unto the uttermost sea shall your 
coast be." Nearly four thousand years have elapsed 
since the prediction was first uttered. Never have the 
people inhabited more than a section of the territory 
described. The nearest approximation to the promised 
inheritance was the secure possession of Palestine, and 
a military ascendancy over the other parts of the 
goodly land, for about half a century during the last 
years of David's life and the first part of Solomon's 
reign. That could not be the meaning of the prophecy. 
Man's promises often express much, and mean little; 
but it is not so with God's promises. No! the ex- 
planation is this. The Israelites have been habitually 
rebellious, and therefore have known God's breach 
of promise. 

Has he not told them so ? " The anger of the Lord 
was hot against Israel ; and he said. Because that this 
people hath transgressed my covenant * * I also will 
not henceforth drive out any from before them of the 
nations which Joshua leffc when he died." And there 
follows a list of nations not driven out : the Philistines, 
and Canaanites ; and to the north, the Sidonians, and 
the Hivites that dwelt in Mount Lebanon, from Mount 
Baalhermon, imto the entering in of Hamath, perhaps 
the important river-port on the northern side of the 
Lebanon range. " Oh ! that my people had hearkened 
unto me, * * I should soon have subdued their enemies." 
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" If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good 
of the land: but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be 
devoured with the bword : for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it." 

Eli was a priest, but he suffered tliQ Lord's house 
to be despised. " I said thy house * * should walk 
before me for ever: but now the Lord saith. Be it 
far from me." Very strong was the language of pro- 
mise to David. ^^ Thine house, and thy kingdom shall 
be established for ever." Forty years after his death, 
ten twelfths of the tribes were lost to the house of. 
David : and the kingdom that was retained presented, 
so long as it survived, a sorrowful contrast to that 
which had been bequeathed to Solomon. To the 
writer of the 89th Psalm, this was a painful mystery. 
Is it so to us? Know we not that the promise was 
conditional? ^' There shall not fail thee a man to 
sit on the throne of Israel; yet so that thy children 
take heed to their way," Did Solomon take heed to 
his way? ^^Thou hast not kept my covenant: ** 
I will surely rend the kingdom from thee." Whether 
we call the revealed purpose of God concerning men 
prophecy or promise or covenant, the same rule of 
interpretation is to be adopted. Tliere is a condition 
annexed, which is commonly implied, often expressed. 
'^I took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it asunder, 
that I might break my covenant which I had made 
with all the people." Let us not be children in under- 
standing, but search the Scriptures. Usually the pro- 
phecies have been conditional. If we overlook this 
truth, a great part of the Old Testament and much 
of the New will be to us a sealed book. 

It is notorious that Scriptural predictions have been 
so interpreted as to create the most painful perplexity ; 
and that the study of prophecy has thereby been 
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brought into disrepute : so much so, that he who shall 
write on the subject is in danger of being regarded 
as a mystic, wandering in the foggy border-land that 
separates sanity from insanity. Whereas if we will 
take with us the biblical rule, our pathway is light, 
and free from the insurmountable stumbling-blocks 
that otherwise obstruct it. Not that every ancient 
prediction will thereby become plain, for the history 
of by-gone ages is very incomplete; but the difficulty 
arising from that cause is a difficulty of ignorance 
only, not of discrepancy. 

The scheme of interpretation which has been ex- 
plained, is to be applied to all the predictions of the 
return of the Israelites to their own land. By a 
certain class of expositors, he who does not confidently 
expect their restoration, and lay great stress upon it, 
is regarded as a babe in biblical acquirement. But 
how stands the whole case? By Ezekiel, and Amos, 
and other prophets who lived before the captivity, or 
when it was just commencing, very strong and plain 
language is employed foretelling their return. Many 
of them did return ; but not to realize the fiill blessings 
of prophetic song. Why not ? As the book of Judges 
shews why the people did not possess the whole land; 
so do the books of Ezra and Haggai and Zechariah 
and Malachi and Nehemiah shew why, after the 
captivity, they came short of the promises delivered 
before their exile. Sooner may the ordinances of 
heaven depart, than God be unfaithful : but the 
Israelites were again unfaithful ; and again they knew, 
to their cost, the breach of the divine promise. Had 
they but been true to their high calling, that goodly 
inheritance reaching from the Nile to the Euphrates, 
would, in the days of John the Baptist, have been 
a citadel of strength, the home of liberty, the school 
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of morals and religion for all the world, the land in 
which towered to view the glorious temple shadowed 
forth in the bold imagery of Ezekiel's vision. The 
mountain of the Lord's house would have been exalted 
above the hills and have become the house of prayer 
for all nations. The people were not straitened in 
God; but they were straitened in themselves. Hence, 
hence alone, the discrepancy between the visions of 
the prophets on the one hand; and the state of the 
nation and its influence on the world, on the other. 

After the captivity, there is not a single promise 
of a national return to Palestine. When Haggai and 
Zechariah wrote, thousands had returned: and their 
prophecies relate to the ingathering of greater num- 
bers, and the prosperity of the nation. In the New 
Testament we have predictions of their being scattered 
again; and of their conversion to the faith of Christ: 
but there, where, if the greatest glory of Jacob's race 
and David's throne is yet to be seen in the land, 
we might expect the most glowing assurance of it, 
we find absolute silence; excepting that we are dis- 
tinctly reminded that in the kingdom of the Messiah, 
distinctions of race are of no account, for " in Christ, 
there is neither Jew nor Gentile." The writer would 
not be understood to assert that the Jews will not 
inhabit the land fi'om the Nile to the Euphrates, but 
only that this is not taught in the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

There are prophecies to which no condition is 
annexed. Such are those foretelling our Saviour's 
kingdom, and reward. It was his meat and drink to 
do his Father's will. All he undertook, he accom- 
plished; and therefore he must ^^see of the travail of 
his soul, and be satisfied." If some judge themselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, it will be proclaimed 

f2 
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to others: nor will the world cease to be, till the 
purpose of eternal love in Jesus Christ our Lord has 
been completely fulfilled. The multitude of the saved 
must be such as the Father deems commensurate with 
the great designs of grace. No stone will be wanting 
to the perfection of the temple. Whether we shall 
be among those living stones, is another question : 
but if we are not, there will be no vacancy in the 
building. ^'AU the promises of God are yea, and 
amen, to the glory of God" ; and, if we are found 
faithful, ^Ho the glory of God, by us." 

Section 3. 

On the Prophecies concerning Tyre, 
The name Tyi'e was given to two towns; one of 
which was on the mainland, the other on an island. 
The accompanying plan borrowed from a French 
work,* is not inserted as being correct in detail. The 
town on the continent is too large as compared with 
the island; and we have at present no evidence — 
or if any, but the slightest— that the walls, temple, 
or town of Palsetyrus stood as they are represented 
by the artist: but we have historical evidence that 
Palaetyrus was a town on the mainland, that it was 
sixteen Roman miles in circumference, and not far 
from the one small island which distinguishes that 
part of the coast of the Mediterranean sea. The 
plan, approximating to accuracy, will be useful in 
illustration of the argument now to be pursued. 

Phoenicia was a strip of land lying to the north 
and north-west of Galilee. Its size which varied 
was at all times inconsiderable : but its influence as 
a seat of commerce and a fountain of colonization, was 

♦ Histoire des Expeditions IT Alexandre, par P. Chaussard. Paris, 1802. 
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very great. Of this district Tyre was the most 
important city ; having Sidon to the north, and Accho 
to the south. Tlie principal predictions relating to 
Tyre may bo found in Isaiah, chapter the 23rd, 
Ezekiel, chapters 26th, 27th, and 28th, Joel the 3rd, 
Amos the 1st, and Zechariah the 9th. They foretel 
its utter overthrow and destruction. " I will scrape 
her dust from lier, and make her like the top of a 
rock. It shall be a place for the spreading of nets 
in the midst of the sea, * * and it shall become a spoil 
to the nations." ^^ They shall break down thy walls, 
and destroy tliy pleasant houses: and they shall lay 
thy stones and thy timber and thy dust in the midst 
of the water. And I will cause the noise of thy 
songs to cease; and the sound of thy harps shall be 
no more heard. * * Thou shalt be built no more : for 
I the Lord have spoken it, saith the Lord God." * * 
^' I will make thee a terror, and thou shalt be no 
more: though thou bo sought for, yet shalt thou 
never be found again, saith the Lord God." 

This essay is designed to shew that the insular 
Tyro had scarcely more connexion with the Tyre 
of prophecy — the sameness of name excepted — than 
had the Seleucia of the Tigris with the Babylon of 
prophecy ; that the Tyre which the prophets described 
as "full of wisdom, perfect in beauty," and abounding 
in wealth, was on the mainland: and that the little 
and strong city of the island did not then exist. The 
writer hopes to convince his readers that the Tyre, 
mistress of the seas, and the most famous commercial 
city on earth which Nebuchadnezzar assailed, and, 
after thirteen years siege, took (673 B.C.), was certainly 
on the continent : that there is no proof down to that 
date, of any town on the island: and that probably 
the island was till then, at most a sort of Wapping 
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without docks and warehouses. Such of the Tynans 
as escaped from the sword of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
did not flee to Carthage and other Phoenician colonies, 
probably took refiige on the neighbouring rock which 
is about a mile long, renewed their commercial 
pursuits, fortified their new home, and gave it the 
ancient name of Tyre. The old city, still existing, 
but with its fortifications irreparably damaged, re- 
mained till Alexander in the year 332 B.C. threw it 
into the sea, and so made the road which has ever 
since, joined the island to the continent. 

This view of the subject, substantially in accordance 
with the opinions of former times, clashes with the con- 
clusions of eminent modem scholars; who assert that 
the primeval Tyre was on the island. The discussion 
of their arguments which would lead to a very long 
digression, will, it is believed, be rendered needless 
by adducing the ancient testimonies from which alone 
the conclusion can rightly be drawn; and which any 
man of good sense and ordinary information is quite 
able to weigh.* 



* "Nebuchadnezzar ♦ ♦ utterly destroyed * ♦ the city which was on 
the continent, the ruins of which were afterwards called Pala Tyrus, or 
old Tyre, * ♦ * After this * ♦ the city on the island became the Tyre 
that was afterwards so famous by that name.** — Prideaux's Connection, 
book II. pt. 1. 

Hengstenberg — De rehus Ty riorum, p. 1 — avows the opinion that the 
insular Tyre was the original foundation, and always the seat of empire; 
the continental city being its suburb: and further, that the two were 
connected by land, not only from the time of Alexander but from the 
most remote time. 

Grote — History of Greece, vol. III. p. 359, note — utterly rejects the 
last named conclusion of Hengstenberg, but agrees with him as to the 
antiquity of the insular Tyre. The note shews that Mr. Orote trusted too 
much to his predecessors in this inquiry. 

Professor Rohinson— Biblical Besearches, vol. Ill, p. 402, first edition- 
says that the chief city was upon the island 720 B.C. 

Movers— «ffl» Pkonizische Alierthum, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. .170 — says all 
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The question thus brought before the reader is of 
no slight interest. There is no reason to suppose that 
the doom of Tyre, a great seat of the corrupting idola- 
try connected with the names of Baal and Ashtoreth, 
was averted by the reformation of the people. If the 
prophecies related to the continental city; viewed in 
the light of subsequent history, they strongly suggest 
the exclamation, ^' Verily this is the finger of God" : but 
if to the insular Tyre, they are a stumbling-block in 
the way of faith; and how great a stumbling-block 
may be perceived from the following passage, extracted 
from Stanley's Sinai and Palestine^ p. 271 : — 

**To narrow the scope of these sublime visions to the actual 
buildings and sites of the cities, is as unwarranted by facts as it is 
mistaken in idea. Sidon has probably never ceased to be a populous, 
and, on the whole, a flourishing town: small indeed as compared 
with its ancient grandeur, but never desolate, or without some portion 
of its old traffic ; and still encompassed round and round with the lines 
of its red silk manufacture. Tyre may perhaps have been in a state 
of ruin shortly after the Chaldean, and subsequently, after the 
Greek conquest of Syria. But it has been always speedily rebuilt; 
and the magnificent columns which strew its shores and its streets 
at the present day, attest its splendour during a long portion of 
its existence— through the period not only of its ancient, but of its 
mediroval, history. After the termination of the Crusades, it still 
remained a seat of European factories; and, though confined 
within a very small part of the ancient city, it is still a thriving 
and well inhabited village, with a considerable traffic in millstones, 
conveyed from Hermon in long caravans, and thence exported to 
Alexandria. The period, during which it sunk to the lowest ebb, 
was from the close of the seventeenth to the beginning of the 
present century : and the comparative desolation which it then 
exhibited no doubt presented some of the imagery on which so 
much stress has been laid, in order to convey the impression of its 

accounts concur in shewing that the town on the mainland was older than 
the town on the opposite island ; but attaches great weight to the fragments 
of Menander and Dius preserved by Josephus, and some weight to the 
fragments of Sanchoniatho preserved by Eusebius, as favouring the great 
antiquity of the insular city. 
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Toeing a desolate rock, only used for the drying of fishermens' nets. 
But as this was not the case before that period, and is certainly 
not the case now, it is idle to seek for the fulfilment of the ancient 
prediction within those limits : and the ruin of the empire of Tyre 
combined with the revival and continuance of the town of Tyre, 
is thus a striking instance of the moral and poetical, as distinct 
from the literal and prosaic, accomplishment of the Prophetical 
Scriptures." 

The utmost the Eev. Baden Powell had to say for 
the biblical record of creation was, that it ^^may be 
poetry." Dean Stanley is willing to make a similar 
concession to the prophecies concerning the great Phoe- 
nician city; and he supports his theory by referring 
to the mother-city, Sidon. Such want of discrimination 
must have arisen from haste. It was foretold that 
Sidon should be punished with pestilence and sword, 
and brought low; but not that it should cease to be* 
It was brought low; but did not cease to exist. The 
fulfilment of the prophecy is ^Miteral and prosaic." 
What may be the Dean's conception of ethics and 
poetry, is best known to himself. To ordinary men 
we presume there is quite as much poetry, and at least 
as much morality in the harmony of prophecy and 
history, as in dissonance between the two. 

Throughout the extract given above, the writer 
assumes that the original Tyre, about which the 
prophets spake, was on the island. Unquestionably 
it is just conceivable that the original settlers of 
Guernsey should first have taken possession of the 
islands of Jethou and Herm, the suburb of St. Peter's 
Port afterwards springing up; and that St. Holier 
should be a suburb of an original settlement ou the 
island where Elizabeth's castle stands, or of a settlement 
on Mount Orgueil ; and just conceivable that the 
Tyrians should have built their first home on the rock 
now known as Tyre ; but to the last degree improbable. 
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The word Tyre means rock ; and has been thought 
t6 indicate and even to prove that tlie original settle- 
ment was on the island. That the city, says Heng- 
stenberg, was originally built on the island, its name 
clearly proves.* The author of these pages lodged 
last year in a house looking directly to Puffin island, 
which lay at the distance of several miles; and the 
name of the house was " island- view" : that is to say, 
it was named after the island opposite to it. The 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean sea is remarkably 
free from islands. From Gaza in the south not one 
appears on the map till we reach Tyre; nor another 
south of Tripolis. An object so uncommon would be 
sure to be used as a mark by both land and sea: 
and if a city were built over against it on the continent, 
very naturally would it be said through all the region 
round about, that men were building a town by the rock. 
Whether the builders desired it or not, the popular 
voice would be very likely to name the newly-built 
place the rock-city, which would soon be abbreviated 
into Tyre. If the primitive foundation were on the 
rock, its name certainly would be explicable: but it 
is equally explicable if the original city were not on, 
but near to that singular rock.t The name therefore, 
instead of being as Hengstenberg asserts, decisive of the 
question, proves nothing. Moreover, in the summary 
of the evidence now to be given, it will appear that 
the name may have had an origin wholly independent 
of the island. 

The earliest mention of Tyre is in the book of 
Joshua, and in the description of the territory allotted 
to tho tribe of Asher: — 



* "Tyrum inde a primis temporibus sitam fuisse in eo loco, qui nunc 
insula est, liquido jam nomen ipsum probat" — Hengstenberg de reb, Tyr, p. 4. 
t Movers das Phonizische AHerthum, 2, 1. p. 173. 
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**And the fifth lot came out for the tribe of the children of 
Asher according to their families. And their border was * * even 
unto great Zidon ; and then the coast tumeth to Bamah, and to 
the strong city Tyre ; and the coast tumeth to Hosah ; and the 
outgoings thereof are at the sea from the coast to Achzib." 

The coast mentioned is the coast or border of Asher, 
not of the sea ; and it must not therefore be supposed 
that the word coast supplies any evidence that the 
city was on the shore : but if in a region where islands 
are unknown the chief city had been half a mile out 
at sea, it is highly probable that the fact would 
have been recorded, and the more so as the Israelites 
are not likely then to have had any ships. The 
enumeration of the city with other cities on the 
mainland, and in similar terms, leads to the inference 
that it also was on the continent: an inference not 
amounting to certainty, but of no inconsiderable force. 

Soon after David had secured possession of Mount 
Zion, negotiations occurred between him and Hiram, 
the biblical record of which gives us no hint as to 
the situation of the city in which Hiram dwelt : but 
somewhat later there was a project for numbering 
David's subjects; and the messengers sent out to make 
the census ^^ passed over Jordan, and pitched in Aroer, 
on the right side of the city that lieth in the midst 
of the river (or valley) of Gad, * * and came to Dan- 
jaan, and about to Zidon, and came to the strong 
hold of Tyre." Not a word is said about their taking 
ship and crossing to Tyre : but we are told that ^^ when 
they had gone through all the land they came to 
Jerusalem" : and again the inference is, that Tyre 
like Zidon was on the coast. 

The next witness to be cited is Josephus, or rather 
the Tyrian history as quoted by him, and relating to 
events which occurred a thousand years before his time. 
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The first sentonce in point occurs in a letter from 
Hiram to Solomon:— 

" Do thou take care to procure us com for this timber, which 
we stand in need of, because we inhabit an island.'* — Ant viii. 2. 7. 

There are two other quotations bearing on the 
question before us in the works of the same author: 
the first from Dius, ^^ one that is believed to have 
written the Phoenician history after an accurate manner. 
This Dius therefore writes thus in his history of the 
Phoenicians" : — 

"Upon the death of Abibalus, his son Hirom reigned. He 
threw up mounds at the eastern part of the citadel, and enlarged 
the city ; and the temple of Jupiter Olympius, which stood separately 
on an island, he, by filling up the intermediate space, joined to 
the citadel; and he adorned it with golden offerings."* 

**And now I shall add Menander the Ephesian as an additional 
witness. This Menander wrote the acts that were done both by 
the Greeks and Barbarians under every one of the Tyrian kings, 
and had taken much pains to learn their history out of their own 
records. Now when he was writing about those kings that had 
reigned at Tyre, he came to Hirom, and says thus: *Upon the 
death of Abibalus, his son Hirom succeeded him. * * He raised the 
Broadway.'" olroc exuae tov Evpv^^wpov. — Jos. against Apion^ i. 18. 

Menander and Dius are perhaps rightly described 
as ^^ compilers at second hand." We know not when 
they lived, and the merest fragments of their works 
are extant: but the reader who will examine the 
manner in which Josephus introduces the three ex- 
tracts given above, will probably feel that they must 
be accepted as substantially true ; and the more so, 

'jrtTTotrjKtf Kal tov 'OXufitriov ^t6c t6 Updv kuO* iaurd 6v iv vi^atpf x*^<ra9 t6v 
fiera^v toitoi/, crvi/^i^i t^ irdXet Kal \pv<ToX^ ^vad^fxaviv g>cd<r/Mti<re»>,"— Jo8. 

against Apion, I. 17. Neither Whiston, nor Cory in his Ancient Fragments^ 
distinguishes between iroXi« and a<rTv, That the words are not used as 
synonyms is evident. If the reader doubt the accuracy of the distinction 
adopted above, let him observe that the purpose for which the passage is 
cited is independent of those terms. 
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as Hiram who gave Solomon the greatest help in his 
architectural projects, is not likely to have been in- 
different to the improvement of Tyre. We assume 
therefore that the sentences in question are veritable 
Tyrian history ; that Hiram did represent the Tyrians 
as, in his day, dwelling on an island — vjJo-o?; and that, 
throwing up extensive earthworks in the eastern part 
of Tyre, he also connected them with the temple of 
Jupiter, which had before been isolated on the ^ island." 
As relating to our present inquiry, these extracts 
derive all their importance from the word island. The 
Phoenician and Hebrew languages were nearly allied.* 
Indeed the inscriptions lately disentombed at Marseilles 
and in Africa, tend to shew that they were almost 
identical. What then did the word mean among the 
Jews? ^^1. Habitable or inhabited land. 2. Mari- 
time land, whether the sea-coast of a continent, or an 
island."! Isaiah calls Ashdod — a town on the main- 
land — an island. In the book of Jeremiah we read 
of ^^ all the kings of Tyrus, and all the kings of the 
isles which are beyond the sea" ; the meaning of the 
last clause evidently being, the kings of places situated 
by the sea. Hence the old English Bibles give a 
marginal comment: ^Hhe kings of the isles which 
are beyond the sea, as Grecia, Italia, and the rest of 
those countries." And our authorized version reads, 
^Hhe kings of the islands that are beyond the sea, or 
region by the sea-side." Ezekiel describes Tyrus as 
" situate at the entry of the sea, and merchant of the 
people for many isles" : the isles being, in all pro- 
bability, the maritime places where the Tyrian mer- 
chants traded. Assuming therefore the accuracy of 

* Smith's Bib. Diet. Article Phcenicians. 
t See the word ''S in Gesenius's Lexicon, 
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the transcripts for which we arc indebted to Josephus, 
there is no difficulty in understanding why Tyre, 
though on the coast, was called an ^ island'' ; nor 
why the temple of Jupiter, which as compared with 
the eastern part of the city was near the sea, should 
be spoken of as eV vi;<t^, that is, on the coast.* 

The evidence of the existence of insular Tyre in 
the time of Hiram, as far as we have reviewed it, 
dwindles down to the fact that twice in the Tyrian 
annals there is given to the site a name which means 
either the sea-coast, or an island. More than this, in one 

• Heng8tenberg*8 theory is worthy of quotation for its boldness. " T}tus 
insula non demum ab Alexandri tempore terras continenti erat adaptata : * * * 
adhserebat huic inde ab antiquissimo tempore usque ad obsidionem a Nebu- 
chadnezzare suscieptam. £a durante sive post earn isthmus, qui earn cum 
terra continenti conjungebat, perruptus est, incertum utrum per manus 
humanas, an naturali quodam eventu/' Yes, very uncertain! inasmuch as 
there was no isthmus ab antiquissimo tempore. In truth, the only semblance 
of evidence of any isthmus before Alexander made one, is in the words of 
Dius, who might seem to assert that Hiram made a road through the sea to the 
island. But then Hengstenberg asserts that the temple of Jupiter to which 
the road was made, was in Palsetyrus. " Scilicet dubitari vix potest, spatium, 
quod Menander vocat to tvpvxtopov, Dium designare per rdv fiBra^C roiroUf 
spatium inter urbem insularem et templum Jovis, extra urbem {kuB* iauro), 
et quidem in terra continenti, situm. Hoc templum Baalis idem est, quod 
ab omnibus antiquis scriptoribus, qui Alexandri contra Tyrum expeditionem 
descripserunt, commemoratur, in ea sede situm, quae tunc Palaetyrus voca- 
batur." — p. 13. Now Dius represents the temple as on an "island": and, 
though, as has been shewn, that term denotes the coast as distinguished 
from the interior of a continent ; it cannot be supposed to mean the coast as 
distinguished from a place surrounded by water. How does the learned 
German escape from this seemingly fatal difficulty ? With the greatest ease« 
Doubtless, he says, the words in question are a mere gloss. " Non dubitamus 
hoc additamentum pro glossemate habere.'* A very convenient mode cer- 
tainly of adjusting the testimony of Dius to the fancies of Hengstenberg. 

Were it necessary — which it is not — to make iv vn<rto mean a place 
surrounded by water, we could suppose an artificial island, after the manner 
of one constructed by Hyrcanus on the east of the Jordan. " He erected a strong 
castle. • • He also drew around it a great and deep canal of water. • • • 
And when he had brought the place to this state, he named it Tyre."— 
Josephus, Ant xii. 4, 11. 
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of those two instances the word, according to Heng- 
stenberg, certainly denotes a place on the continent. 
If therefore, inquiring after the import of the Phoenician 
term represented by vijo-o^y any one should plead that 
in Hiram's letter it denotes a place surrounded by 
water, we might reply that in the other it means a 
place on the mainland ; and the least that can be said 
is that the one item of proof silences the other, reducing 
the evidence to zero. Our case is really stronger 
still : for if in the fraginent from Dius the term in 
question means a place on the mainland, the fair in- 
ference is that it bears the same meaning in the letter 
of Hiram. So that Josephus, the sole authority of 
those who plead for the antiquity of the insular Tyre, 
becomes a witness against that hypothesis. 

It is necessary to add that another witness has 
been summoned, namely Sanchoniatho. The fragments 
which bear his name are preserved in the works of 
Eusebius ; and the parts of them relating to Tjrre, are 
found in his record of the generations of gods and men. 
We cite the opening sentence, and portions which 
relate to Tyre: — 

**0f the wind Colpias, and his wife Baau, were begotten two 
mortals called Protogonus and JEon. * * Hypsurianus" [5th gene- 
ration] ** inhabited Tyre * * and when there were violent stonns 
of wind and rain, the trees in Tyre being rubbed against each other, 
took fire, and the wood there was consumed. And TJsous having 
taken a tree, and broken off its boughs, first was so bold as to 
embark on the sea. * * * Astarte put upon her head, as the mark 
of her sovereignty, a buU's head : and travelling about the habitable 
world, she found a star falling through the air, which she took up, 
and consecrated in the holy island Tyre : and the Phoenicians say 
that Astarte is Aphrodite." 

The reader has now before him the strongest reasons 
why we are called upon to look for a poetical, rather 
than a literal fulfilment of the predictions concerning 
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the great Phoenician city. The witnesses are Josephus 
and Sanchoniatho. The former has been cross-ex- 
amined, with what result the reader must judge: the 
latter is not worth the trouble of cross-examination, 
especially as the work which bears his name is now 
admitted to have been a forgery.* 

It remains that we adduce the testimony relating 
to Tyre in times subsequent to Solomon. 

Josephus — Ant ix. 14, 2 — has cited from Menander 
another extract from the Tyrian records, descriptive 
of an invasion of Phoenicia by Shalmaneser, 720 B.C. ; 
and to this passage careful attention must be given, 
because it is greatly relied on by learned men in 
proof of the antiquity of the insular Tyre, and its 
importance seven centuries before the Christian era. 
Allow the interpretation which many of them put 
upon this extract, and it is fatal to the views ad- 
vocated in the present essay t: — 

'^ The king of Assyria assailed all Phoenicia, and having made 
peace, returned. And Sidon and Accho and Palaetyrus of the 
Tyrians, and many other cities which had submitted to the king 

* Smith's Biographical Dictionary^ under the word Sanchoniatho. 

t " In the days of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, about 720 B.C. the chief 
city was upon the island, and the city on the land already here the name of 
Palffityrus, *01d Tyre*; the latter submitted to that monarch, while the former 
was blockaded by him for five years in vain." — Robinson's Bih, JResearchee, 
vol. III. p. 402, first edition. The only authority he gives for the assertion 
that the name Palaetyrus was in use 720 B.C., is the testimony of Diodorus 
Siculus, Curtius, and Justin, to its use 332 B.C., and Josephus Ant ix. 14, 2; 
which latter is his sole authority for the five years' blockade of the island. 

Qrote—Hiat of Greece, III. 369— says "The Tyrians also lived on their 
island during the invasion of Shalmaneser, king of Nineveh, and their position 
enabled them to hold out against him, while Palaetyrus on the terra firma was 
obliged to yield itself." The sole authority he gives is Josephus Ant, ix. 14, 2. 

To the same effect writes Hengstenberg, p. 16, "luce clarius ex hoc loco 
nostro apparet, Tyrum insularem jam tunc exstitisse, et earn, non Palsetyrum, 
a Salmanassare frustram esse obsessam." The locus is, Josephus Ant. ix« 
14, 2. So that, if this passage of Josephus does not sustain the position 
of these learned men, that position is baseless. 
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of Assyria, revolted. Wherefore, as the Tynans would not submit 
to him, the king again turned his arms against them, Phoenicians 
furnishing him with sixty ships and eight hundred rowers. The 
Tyrians advancing in twelve ships, scattered them, took five hundred 
prisoners, and won for themselves great honour. But the king 
of ABbyria, returned, and placed guards over the river and aque- 
ducts, who prevented the Tyrians from obtaining water. And this 
continuing for five years, the Tjrrians held out, drinking from the 
wells they dug. And this is what is written in the Tyrian archives 
concerning Shalmaneser king of Assjo^ia." 

If this extract is given verbatim from the Tyrian 
annals, and those annals were written about the time 
of the siege, it follows that the town on the shore 
was called Palsetyrus seven centuries before the Chris- 
tian era; and in that case, it is vain to contend for 
the existence of an older Tyre: and equally vain to 
call in question the existence of the insular Tyre in 
the days of Shalmaneser. But it may be reasonably 
assumed that the name is used proleptically.* When 
Josephus wrote, and in all probability when Menander 
wrote, the existing Tyre was on the rock. Hence the 
use by those writers of the name Palsetyrus, as we 
use it now, to make it quite plain that the reference 
is to the Tyre that had been and was not. 

The translation given above agrees with Whiston's ; 
but in the sentence on which the present inquiry 
turns, differs entirely from all the other translations, 



* " — "Menandrum in loco supra jam adducta nomen Paleetyri per 
prolepsin usurpasse." — Hengstenberg, De reh, Tyr, p. 26. A useful caution 
as to the freedom with which citations were formerly made occurs at p. 10 : 
" Sed has literas verbotenus exemplar auctoris manu scriptum referre, ego ex 
ilia Josephi affirmatione non ea fiducia, qua Vignolius contra Calmetum, 
cpncluderem, cum libertatis, qua veteres in talibus documentis tractandis 
utebantur, plurima prostent exempla, et harum ipsarum literarum exemplar 
valde dissidens ex Eupolemo desumtum legatur apud Eusebium, pr»p. evang. 
1. 9, c. 33." This is said in reference to Hiram's letter, in citing which Josephus 
makes the strongest claim to accuracy ; and is more applicable to the quotation 
respecting Shalmaneser, which Menander probably gave ad sensum. 
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five in number, which the author has had an oppor* 
tunity of consulting: — 

'A7r€(7Ti7 T€ Tvpitov ^iSa>y Kal "Akt) koI 17 irdXai Ti5po9 fcal 
TToWal aWai iroXei,^ at TfS r&y ^Aacvpitov iavra^ fiaaiKei 
irapiSaxrav. 

The question to be decided is, whether the word 
TvplcDv be governed, as is assumed above, by a noun 
following it; or by airo in the verb. Adopting the 
latter construction, most translators in substance agree 
with the version in the article Tyre, in Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible : — 

*^0n this, Sidon and Ace and Paleetyrus revolted 
from the Tyrians, with many other cities which de- 
livered themselves up to the king of Assyria." 

If this rendering be correct, it is obvious that in 
the days of Shalmanoser the Tyrian power had its 
seat and stronghold on the island, and that against it 
were the arms of the Assyrian directed; but it is 
submitted that either mode of translation is gramma- 
tically admissible : and that if the sense we have 
given to the sentence be adopted, the word Tvpltov 
occupies its proper place therein, and defines the three 
towns named; the other towns being defined by the 
words which follow the pronoun : so that we claim, at 
least, that the grammatical construction leaves us at 
liberty to determine the government of Tvpitov by the 
scope of the whole paragraph. Looking to that para- 
graph, we infer fi:om it with confidence that Shalma- 
neser attacked Palsetyrus, and not the island; for 
otherwise we must suppose that the inhabitants of 
Palsetyrus were not Tyrians: whereas all authorities 
agree that the old and the new town — admitting for 
the sake of argument the existence of the latter — 
were tenanted by one people. 

And if the first part of Menander's testimony admitted 

Q 
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of dispute, should not all doubt be silenced by the 
means employed to reduce the Tyrians; which were, 
the securing the command of their river and aqueducts ? 
There is not the slightest evidence of any aqueduct 
on the island at that time, and certainly there was 
no river. Both aqueduct and river were appendages 
of a city on the mainland, not of a rock half a mile out 
at sea. Is it conceivable that the inhabitants of the 
chief city of Phoenicia had been accustomed to import 
all the firesh water they used from the continent? 
Adopt the simple theory that the river and aqueducts 
were seized as the means of reducing the town on the 
continent, and all is plain.* 

Not less to our purpose is the statement that for 
five years the Tyrians, excluded from the river and 
aqueducts, " drant of the water they had out of the 
wells they dug." The people of the island are now 
"supplied with water, almost wholly, from two deep 
fountains with buildings over them a few paces outside 
of the gate on the north side of the peninsula; the 
one nearest the gate being the largest and chiefly used. 
This is a singular place for fresh water to spring up ; 
and the conjecture is not unnatural, that they stand in 

* ** lUs el-'Ain has its name as being the fountain-head of the aqueducts 
by which Tyre was anciently supplied with water. The place lies in the plain, 
hardly a quarter of an hour from the sea shore, and one hour from [the 
island] Tyre on the direct road. It is a collection of large fountains ; where 
the water gushes up in several places with great force, and in very large 
quantities. * * The water is clear and fine. * • An ancient aqueduct goes off 
N.N.E. through the plain. • • ♦ The water runs in a rapid brook to the 
adjacent sea. • • Twenty minutes brought us to two other fountains * • not so 
large or abundant." — ^Robinson's Bib, Researches, vol. III. p. 386, first Edition. 
The aqueduct ran, not in a direct line toward the island, but to the north-east, 
where is <' a round, rocky, isolated hill," about a mile and a half from the 
island; and then it turned in the direction of the island. At that round, 
rocky, isolated hill. Tyre is supposed by some to have been first built, and to 
have extended itself thence to the coast, receiving its name from that rocky 
hill \ and not from the island half a mile from the shore. 
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some unknown connection with the ancient fountains of 
RS,s el-'Ain. Such was the belief of our host and 
of others in Tyre."* The population of the Tyre 
which Shalmaneser besieged was unquestionably large. 
That a supply of water for five years should have been 
procured from wells on the island, is highly improbable. 
That such supply should have been found within the 
limits of continental Tyre, is very credible. 

From the whole we conclude, that the five years' 
siege of the island by Shalmaneser, which learned 
men strangely assume, is a pure fiction ; and that there 
is no evidence that the town which is said to have 
been exposed to this prolonged assault, had then any 
existence. 

The city which had for five years defied the power 
of Shalmaneser, is said by Josephus — against Apion^ i. 
21 — to have been, after the lapse of a century and 
a half, besieged thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar. He 
refers as his authorities for this statement to the 
Phoenician archives; and — in his Antiquities^ x. 11, 1 — 
to the testimony of Philostratus. Very valuable is 
this information given by the Jewish annalist, but 
excepting as it asserts the fact of the siege, it throws 
no light on our present inquiry. For all details we 
are indebted to the prophet Ezekiel; who not only 
foretold, but lived to record the siege. 

That Tyre was then in the greatness of her extent 
and glory, the vivid and extended description of the 
prophet shews. Nowhere does that queen-like city 
appear so strong, so rich, so mighty, and so famous 
as in the pictures of Ezekiel. Against it, in the time 
of its pomp and power, came Nebuchadnezzar "with 
horses, and with chariots, and with horsemen, and 

** Robinson's Bib, Re%, in. 386, first Edition. 

g2 
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companies, and much people." No mention is made 
of ships, nor the slightest allusion to an island. " He 
shall make a fort against thee, and cast a mount 
against thee * * he shall set engines of war against 
thy walls. * * By reason of the abundance of his horses 
their dust shall cover thee: thy walls shall shake at 
the noise of the horsemen, and of the wheels, and of 
the chariots." Were any one to contend that such 
a siege as Homer describes took place on a rocky 
island a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, he 
would be thought to put himself out of the pale of 
argument. Equally preposterous is the supposition 
that the siege Ezekiel describes, was directed against 
the insular Tyre.* 

Thirteen years hand to hand strife between the 
mightiest monarch of the age, and its most enterprising 
and wealthy merchants, must have resulted in great 
loss of life. So long however as the besieged foimd 
their walls of defence unbroken, they could at any 
time send their treasures away, and obtain supplies; 
for Tyre was mistress of the seas : '^ the renowned city, 
strong in the sea, she and her inhabitants, which cause 
their terror to be on all that haunt it." 

The only record we have of the issue of the siege, 
is the biblical one. " Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon 
caused his army to serve a great service against Tyrus : 
every head was made bald, and every shoulder was 
peeled : yet had he no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus, 
for the service that he had served against it." He 
probably took the vast city, and left it wholly unfit 
for purposes of defence, but not utterly destroyed. 
And further it seems likely that such of the Tyrians 
as escaped the sword and slavery, and did not flee 

• Movers, ii. I. p. 187. 
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to Carthage or other Phoenician colonies, would convey 
all their valuables to the island ; where, by reason of 
their maritime supremacy, they were secure. Nebu- 
chadnezzar therefore when he had captured Tyre, the 
city of princely merchants and the storehouse of the 
world's luxuries, found it stript of its wealth ; and 
neither he nor his army had any wages for their 
service. From this time, in the writer's opinion, are 
we to date the rise of new Tyre, as distinguished from 
the Tyre of prophecy ; which latter had already been 
made to "lick the dust," and was awaiting the hour 
of absolute annihilation.* The words of Ezekiel shew 
that Nebuchadnezzar assailed a city on the mainland. 
Clear evidence of the existence at that time of a city 
on the island, there is none. That a very strongly 
fortified town was there a century and a half later, 
is certain. The ruin of Palaetyrus by Nebuchadnezzar 
is quite sufficient to account for the subsequent rise of 
new Tyre. The Tyre of prophecy was on the coast. 

Between the siege of Nebuchadnezzar and the Phoe- 
nician expedition of Alexander, Tyre was visited by 
that prince of historians, Herodotus, who was bom 
about seventy years after the former event, and about 
a hundred and seventy before the latter. His account 
of his visit — unfortunately very brief — is given below 
in the translation of Cary: — 

** Being desirous of obtaining certcdn information [about Hercules] 
from whatever source I could, I sailed to Tyre in Phoenicia, having 
heard that there was there a temple dedicated to Hercules ; and I saw 
it richly adorned with a great variety of offerings, and in it were 
two pillars, one of fine gold, the other of emerald stone, both shining 

* "The town taken (or reduced to capitulate), after a long siege, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, was the insular Tyrus, not the continental or Paled Tyrus, 
which had surrendered without resistance to Shalmaneser/' — Qrote's History 
of Greece, vol. ill. p. 359. These assertions are irreconcilable with the 
historian Ezekiel ; and cannot be accepted on the ipse dixit even of Mr. Grote. 
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exceedingly at night. Conversing 'with the priests -of this god, I 
inquired how long this temple had been built, and I found that 
neither did they agree with the Greeks. For they said that the 
temple was built at the time when Tyre was founded, and that two 
thousand three hundred years had elapsed since the foundation of 
Tyre. In this city I also saw another temple dedicated to Hercules 
by the name of Thasian." 

Grote, in his History of Greece^ vol, in. p. 359, 
says "the account of Herodotus plainly represents 
the insular Tyrus, with its temple of Herakles, as the 
original foundation." 

We are wholly at a loss to conceive on what ground 
this confident assertion was made. That Palaetyrus, 
however shattered, was yet in existence, is certain; 
and as conquerors found it to their interest to respect 
the superstitions of the people, it is probable that 
the very celebrated fane in question would be spared ; 
especially as, in all likelihood, its sanctity was esteemed 
by the Phoenicians who submitted to the conqueror, 
not less than by those who had revolted. The words 
of Herodotus, " I sailed to Tyre in Phoenicia" — eirXevaa 
€9 Tvpov T^9 4>otv//ci79 — aro at least as expressive of a 
voyage to the Phoenician continent, as to an island 
lying off the coast of Phoenicia. And as underlying 
the legendary date the priests gave we may certainly 
detect this truth, namely, that the city Herodotus 
visited was esteemed the Tyre of antiquity; and as 
fipom the evidence already presented it appears that 
the Tyre of antiquity was on the continent, we claim 
Herodotus as an additional witness that the continental 
Tyre was the original foundation.* 

The struggle of the Tyrians against Nebuchadnezzar 
was a struggle for existence. Their city had been the 

* Alle Nachrichten kommen darin iiberein, dass die Stadt auf dem Con- 
tinente alter var, als die auf der gegeniiberliegenden Insel. — Movers li. i. 
p. 170. See also p. 172. 
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mart of all nations. Wlien it was rendered defenceless, 
their power received its death-blow. The first effort of 
those who survived the siege and escaped with their re- 
maining treasures to the neighbouring rock, would be 
directed to the security of that position, and the renewal 
of mercantile pursuits as their means of living. For 
many purposes the old city would be still available ; and 
its ruined walls would supply abundant materials for 
the island fortification. Very slow at first perhaps 
was the progress of these enterprising men; but as 
they became able to renew their commercial activity, 
their resources would rapidly increase, and be adequate 
to the construction of defences which they probably 
deemed invulnerable. The island was protected "by 
prodigious walls, the loftiest portion of which on the 
side fronting the mainland, reached a height of not 
less than a hundred and fifty feet." But is it not 
strange that learned men should confound that fortified 
rock with the Tyre of universal renown : a strong- 
hold on an island less than a mile long, with a city 
sixteen miles in circumference? The glowing words 
of that diligent student and explorer, the elder Pliny 
— ^words worthy of Tacitus — should dispel the illusion. 
"Tyre, once an island seven hundred paces from the 
shore, and separated from it by a very deep sea; but 
now, through the siege-works of Alexander joined to 
the continent, was formerly famous as the mother of 
cities, of Leptis, of Utica, of Carthage which rivalled 
Rome and aspired to universal empire, even of Gades 
extra-mundane. Now all its glory is in its shell-fish, 
yielding purple dye. Its circumference, including 
Palaetyrus, is nineteen miles. Of this measurement, 
the existing city contains twenty-two stadia."* 

* Tyrus quondam insula, praealto mari septengentis passibus divisa, nunc 
vero Alexandri oppugnantis operibus continens, olim partu clara, urbibus 
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Three hundred and twenty-two years before the 
Christian era, Alexander marched into Phoenicia, and 
destroyed the island fortification. No contemporaneous 
history of its siege and capture has been preserved; 
but there is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy 
of the accounts given by Diodorus Siculus, who 
flourished about 44 B.C. ; and by Arrian, Justin, and 
Quintus Curtius, at a later date. 

Persia and Macedon, Darius and Alexander, con- 
tended for the mastery of the world. Between them 
lay the Phoenician cities ; the control of which, because 
of their maritime resources, each of the combatants 
was anxious to secure. At Alexander's approach, all 
these cities strove by submission to avert the threatened 
assault. As he drew near, "the Tyrians," says Justin, 
"sent him an embassy, bearing a golden crown of 
great weight in token of congratulation; accepting 
which, he told them that he wished to enter Tyre for 
the purpose of sacrificing to Hercules: whereupon the 
ambassadors suggested that he might more fitly do that 
in old Tyre, and in the more ancient temple: hearing 
which, he was so enraged with them that he threatened 
the destruction of the city."* His purpose — unjust 
and arbitrary — was, to get within their island fortress ; 
theirs, to keep him out. The result was, a determina- 
tion on his part to obtain possession of the island by 

genitis, Lepti, Utica, et ilia Romani imperii cemula, terrarum orbis avida, 
Carthagine, etiam Oadibus extra orbem conditis. Nunc omnis ejus nobilitas 
conchylio atque purpura constat. Circuitus xix. mill, passuum est, intra 
Paleetyro inclusa. Oppidum ipsum xxii. stadia obtinet.«-iVa^. Hist, v. 17. 

• K Ty riorum civitas cum coronam auream magni ponderis per legatos 
in titulam gratulationls Alexandro mississet, grate munere accepto, Tyrum 
se ire yelle ad vota Herculi reddenda dixit. Cum legati rectius id eum in 
Tyro vetere et antiquiore templo faclurum dicerent, in deprecantes ejus 
introitum ita exarsit, ut urbi excidium minaretur/' — Justini, xi. 10. See also 
Q. Cur, 1. 4, 7. According to Justin, there can be no doubt that the temple 
Herodotus mentions was in old Tyre. 
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force: and his plan was worthy of his genius and reso- 
luteness. He resolved to create a road from the main- 
land to the island, carrying it through the sea, which 
as it recedes from the shore becomes deep. To effect 
this vast work, he forced into his employment all the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring cities, pulled down 
Palsetyrus, and cast it into the sea. All authorities 
agree as to this fact.* Beyond controversy Palsetyrus, 
however dismantled, was in existence when Alexander 
reached the coast ; and by means of its stones, together 
with huge trees from Lebanon, did he form that 
road, now nearly half a mile broad which reaches from 
the shore to the rock. " They shall lay thy stones and 
thy timber and thy dust in the midst of the water." 
Thus was the Tyre of prophecy erased from the earth. 
Her very ruins perished. 

Section 4. 

On prophecies relating to Egypt^ Nineveh^ and Babylon. 

Egypt was an ancient and mighty empire, extending 
from the Mediterranean southward to Ethiopia. Its 
stone coffins, and tombs, and mummies, and pyramids, 
and its colossal piles of architecture and statuary, 
are still vocal with the tale of its early grandeur. Its 
ruins are thought to be the most ancient the world 
contains. " What a series of history it is ! In that 
long defile of ruins every age has borne its part, 
from Osirtasen I. to the latest Ptolemy, from the time 
of Joseph to the Christian era; through the whole 
period of Jewish history, and of the ancient world, 
the splendour of the earth kept pouring into that 



* ct;0i&« ovv KadatptSv Tf/i; iraXaiai; Xiyofxivriv Tu/oov, Kal iroWtSv fivptdSutv 
KO/xt^ovartSv rov9 \l6ov9f X*ioiia KaratTKiva^% ilirXtdpov rtS irXaTti.— Diod. 1. 17t 

40. ''Magna via saxorum ad manum erat, Tyro vetere pr»bente." — Q. 
Cur, IV. 9. 
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space for two thousand years."* From the beautiful 
pictures of Egyptian remains for which we are indebted 
to Dean Stanley, it will be sufficient here to cite two 
paragraphs of his description of Thebes: — 

**No written account has given me an adequate impression of 
the effect, past and present, of the colossal figures of the Kings. 
What spires are to a modem city, — what the towers of a cathedral 
are to its nave and choir, — that the statues of the Pharaohs were 
to the streets and temples of Thebes. The ground is strewed with 
their fragments ; there were avenues of them towering high above 
plain and houses. Three of gigantic size stiU remain. One was 
the granite statue of Rameses himself, who sate on the right side 
of the entrance to his palace. By some extraordinary catastrophe, 
the statue has been thrown down, and the Arabs have scooped 
their millstones out of his face, but you can stiU see what he was, — 
the largest statue in the world. Far and wide that enormous 
head must have been seen, eyes, mouth, and ears. Far and wide 
you must have seen his vast hands resting on his elephantine knees. 
You sit on his breast and look at the Osiride statues which support 
the portico of the temple, and which anywhere else would put to 
shame even the statues of the cherubs in St. Peter's — and they 
seem pigmies before him. His arm is thicker than their whole 
bodies. The only part of the temple or palace at all in proportion 
to him must have been the gateway, which rose in pj^ramidal towers 
now broken down, and rolling in a wild ruin down to the plain. 

Nothing which now exists in the world can give any notion 
of what the effect must have been when he was erect. Nero 
towering above the Coliseum may have been something like it ; 
but he was of bronze, and E-ameses was of solid granite. Nero was 
standing without any object ; Barneses was resting in awful majesty 
after the conquest of the whole of the then known world. No one 
who entered that building, whether it were temple or palace, could 
have thought of anything else but that stupendous being who thus 
had raised himself up above the whole world of gods and men."* 

The other most famous and ancient kingdom was 
Assyria, with Nineveh for its capital. The destined 
home of the Israelites as defined in the Abrahamic 



• Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, p. 42. 
t Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, p. 38. 
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covenant and in many later parts of Scripture, lay 
between those two mighty empires ; and reached from 
the one to the other. The divine purpose was that 
the race of Abraham should dwell between them in 
perfect security and independence, possessing greater 
power and far greater influence than either Egypt or 
Assyria; and using that power and influence, not 
to injure either, but to bless both. God who sent 
Jonah to Nineveh, had thoughts of equal kindness 
toward Egypt. '^ In that day shall five cities in the 
land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan. ** 
In that day shall there bo an altar to the Lord in 
the midst of the land of Egypt. * * And the Egyptians 
shall know the Lord in that day. * * In that day shall 
there bo a highway out of Egypt to Assyria, and the 
Assyrian shall come into Egj^pt, and the Egyptian 
into Assyria. * * In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the 
midst of the land : whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, 
saying. Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria 
the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance." 
But this purpose of mercy, neither Egypt, nor Israel, 
nor Assyria would allow to be accomplished: and 
therefore words of mercy give place to words of 
wrath. ^^ I will make the land of Egypt desolate. * * 
It shall be the basest of the kingdoms; neither shall 
it exalt itself any more above the nations : for I will 
diminish them, that they shall no more rule over the 
nations." 

Cambyses, the son of the Cjons of the book of 
Daniel, went into Egypt and subdued the northern 
part of it, which he attached to the Persian empire. 
In less than forty years, owing to a struggle for inde- 
pendence, the country was again overrun by Persian 
armies, and reduced to more galling subjection than 
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before. Thirty years later, the Athenians and Persians 
were fighting for six years in Egypt for the mastery 
of that country. Four centuries before the Christian 
era the Egyptians struck for liberty, and for half a 
century asserted it ; then fell again under the power 
of the Persians, who drove the king back into Ethiopia 
and became masters of the position. From that time 
Egypt has been oppressed by strangers. The prophets 
did not write of Egypt, as they did of Tyre, and 
Babylonia, and Idumea. They did not say that the 
kingdom should cease to exist; but that it should be 
"the basest of kingdoms." Could history describe it 
in more appropriate terms? 

Nineveh. 

The wonderful remains of Assyrian art which enrich 
the British Museum, were wrought at least two thou- 
sand five hundred years ago. The people who had risen 
to that degree of civilization which those marvellous 
works express, must have imdergone a long process of 
training. That the empire was not of mushroom 
growth, is certain. That its capital was one of the 
largest cities the world has ever contained, is an 
admitted fact. 

The prophecies respecting it, may be summed up 
in the words of Zephaniah. "He will stretch out 
his hand and destroy Assyria; and will make Nineveh 
a desolation, and dry like a wilderness." 

Six centuries before our era, Nineveh was taken 
by the Medes and Persians, and Assyria reduced to 
subjection. It is not, however, so much to the capture 
of Nineveh that attention is now mvited, as to the 
entire ruin of both city and empire. The former rose 
on the banks of a noble river; and even if taken 
by an invader, was, humanly speaking, to the last 
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degree unlikely to be brought to an utter end. Rome 
has been repeatedly captured, and Jerusalem, and 
Athens; but they have not become places for the 
cormorant and the bittern to dwell in. Egypt was 
to be base: Nineveh ^^ empty, and void, and waste." 
The historian fails to describe their fate in terms 
more accurate than those by which the prophets 
•foretold it. 

Babylon 

was built on either side of the Euphrates, and sur- 
rounded by two walls; the outermost being the 
strongest. It had also another wall of defence a little 
to the north, joining the Euphrates and the Tigris; 
resembling therefore tlio fortification which once reached 
from Newcastle to Carlisle. The outermost wall of the 
city, outside of which was a deep moat, was square; 
and each side of the square was fifteen miles in length. 
The height of this wall was three hundred feet, that 
is, twice as high as the pinnacles of King's College 
chapel. If any one deem this well attested account 
fabulous, he may be reminded of a far greater wonder, 
the great wall of China; which, though but twenty 
or twenty-five feet in height, was broad enough for 
six horses to run abreast on it, and twelve hundred 
miles long. Through a vast system of irrigation, 
the district around Babylon was one of the most 
fruitful regions of the world. Such were Babylon and 
Babylonia.* 

"Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as when God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation 

• Grote's Hut. of Greece, vol. in. p. 396, &c. 
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to generation." ^*I -will sweep it with the besom of 
destruction, saith the Lord of hosts." " A drought is on 
her waters, and they shall be dried up." '^ Babylon 
shall become heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an 
astonishment and a hissing, without an inhabitant." 
"Take this prophecy, and bind a stone to it, and 
cast it into the midst of Euphrates, and say, Thus 
shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise from the evil 
that I will bring upon her." Such was the dirge of 
the prophets. 

With the capture of the city by Darius, all are 
familiar by means of the book of Daniel; and its 
record is corroborated by other ancient history. About 
twenty years afterward the people of Babylon regained 
their independence : whereupon they were subjected 
to a second siege, which lasted twenty months, and 
ended in the taking of the city by a stratagem; and 
its walls and gates were broken down. From the 
Persians it passed into the hands of Alexander, who 
sacked it of the enormous treasures he found accumu- 
lated there: which he divided among his troops, 
robbers like himself. Its doom was being fulfilled. 
The great temple of Bel, which the conqueror wished 
to restore, would have required it is said the labour 
of ten thousand men for two months, merely to clear 
away the rubbish. From that time the vast city and 
its environs passed to desolateness ; the ruined build- 
ings becoming a quarry from which materials were 
borne away to build distant towns; and now, its 
very site is matter of some doubt. The Euphrates 
still rolls its waters along, but through a dreary and 
silent desert, varied here and there by great sand 
heaps. Well has it been said that "the records of 
the human race do not present a contrast more striking 
tlian between the primeval magnificence of Babylon, 
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and its long desolation." How came the prophets 
to know that Babylon would be without inhabitant; 
and the region of exuberant fertility around it, a 
Sahara ? 

It is the discriminating character of the prophecies, 
that renders them most impressive. " There shall 
not," said Obadiah, ''be any remaining of the house 
of Esau, for the Lord hath spoken it." Very diflferent 
are the prophecies relating to the posterity of Esau's 
twin-brother, which always imply the perpetuation of 
the race. No one can find an Edomite now: and 
nowhere can man travel without finding the descen- 
dants of Jacob. Esau's posterity had for their home 
the munition of rocks; and, in process of time, the 
commerce from Akabah to Damascus and Tyre came 
under their control, and rendered their wonderful 
defiles the scenes of busy life and abundant population. 
The prophets describe the eagle's nest, as taken by 
the spoiler; and the land and its cities, as having 
stretched over them '' the line of confusion and the 
stones of emptiness" ; the ruin being so complete that 
no remnants of its treasures would remain for the 
gleaners, nor any footstep break the silence of its 
deserted marts, and temples, and tombs. The history 
of Idumea, a region lost to view for six hundred years, 
corresponds with the singular predictions relating to it. 
The history of no other land does correspond with 
those predictions. 

The prophecies of holy writ — ^we repeat it — are dis- 
criminating. They shewed beforehand that Nineveh 
and Babylon should be utterly and irrecoverably 
destroyed : that Jerusalem should not be utterly and 
irrecoverably destroyed, but trodden underfoot of the 
Gentiles: that Idumea should not bo trodden at all, 
but should subside into the deepest silence of solitude ; 
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that Egypt should not, like Babylonia and Edom, 
become utterly void and waste; but should be the 
basest of kingdoms ; that Tyre should not, like Egypt 
and Jerusalem, survive; but should have her very 
stones and dust cast into the sea. The events of 
subsequent centuries have confirmed and executed the 
verdict. How is it that no other books contain such 
pictures of futurity? Socrates was intelligent, and 
Plato, and Herodotus, and Aristotle, and Demosthenes, 
and Cicero. Why had they no such foresight as the 
Jewish seers possessed? How came it to pass that, 
though men with all the illumination of the nineteenth 
century, are confessedly unable to foretel the fate of 
existing cities and kingdoms, Isaiah and Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel could write history beforehand? "Holy men 
of old spake, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost" ; 
and we, therefore, " have a more sure word of Prophecy, 
unto which ye do well that ye take heed, as to a light 
that shineth in a dark place." 

Section 5. 

On Prophecies of the Messiah. 
Many of these are woven around the name of David. 
In one of the later psalms, God says concerning 
Jerusalem, "There will I make the horn of David 
to bud." His house was not to perish, like Eli's; nor 
his dominion to cease, like Saul's. Centuries after his 
death God said, " I will make an everlasting covenant 
with you, even the sure mercies of David. Behold 
I have given him for a witness to the people, a leader 
and commander to the people. And nations that 
knew thee not shall run unto thee, because of the 
Lord thy God, and for the holy one of Israel." That 
predictions of this class, are distinct, numerous, and 
emphatic, most readers of this volume know, and 
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if any wish to consult them, they will readily find 
them by an ordinary concordance, under the word 
David. That Grod would raise up for them a great 
deliverer of the lineage of David, was the common 
faith of the Jews. For this sense of prophecy we are 
not dependent on the New Testament. It is patent 
on the very face of the words; and was one of the 
prominent articles of the national creed. But mar- 
vellous indeed were some of the terms in which the 
ancient seers spake of the expected descendant and 
heir of David; as will be seen in the two subjoined 
citations : the first from the 9th chapter of Isaiah, the 
second from the 23rd chapter of Jeremiah : — 

**Unto us a cliild is bom, unto us a son is given: and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, the Father of the 
everlasting age, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment 
and with justice from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the 
Lord of hosts will perform this." 

** Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, and 
shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. In his days Judah 
shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : and this is his name 
whereby he shall be called. The Loed Our Eighteousness." 

Beyond controversy these promises held out to the 
Israelites the hope of strength and glory at the time 
of their fulfilment: and therefore, says the Jew, they 
and others like them cannot point to Jesus of Nazareth, 
because from the time of his appearance, the nation 
sank to ruin.* The reply is, that the blessings promised 
were brought near to the Jews, and by them rejected. 
'^ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, * * how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathercth 

* KoulJacoh iu defence of the Jewish Religion, by Jacob Nikelsburger, p. 56. 

H 
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her chickens under her wings, and ye would not." 
And having thus removed the objection, let us calmly 
consider these astonishing passages of the ancient scrip- 
tures. They clearly speak of some one who would not 
descend from heaven like an angel, but be bom ; who 
would diflfer from ordinary men, as the divine differs 
from the human : who would come to reign as the son 
and heir of David ; whose dominion would be unlike 
all other earthly dominion in its perfect righteousness, 
and its perpetuity; and who would bear this singular 
name, The Lord our Righteousness. No one applies 
these predictions to Zerubbabel, or Peter, or Herod, 
or Constantino: but centuries after the death of the 
prophets, there did appear one of whom it was said, 
^' This is He." Bom in Bethlehem, and of the house 
of David, it was testified of him that he would be 
great, and that the Lord God would give him the 
throne of his father David. ^^Grod with us," was the 
name assigned to him. The apostle John describes 
him in the beginning of his Grospel in words less 
trumpet-like than those of Isaiah, but not less strong. 
With common consent did his followers declare that 
his kingdom was one of unchanging and unmingled 
truth, that it should last as long as the world, and 
that he possessed it because he wrought out and 
brought in everlasting righteousness. There can be 
no question as to the singularity and marvellousness 
of the prophecies; nor any controversy as to the 
agreement of the Christian records concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth with those prophecies. 

There is but one plausible objection to the obvious 
inference. An unbeliever may plead that the early 
Christians had the predictions to guide them, and 
shaped their description of the master they followed 
by the words of the prophets. They had the model, 
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he may say, in the Jewish books, and described their 
hero accordingly. ^^Do you, unbeliever, try the 
experiment" we reply, ^' Let us see whether you can 
imitate the Galilean fishermen. We will not bind you 
down to one stigmatized as a malefactor, and lying 
under universal opprobrium, but will give you your 
choice among all the greatest, wisest, and best men 
of the earth. Fix you on some one, and proclaim 
him as God mighty, on whose shoulders the govern- 
ment of ages shall rest ; the Lord our Righteousness, 
whose name shall for ever be above every other name. 
And know you not that if the fiction live a single 
hour, a few short months will dispel it for ever? 
How came it to pass that the Jewish records con- 
tained the eccentric, singular, and mysterious descrip- 
tions quoted above; that the primitive Christians 
pointed with one consent to the crucified Nazarene, 
saying, ^ This is He' ; and that the events of eighteen 
centuries, and of the present day, confirm their testi- 
mony: so confirm it, that fifty millions of copies of 
the word of the crucified Nazarene have been printed 
during the present century, and in more than two 
hundred of the languages of mankind? If this be 
not prophecy fulfilled, what can be ? ' Shew the things 
that are to come hereafter, that we may know that 
ye are Gods.' 'Who hath declared this from ancient 
time ? Have not I the Lord ?' " 

In the 53rd chapter of the book of Isaiah, and 
the last three verses of the 52nd chapter, a servant 
of God is pourtrayed, in whom peculiarities, which 
apparently could not be combined in any one person, 
should meet. He was to be remarkable for the super- 
human purity of his conduct, doing no violence, 
uttering no deceitful word; to be exalted and ex- 
tolled, and very high; to be despised and rejected; 

h2 
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to suffer greatly for the sins of others; to be a sin- 
offering; to endure injustice without a murmur; to 
be put to death, and yet prolong his days; and 
perfectly to succeed in his singular work. 

Critics discuss the book of Isaiah, and some of them 
venture to tell us that parts of it were written after 
he was dead. Their theories touch not the present 
argument. We receive the book from its guardians, 
the Jews. Its prophecies are not Christian documents ; 
but were confessedly in existence and translated cen- 
turies before our era. Probably the inspired writer 
searched diligently what, or what manner of time, 
the spirit of God did signify; and searched in vain: 
but we know that in these words we have the gospel 
according to Peter and John and Paul, preached afore- 
time; we find here imbodied the most comforting and 
life-giving truths of the new covenant. Shall we 
suppose an unbeliever to suggest that the Evangelists 
and Apostles borrowed them from the prophet, and 
then ascribed them to Jesus of Nazareth? Ah! but 
how comes it to pass that the holiest and most useful 
men declare that the more their souls are saturated 
with these doctrines, the purer and the more jubilant 
do they become ; and that such men in dying moments 
bear a yet stronger testimony to the crucified one, as 
a firm foundation for their hopes of perpetual blessed- 
ness? How is it that the mightiest power and the 
best, the power of Paul, and Luther, and Bunyan, 
and Wesley, and Henry Martin, and Carey, has been 
and is found in the truths which Isaiah expressed 
beforehand, and the Apostles preached? ^^Take you, 
unbeliever, some other one, and robe him, if you 
can, with those various characteristics which Isaiah 
describes, and see if the hero of your ministry becomes 
the light of the world and the life of men. Strange 
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and sad beyond all expression is it, that such evidence 
that Jesus is the Christ of God and the Saviour of 
men, does not awaken universal faith, and enkindle 
ecstatic joy. Inconsiderate men! to whom the Lord 
Jesus is still as a root out of a dry ground, sleep no 
longer. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON THE GENEALOGICAL TABLES OF MATTHEW AND LUKE. 

Luke carries the record of names back from Jesus 
to Adam. Matthew begins with Abraham. From Adam 
to Abraham, the list of Luke agrees with those given 
in the book of Genesis, with the exception of the name 
of Cainan, which occurs in Genesis once only, and as 
the designation of the grandson of Adam. In Luke's 
genealogy we meet with another Cainan, the great 
grandson of Noah. Whether the name is an interpola- 
tion in the latter case, or is omitted in Genesis, is ques- 
tionable. Those who desire to see the reasons for the 
retention of the name strongly stated, may find them in 
Russell's Connection of Sacred and Prof ane History^ i. p. 158. 

From Abraham to David the registers of the two 
Evangelists exactly agree. 

The design of this chapter is not to discuss these 
tables in so far as they relate to times anterior to David, 
but to shew how the records of generations from David 
downwards attest the fulfilment of many prophecies. 

" There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots." 
'^ What think ye of Christ? whose son is he? They 
say unto him. The Son of David." " Of this man's 
seed hath God, according to his promise, raised up 
unto Israel a saviour, Jesus." '^I am the root and 
the oflFspring of David." Such are a few of the very 
many examples in which, throughout the latter half 
of the Old Testament and the whole of the New, stress 
is laid on the descent of the Lord Jesus from David. 
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A fact which occupies so conspicuous a place in the 
Bible, and to which the Lord himself, bending from 
his glorious high throne, has repeatedly summoned 
human attention, certainly claims from us careful con- 
sideration and intelligent faith. 

If the question were put, Who was Jesus ? all could 
reply that he was the Son of David, that he is so called 
in the New Testament, that those Jews who withheld 
their hosannas do not seem to have disputed his gene- 
alogy : but very few probably would open the book 
and point to the registers, although they are inserted 
to supply the evidence; and although, unless we can 
make such use of them, they are to us a dead letter. 
A dead letter? Yes, and worse than a dead letter: 
for if those registers be not aids, they are hindrances 
to faith ; rendering obscure what they profess to ex- 
plain. And that is the opinion now held by many, 
as of the Mosaic account of creation, so of the gene- 
alogies of Matthew and Luke. Infidels have for many 
centuries affirmed them to be contradictory ; and 
Christian expositors scarcely recognize them as a part 
of the evidences of our holy religion : or if they do, 
increase the perplexity by the elaborateness of their 
explanations. Dean Alford pronounces the attempt to 
reconcile the two lists ^^over curious, and uncritical": and 
it may be feared that Lord Arthur Hervey's lengthened 
dissertations have but bewildered his readers. 

Preparatory to the examination of these registers 
by the student, should be the dismissal from his mind 
of the notion that they are hard to be understood. 
Let him lay aside that common prejudice, and he will 
see that they are of child-like simplicity, and most 
completely fulfil their design of shewing that Jesus 
was son and heir of David. 

Matthew reckons downward from David to ^' Jesus 
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who is called Christ" : Luke backward from '^ Jesus, 
.'as was supposed) the son of Joseph," to David. For 
convenience of reference, both lists are given below 
in the downward order: — 



Matthew's Register. 


Luke's Register. 




DAVID. 


Solomon, Son of David. 


Nathan, Son of David. 


Boboam. 


Mattatha. 




Menan. 


Abia. 


Melea. 


Asa. 


Eliakim. 




Jonan. 


Josaphat. 


Joseph. 


Joram. 


Juda. 


Ozias. 


Simeon. 
Levi. 


Joatham. 


Matthat. 


Achaz. 


Jorim. 




Eliezer. 


Ezekias. 


Jose. 


Manasses. 


Er. 


Amon. 


Elmodam. 
Cosani. 


Josias. 


Addi. 


Jecbonias. 


Melchi. 




Nen. 


Salathiel. 


Salathiel. 


Zorobabel. 


Zorobabel. 




Rhesa. 


Abiud. 


Joanna. 




Juda. 


Eliakim. 


Joseph. 


Azor. 


Semei. 
Mattathias. 


Sadoc. 


Maath. 
Nagge. 


Achim. 


EsH. 




Naum. 


Elind. 


Amos. 




Mattathias. 


Eleazar. 


Joseph. 




Janna. 


Matthan. 


Melchi. 




Levi. 


Jacob. 


Matthat. 




HeH. 


Joseph. 


Joseph, probably mamed to 




Hell's daughter. 


CHKIST. 


JESUS. 
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Luke's list, giving forty-two generations in about 
a thousand years, is perhaps complete as well as correct: 
Matthew's Hst was not intended to be complete. For 
example, Ozias was the great-great-grandson of Joram. 
An example of a register much more abbreviated may 
be found in the seventh chapter of the book of Ezra. 

These registers of the descendants of David's two 
sons, Solomon and Nathan, become quite intelligible, 
and, for the purpose of shewing that our Lord is the 
son of David, thoroughly eflfective, by the help of one 
rule of interpretation. Where the descent was through 
the daughter, the name of her husband is given, not 
her own. An English register, constructed on the 
same plan, would read thus: — 

George III. 

Edward, Duke of Kent, 

Albert, 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 

the name of Queen Victoria not being inserted. Lord 
Arthur Hervey has adduced the case of Jair, who 
in the time of Joshua, was an eminent man in Israel. 
He belonged to the tribe of Judah, as appears from 
1 Chr. ii. 22 ; yet both in Numbers and Deuteronomy 
is he called a '^ son of Manasseh," and celebrated for 
his conquests in the territory of that tribe: all which 
is plain, on the supposition that he had married a 
daughter and heiress of Manasseh. 

The lists given above explain themselves. All the 
names are of men : as of course, according to the theory 
expounded, they must be. And on what other theory 
can the entire absence of the names of women be 
accounted for? 

It will be observed also, that the registers give 
two pairs of identical names, in two places. 



Salathiel. Salathiel. 

Zorobabel. Zorobabel. 



Joseph. Joseph. 

Christ. Jesus. 
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Suppose Salathiel to have married a daughter of Neri, 
and we understand why his name appears in both lists. 
We know that Zerubbabel was the son of Salathiel, and 
have only to suppose him to have been the ancestor of the 
two lines that follow his name, and all is plain : Rhesa 
being the son or son-in-law of Zerubbabel ; and Abiud 
being related to him in like manner, though perhaps 
after an interval of one or more generations. 

Had it been requisite to trace the genealogy of our 
Saviour by two lines of ancestry, beyond the era of 
David, the registers would have been as under : — 

Obed. 



Jesse. 


Jesse. 


David. 


David. 


Solomon. 


Nathan. 



Assume that Mary, the mother of our Lord, was 
a daughter of Heli, and the two pairs of names with 
which the registers close, are in like manner explained. 
The key fits all the wards of the lock. 

Salathiel was a descendant of David in the line 
of Solomon. Neri's daughter was a descendant of 
David in the line of Nathan. In Zorobabel, their son, 
the two lines met. Consequently, all that follow in 
the two lists were — not only the descendants of David 
but — the descendants of both Solomon and Nathan. 
Joseph was the son of Solomon, as Matthew's register 
shews. He was also descended from Nathan, through 
the link supplied by Zorobabel. Mary, Heli's daughter, 
was a descendant of Nathan as Luke's register shews. 
She was also a descendant of Solomon through the 
link supplied by Zorobabel. Both Joseph and Mary, 
therefore, were descendants of both Solomon and 
Nathan. So complete is the evidence handed down 
to us that both legally and lineally, our Lord was a 
branch springing from the root of David. 
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With the view of rendering obvious the evidence 
supplied by these ancient records, they are presented 
again in a slightly altered arrangement. 

Matthew's Begister. Luke's Eegister. 



Solomon, Son of David. 

Boboam. 

Abia. 

Asa. 

Josaphat. 

Joram. 

02das. 

Joatliam. 

Achaz. 

Ezekias. 

Manasses. 

Amon. 

Josias. 

Jechonias. 

Salathiel. 



DAVID. 



ZOROBABEL. 

The Son of Salathiel and Neri's dauehter. 



Nathan, Son of David. 
Mattatha. 
Menan. 
Melea. 
Eliakim. 
Jonan. 
Joseph. 
Juda. 
Simeon. 
Levi. 
Matthat. 
Jorim. 
Eliezer. 
Jose. 
Er. 

Elmodam. 
Cosam. 
Addi. 
Melchi. 
Neri. 

Salathiel, probably married 
to the daughter of Neri. 



Abiud, descendant of 

Zorobabel. 
Eliakim. 

Azor. 

Sadoc. 

Achim. 

EUud. 

Eleazar. 

Matthan. 

Jacob. 

Joseph. 

CHEI8T. 



Ehesa, Son or Son-in-law 

of Zorobabel. 
Joanna. 
Juda. 
Joseph. 
Semei. 
Mattathias. 
Maath. 
Nagge. 
Esli. 
Naum. 
Amos. 
Mattathias. 
Joseph. 
Janna. 
Melchi. 
Levi. 
Matthat. 
HeH. 
Joseph. 
JES 



iph. 

lUS. 
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Many who would deem it a disgrace to be unable to 
explain the relation of Albert Victor Christian Edward, 
the infant Prince of this empire, to George the First, 
and would be reluctant to confess themselves unable 
to trace his lineage to times much more remote, have 
never troubled themselves to investigate the relation- 
ship of the King of kings to his father David. Is 
this consistent with the duty of Christian discipleship 
and loyalty? Prophets, and Apostles, and our Lord 
himself while he was on earth and after his ascension, 
make the Messiah known to us as the son of David; 
and two genealogies are preserved that our faith in 
that fact may be enlightened and firm. Are we to 
leave them to be misrepresented by infidels, and mis- 
understood by Christians? Nay, for this part of 
Scripture like others is given for our learning; and 
is well adapted to add strength to our faith, and fervour 
to our hosannas. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Section 1. 
on the doctrine of the trinity. 

Our Saviour is called God. That he is divine in 
nature, that the word God denotes his deity, seems 
to be clearly taught where he is called ^Hhe image 
of the invisible God" ; i.e. like the invisible God, even 
as Seth was like Adam. Still more expressly is a 
participation in the essential nature of the Father 
ascribed to the Son, by the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; who uses words which it is difficult to 
translate, and impossible to strengthen, x^pa^cT^/) t^9 
v7ro9Tao-5ft)9 avTov, which may be rendered, the very 
counterpart of his being. He who saves us by his 
death is also revealed to us as Lord and ruler of all 
things created. To comment on the many passages 
which declare this his sovereignty, for the purpose 
of shewing that they are to be understood in their 
natural, that is in the widest sense, is needless: for 
Paul when specifying one exception to his supremacy, 
namely the Father who did put all things under him, 
clearly excludes all other exceptions. Moreover, the 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ underlies the whole 
fabric of the New Covenant. Take away that foun- 
dation, and the entire scheme of redemption becomes 
a ruinous heap. ^^ Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ?" Was Christ a mere man ? Then the 
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question means little more than this, Who shall separate 
us from the love of Peter ? Instead of the shield of 
divine power in the hand of infinite love for our eternal 
safeguard, we are but assured of the constancy of the 
affection of a fellow-creature. Or again, ^^ Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth." Regard this as said of him, without whom 
was not anything made that was made, and in whom 
all things consist ; and the awfiil attribute of divine 
justice, and the law of God — the expression of that 
justice — are magnified, as no penalties of earth or hell 
could magnify them. But if it be merely a fellow- 
croature that becomes the end of God's law for righteous- 
ness on behalf of a multitude no man can number, 
our conceptions of both law and lawgiver instead of 
being exalted, are lowered ; lowered immeasurably, and 
irrecoverably. 

The Bible teaches us to look upward through the 
creation, and above the creation, and to discern as 
existing in the divine nature, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit ; separated by measureless distance 
not of degree only, but of kind, fi'om all other ex- 
istence; allied to each other by oneness of nature, 
and in the bonds of infinite affection. It is chiefly 
in its relation to our deliverance from sin and its 
consequences, that this revelation now ministers to 
our joy ; but it is greatly to be prized also, as aiding 
our apprehension of divine blessedness. The idea of 
the divine being as having ^^ lived alone"; necessitated 
by the very perfection of the divine nature to be isolated 
from all other existence; and ever to remain in a 
state of solitude, compared with which that of Adam 
in Eden offers but a distant resemblance, may be 
sublime ; but is certainly comfortless and chilling. Very 
pleasant is it to have the conception of infinite commu- 
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nion combined with infinite majesty, through the reve- 
lation of the Son ^^in the bosom of the Father," and 
of the Spiiit who " searcheth all things, yea even the 
deep things of God." 

In these views of the Trinity there is little or 
nothing, as far as the writer can perceive, to create 
perplexity, or prove a stumbling-block to faith. Resting 
here, the mind is not tortured by the vain attempt 
to explain what is farthest removed from our appre- 
hension, the divine essence. But instead of being 
content reverently to gaze afar off, men have sought 
to break through the bounds assigned them, and to 
see the face of God. On no subject have they been 
more dogmatic, than about the secrets of the divine 
existence. Distinctions no one can define, assertions 
no one can prove, and bold contradictions, have been 
thrust into the formulas of Christian profession. Many 
tenets now current as parts of the Trinitarian creed, 
rest on a very precarious basis, are a source of great 
perplexity to thoughtful Christians, nurture the unbelief 
of sceptics, and obstruct the labours of Missionaries. 

Section 2. 

On the Incarnation of Spirit. 

The fact of such incarnation, we know : of the mode 
thereof, we are profoundly ignorant. The instances 
of incarnation that we are acquainted with, we may 
lawfully scrutinize; in some amount of speculation 
relating to them, we may lawfully indulge;* but must 
be careful to distinguish between such speculation, 
and the things '^most surely believed among us." 

It has been imagined by many that the divine 
nature alone is perfect in spirituality: and that all 
intelligent creatures need for their perfection, some 
kind of imbodiment. Our present imbodiment is in- 
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carnation; and by means of the body of flesh and 
blood is it that we receive almost all our mental 
conceptions, and hold intercourse with things external 
to ourselves. By death men are disembodied; and 
death is a curse, depriving man of one part of himself. 
Ghostly existence has to the man of Christian faith, 
the great iattraction of holiness with the Lord in 
Paradise; but should probably be regarded as, in 
itself, an enfeebled and impoverished existence. Plato 
taught that the nakedness of the spirit was its glory. 
Paul was otherwise instructed. '^Not for that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed upon." 

Our incarnation is a mystery, as glorious as it is 
profound. By means of the tongue, thought passes 
from our minds to the souls of those around us. By 
means of the ear, all our fellow-creatures have access 
to our minds. By the eye we commune with the 
trees and the ocean and the stars; and with the 
thoughts of men of all past generations. Admirable 
beyond all description is the human body, as the 
medium through which truth comes to our souls, and 
passes from them. But at the resurrection there will 
be given to the just a far nobler imbodiment; a 
vehicle through which the spirit will possess power 
and blessedness, such as Adam if sinless could not, 
while his tabernacle was flesh, have known. Man's 
perfection is to be found, not in a disembodied state, 
but by means of an etherealized imbodiment. 

It is possible that demons were once imbodied, 
and that their punishment consists in part in their 
being now spirits without any tenancy, or any hope 
of a bodily resurrection. Their eager desire to find 
a lodgment in human bodies, is one of the remarkable 
disclosures of inspiration. Multitudes of them seem 
to have found some mitigation of their misery by 
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clustering in one human form ; and to have dreaded 
the exorcising power of the Son of God, because it 
might deprive them of a temporary shelter ; and to 
have preferred imbodiment in the very swine, to a 
mere ghostly existence. 

But while created spirits need some material vehicle, 
to the divine nature no such necessity belongs : nor can 
we conceive of that natupe as allying itself with other 
forms of existence, without boundless condescension 
and humiliation. That the Word of God should have 
been united to the nature of angels, had been mar- 
vellous : that the Word should be made flesh, and made 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, is the great mystery of 
divine power and divine love. " Oh the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! His 
ways are past finding out!" 

Section 3. 

On the doctrine of eternal Sonship. 
The popular objection to this tenet is, its apparent 
irreconcilableness with the eternity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Very specious is this objection, but unsound: 
for we do not hesitate to avow our belief in eternal 
purposes; and yet an eternal son is not one whit 
more perplexing than an eternal purpose. To man 
it seems that he who forms the purpose must be 
before the purpose; and therefore that there must 
have been a time antecedent to the divine purposes; 
which conclusion is very near akin to Atheism: for 
God without a purpose were not God.* The diffi- 
culty lies in the word eternal. We no sooner begin 
to reason about things eternal, than we get beyond 
our depth. Admitting therefore that the common 

• Anclrew Fuller On the Sonship of ChrisL See his works, 6th edition, 
vol. V. p. 583. 

I 
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objection to the tenet in question is of no weight, 
we have to inquire what the scripture saith. 

Most plainly does it teach us that our Saviour is 
the Son of God in virtue of the miraculous conception. 
^^The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be bom of thee 
shall be called the Son of God." Inasmuch as a 
very distinct reason is thus given for the phrase " Son 
of God" as applied to our Lord, we are not at liberty 
to assign another reason, unless another is revealed. 

It has been asserted that another reason for the 
phrase "Son of God" is given in the words of Paul, 
"We declare unto you glad tidings, how that the 
promise which was made unto the fathers, God hath 
fulfilled the same unto us their children, in that he 
hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also written in 
the second psalm. Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee."* We should read, "he hath raised 
up Jesus," not "he hath raised up Jesus again." 
The reference is not to the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead, but to his incarnation. 

Pearson adduces another scripture to shew that other 
reason is given for the sonship of our Lord, than his 
immaculate conception. "His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, which was made of the seed of David according 
to the flesh ; and declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead." The bodily nature in 
man is weak and defiled: in Christ, who was only 
"supposed" to be the son of Joseph, it was holy: 
and declared to be so by — ck^ after ?t — the resurrection 



* Pearson On the Creed. Article ll. near the beginning, 
t See Tyndale's, Cranmer's, and the Genevan yersions. 
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from the dead. "Ye denied the holy one, but God 
raised him from the dead, and set him at his own 
right hand." The resurrection of our Lord was not 
the means, but the proof of filiation. 

The doctrine of eternal sonship is sustained by 
inference only. Nowhere in the Bible is it declared. 
The inference in many instances is plausible ; in none 
conclusive. " The Word" was in the beginning with 
God. "The only begotten Son of God" is the Word 
made flesh. LawfriUy may believers strive to conceive 
of the divine relationship between the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; but reverence should restrain them from assum- 
ing that on such a theme the same confidence is due 
to their own inferences, as to the direct teaching of 
scripture. The subject is discussed at length, by that 
able writer, R. Watson, in his Theological Institutes:^ 
and the discussion affords curious proof of the extent 
to which a writer is in danger of being led captive, 
by zeal for his own theory. Mr. Watson aflfirms that 
the Jews knew and acknowledged that the title ^^Son 
of God," was " claimed in its highest sense by him," 
p. 221 ; that Solomon and the ancient Hebrews must 
have been "well enough acquainted with a distinction 
of persons in the Trinity," p. 231 : that the phrase 
in Micah, "whose goings forth have been from ever- 
lasting," "conveys precisely the same idea as the 
eternal generation of the Son of God"; ** and "must 
stand as an irrefutable proof of the faith of the ancient 
Jewish Church, both in the Divinity and the divine 
Sonship of Messiah," pp. 232, 3 : that the words, God 
"sent his Son" into the world, imply "that he was 
the Son of God when, and consequently before, he 



* Works of Richard Watson, vol. x. p. 221, &c. 

i2 
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was sent into the world," p. 241 ; a species of logic 
which would prove that John the Baptist, who was 
^^a man sent from God," was a man when, and con- 
sequently before, he was sent. Many of tlie arguments 
of Mr. Watson resolve themselves into mere assump- 
tions; and this fault, occurring in the writings of 
so clear a thinker, creates strong suspicion that his 
theory cannot be sustained by valid evidence. He 
cites the confession of Nathaniel ^^ Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God, thou art the king of Israel," and 
contends that as he thought our Lord to be of 
Nazareth, he was ignorant of the circumstances of 
his birth; and called him Son of God, because he 
had been convinced of his omniscience, and therefore 
of his divinity by his saying, ^^I saw thee under 
the fig-tree," pp, 222, 4. Now it is not likely that 
Nathaniel was ignorant of John the Baptist, and his 
ministry. To two great truths did John bear witness ; 
^hat the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and that 
Jesus was the Son of God. Moved by the manifestation 
made to himself, Nathaniel avowed his conviction 
that Jesus was, as John had borne record, the Son 
of God. He received the testimony of John ; but that 
he had the remotest conception of the doctrine of 
the Nicene fathers, is 9, purely gratuitous assumption ; 
and yet his confession is about as good evidence as 
any Mr. Watson has adduced. 

Without controversy, great is the mystery of the 
incarnation of the eternal Word : but not greater than 
the mystery of the incarnation of our own spirits. 
The former surprises us much more than the latter, 
but is not more truly out of the reach of our under- 
standing. Mr. Watson pleads warmly against the 
notion that the Sonship of our Lord is a merely human 
distinction; or, to use his own words, against the 
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supposition that it refers ^' to the immediate production 
of the humanity by divine power." And so far he 
has scripture to sustain him. The flesh is not the 
Son of God. That designation denotes the Word 
made flesh. But there is no part of scripture which 
says that the Word of God was the Son of God. 
Of the origin of the existence of the Word of God, 
by whom the Father made the worlds, we are left 
in ignorance. It may be given us in another world 
to know that the Nicene inquirers came as near to 
the truth as in this world men can ; or we may here- 
after find that their theory of eternal sonship is wholly 
baseless. On such a subject, unless revelation be in- 
disputably plain, man cannot innocently be confident. 
Deeply therefore is it to be regretted that the bald 
dogmatism of the Nicene era should be thrust into 
popular confessions of faith ; or indeed into any con- 
fessions. How long will the people parrot-like follow 
the priest as he says ''I believe in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, begotten of the Father before all worlds." Let 
all who are alive to theii* own responsibility to God, 
as the God of truth, remember that the standard of 
faith is the Bible, not the Bible supplemented by the 
Nicene creed. If the doctrine of eternal sonship be 
not taught in scripture, the utterance of that creed is 
superstition and sin. 

It perhaps deserves serious consideration, whether 
the Nicene dogma have not the effect of thrusting 
out of sight one of the most wonderful facts disclosed 
by divine revelation : for the testimony of scripture 
is that the human body born of Mary was, through 
the wonder-working power of God to whom all things 
are possible, animated by the Word of God. ^^ The 
Word was made flesh * * and we beheld * * the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father." Men have 
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added to this statement, and maintained that our 
Saviour had not only a body made in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, but a human soul; whereas, according 
to scripture, Jesus of Nazareth was not the son of 
Joseph and Mary, but the incarnation of the Word 
which was in the beginning with God. How the 
two, the human and the divine, should dwell to- 
gether in such combination, we know not; but we 
may reasonably expect to gain some further light on 
this mysterious subject, as the result of our future 
experience, and while we are here, let our faith firmly 
grasp such suggestions as the word of God contains, 
and wait for the grand discoveries of eternity. There 
is ^^one mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus :" which must not be interpreted to mean 
that the mediation is by humanity alone ; for the man 
Christ Jesus was the Word made flesh. So when we 
read that he who was in the form of God, was made in 
the likeness of man, we have probably before us the 
most wonderful of all facts. It was not in a figure, 
but really, that ^^he who was rich, for our sakes 
became poor" : nor is the Immanuel of scripture two 
persons, but one person. In the beginning was the 
Word; by him the Father made the worlds; without 
him was not any thing made that was made. He, 
the Word divine and everlasting, was made in*the 
likeness of sinful flesh. In him dwelt all the Ailness 
of the Godhead bodily : and having given himself for 
our sins, he rose to reign ^^God over all things." 
Without controversy great is the mystery of godliness, 
the Word was made flesh. 
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Section 4. 

On the orthodox theory of three persons in the Trinity. 
By the orthodox, we do not mean the scriptural 
theory; but that which has been maintained by the 
body calling itself *^the church." Of that theory, we 
may take Pearson, in his noble treatise on the creed 
called the Apostles' ; Bull, in his admirable work on 
the Nicene creed ; and Burton, in his learned digests of 
the testimonies of the Ante-Nicene fathers to the Trinity 
and the divinity of our Saviour, as the representatives. 
According to that theory, the Father only is self-existent: 
the Son derives his divine existence from the Father, 
and as divine is inferior to the Father, though not in 
nature; inferior, in that he is the Son, and not the 
Father : and the Holy Spirit derives his divine existence 
— according to the eastern Cliristians from the Father, 
according to the western Christians from the Father and 
the Son — not by generation, but procession. 

^'This is not to be denied, that there can be but one essenoe 
properly divine, and so but one GK>d of infinite wisdom, power, 
and majesty ; that there can be but one person originally of himself 
subsisting in that infinite Being, because a plurality of more persons 
so subsisting would necessarily infer a multiplicity of (jk)ds ; that the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is originally Ood, as not receiving his 
eternal being horn, any other. Wherefore it necessarily followeth that 
Jesus Christ, who is certainly not the Father, cannot be a person 
subsisting in the divine nature originally of himself; and consequently, 
as we have already proved, that he is truly and properly the 
eternal GK>d, he must be imderstood to have the Gk>dhead communicated 
to him by the Father, who is not only eternally but originally 
Gt>d. . . .In that perfect and absolute equality there is, notwithstanding, 
this disparity, that the Father hath the Oodhead, not from the Son, 
nor from any other, whereas the Son hath it from the Father. . . • 
From whence he which is equal, even in that equality confesseth a 
priority, saying 'the Father is greater than I'; the Son equal in 
respect to his nature, the Father greater in reference to the commu- 
nication of the Godhead.*' — ^Pearson an the Crwd, — ^Article 2. 

'^The very words, son and generation, manifestly imply the sub- 
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ordination of the Son to the Father begetting him * * * He who is, 
God of God, cannot be said to be God of himself (a seipso) without 
manifest contradiction. * * * Under this head we assert two things, 
first, that the ancients decided that God the Father is, even in respect 
to his divinity, greater than the Son ; then, that they taught neverthe- 
less that the Fatl^er is greater than the Son in respect to his original 
alone, but that in nature both are equal.'* — Bull on the Nicene Creeds 
Sec. 4, c. 1, §2. 

** What he (Origen) says of nothing being unproduced {dyiwriTov) 
except the Father, is strictly orthodox, and has always been the 
doctrine of the catholic church. The Son and the Holy Ghost 
have always been said to be derived from the Father ; the one by 
generation, the other by procession. Neither of them is self-existent, 
and therefore neither of them is unproduced. But this doctrine was 
never considered to be incompatible with the eternity of the Son or 
the Holy Ghost.** — Burton's Testimony of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the 
Trinity y p. IQl. 

** The catholic church has always held that as a Son begotten by the 
Father, Christ is so far inferior to the Father." — Burton's Testimony of 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christy p. 16. 

The most questionable of these statements is that 
which denies the self-existence of him whose ^'name 
is called the Word of God." Admit the doctrine of 
eternal Sonship, and it would seem indeed to, follow 
that we must ascribe to the second person in the Trinity 
a derived existence : but, as has been shewn, that doc- 
trine is not affirmed in scripture, and, as an inference 
from scripture is, at best, very doubtful. It receives, 
however, some countenance from the manner in which 
scripture uses the prepositions e'/c, h^d^ and eU, meaning of, 
through or by means of, and to or into. Paul says there 
is ^^one God, the Father, of whom are all things; 
* * and one Lord Jesus Christ by whom are all things." 
Throughout the New Testament this distinction is 
preserved; but though the Son is of the Father, it is 
nowhere said that '^ the Word" is of the Father. And 
there are parts of scripture which cannot be easily 
reconciled with the orthodox theory of divine Sonship : 
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for, in the Old Testament it is declared that the King 
who was to be raised up in the line of David, should be 
called ^^ Jehovah our Righteousness"; and the name 
Jehovah is commonly supposed to imply the self- 
existence of him who bears it. Self-existence is a 
subject so far beyond our knowledge, that we ought 
to speak of it with great caution. To the writer it 
seems wise to refrain from teaching that ^Hhe Word 
of God" is not self-existent; and to regard the point 
as one, by us, ^^not seen as yet." For, the orthodox 
theory involves us in consequences dubious, and per- 
plexing; consequences, some of which a pious mind 
shrinks from accepting, lest it should be guilty of 
irreverence. No one can complain of want of serious- 
ness in Pearson's treatment of the subject; but his 
theme has led him into assertions about the divine 
nature, which create discomfort in the mind of tlie 
reader. ^^ In that perfect and absolute equality, there 
is, notwitlistanding, disparity." If tliere be disparity, 
how can the equality be perfect and absolute? Why 
should man's metapliysics be suffered to becloud religion 
by the bold dogma that a self-existent one, and one 
not self-existent, are perfectly and absolutely equal ? 
And when that stout advocate of orthodoxy, Waterland, 
says — Query 24th — ^^ I never pretend that self-existence 
is an essential character of God," he gets beyond his 
depth; and gives pain, not instruction, to his readers. 
Some authors, — e,g> Dr. Adam Clarke and Moses Stuart 
^ — deem the Nicene creed really inconsistent with the 
divinity of Christ. That the Athanasian creed contra- 
dicts itself, and contradicts the Nicene creed, is evident. 
The other main point involved in the orthodox 
creed as represented by the quotations given above, 
is, the " disparity" between the persons in the God- 
head. That disparity is not revealed to us as a dis- 
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parity of origin, or of nature; but of operations and 
glory. To affirm that our Saviour is ^^ inferior" to the 
Father by reason of eternal generation, and the Holy 
Spirit by reason of procession, is an attempt to be 
wise above that which is written. The Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit are revealed to us in their 
works, and in the honour we are to pay to them. In 
both these respects there is a supremacy assigned to 
the Father : and it is our duty to bow to the revelation 
granted us ; and not deem it an act of piety to amend 
the instructions, and outrun the example, of Christ and 
his apostles. 

During our Lord's incarnate existence, he distinctly 
taught his disciples that he was acting, instrumentally. 
" I came not to do mine own will." " The Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works." We know that 
he who thus spake existed before the creation, and 
wrought the wonders of creation; but then, as when 
he was on earth, he was in all things doing the will 
of God, with whom he was. By him, the Father made 
the worlds. ''AH things were made (Sid) by means 
of him." '' All things were created (Scd) by means of 
him, and (ek) for him." Of the Father it is said, '' of 
him, and through him, and to him are all things." 
All things are through and to the Son; but of the 
Father only. 

With equal distinctness does the supremacy of the 
Father appear, in that he is usually the object, and 
always the ultimate object of prayer and praise ; accord- 
ing to these rules, ''Through Christ Jesus, we have 
access by one Spirit, unto the Father"; "To him 
every knee shall bow, to the glory of God the Father." 
There are however exceptions to the first of these 
rules; and they claim careful attention. 

By neither precept nor example are we taught to 
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offer prayer or praise to the Holy Spirit. Many 
infer the propriety of the practice, from the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit; but the apostles were as capable 
of drawing inferences as we are : and they had inspira- 
tion to guide them. If a believer deem it right to sing — 

Descend, immortal Dove; 
Spread thy kind wings abroad; 
And, wrapt in flames of holy love. 
Bear all my soul to God, 

to his own master he standeth or falleth : but he must 
not pretend that the Bible, and the Bible only, is 
his religion. 

In the history of the Son of God we do unques- 
tionably meet with exceptions to the rule of worship 
which has been quoted : but these are not to be sought 
in the homage sometimes paid to our Saviour in the 
days of his humiliation, which in many cases, certainly, 
amounted to nothing more than the respect paid to 
a superior ; as when there came a leper and worshipped 
him, saying. Sir, if thou wilt, thou canst cleanse me.* 
But after the ascension of the Lord Jesus, the disciples 
discerned his divinity, and paid him divine homage. 
Yet even then the instances of prayer and praise pre- 
sented to him were few, and marked by peculiar 
circumstances. *'In that day ye shall not direct your 
inquiries (^peariJcreTe) to me, whatsoever ye shall ask 
{aWriaeTe) the Father in my name, he will give it you. 
Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name; ask, 
and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.'* 
While they saw him, they besought him to aid them 
in their perplexities ; but when they saw him not, 
they prayed to the Father in his name. Let us notice 
the exceptions, or seeming exceptions to this rule. 

* See Dr. Campbell's translation of Matt viii. 2, and his dissertation 
on the term ici;pto«. 
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By the suicide of Judas the number of the Apostles 
was reduced to eleven, and steps were taken to supply 
his place; even as after the death of James, Saul 
previously appointed, was called to the work of an 
apostle. The choice of Judas's successor was left to 
the company of the disciples. They named two ; and 
then prayer was made to the ascended Saviour, that 
he would shew which of the two was to be appointed. 
An apostle of Christ is one who receives his commis- 
sion immediately from Christ. Hence the prayer was 
addressed directly to him. Stephen, in his last moments 
saw ^^the heavens opened, and Jesus standing on the 
Hght hand of God" ; and to him he offered the two- 
fold petition for himself and his persecutors, " Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit," '^Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge." Paul was harassed by *^a thorn in 
the flesh," and he besought the Lord thrice that it 
might depart from him. The connexion leads us to 
conclude that he addressed himself directly to the 
Lord Jesus. Even here however there is a peculiarity 
not to be overlooked, or made light of. Elsewhere 
he uses the terms SiofiuL, evxofiac, irpoaevx^M'^h ^^ signify 
the prayers he presented to God : but here he intro- 
duces another word — irapaKoXito — a word nowhere 
employed to designate prayer as presented by man 
to God. The same apostle writes thus to Timothy, 
'^I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled 
me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me into 
the ministry." It is very remarkable that here also 
he turns aside from the word he continually uses to 
express thanksgiving to God, and adopts the uncommon 
and softened phrase e^o) xaptv, meaning I am grateful.* 



. * The other examples in the N. T. are Luke xvii. 9, 2 Tim. I. 3, Heb. 
XII. 28. See also Liddell and Scott's Lexicon under the word x«V»*» 
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And with this distinction, the phraseology of the Book 
of Revelation shews a significant correspondence. To 
him that sits on the throne, glory and honour and 
thanksgiving are given; but from the adoration of 
the Lamb, the word thanksgiving is omitted. That 
men and all creatures should sing his praise, we are 
taught with all clearness. Dr. Watts has well caught 
the spirit of the song — 

The whole creation join in one 

To bless the sacred name 
Of him that sits upon the throne, 

And to adore the Lamb. 

But the scriptural rule for us is, that thanksgiving 
be addressed directly to the Father, ^* Giving thanks 
always for all things, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to God even the Father" : and the €i;^a/9AcrTia 
of heaven, as of earth, the Father hath kept in his 
own power. To the exceptional cases that have been 
named, tlie last verse but one in the Bible must be 
added, ^'Even so, come. Lord Jesus.'' When the 
disciples besouglit their invisible master to signify his 
choice of a new apostle, they assumed that he could 
hear them; as did Paul when he prayed concerning 
the thorn in the flesh. And in those celestial praises 
of which we read in the 5th chapter of the Book of 
Revelation, all creatures bow in adoration before the 
Lamb that was slain, even as before him that sits on 
the throne: but evidently the rule for us, while we 
have access to the mercy-seat only through a mediator, 
is, to address the Father in his name. And when 
Christians adopt another way of access, their practice 
is involved in confusion. Many of them are accustomed 
to say, ^' God, the Holy Ghost, have mercy upon 
us miserable sinners" : but they would probably shrink 
from adding " for Christ's sake." Much more would 
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they hesitate to say, '^0 God, the Son, have mercy 
upon us miserable sinners, and this we ask in Christ's 
name." Their cry for mercy is couched in such phrase, 
as excludes the great plea through which our petitions 
are accepted. 

To cite the numerous examples confirmatory of the 
rule would be wearisome. They may be foimd in the 
Acts and the Epistles, and are such as these : *' He 
that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God 
thanks." '^ I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ's sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye 
strive together with me in your prayers to God." 
" I thank my God, through Jesus Christ, for you all." 
'^ I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

Nor is it to be denied that in the New Testament 
there are peculiar honours ascribed, in other ways, to 
the Father. All things are subject to the Son; but 
of the Father it is said that he '' did put all things 
under him" : and we could not venture to invert these 
sayings. We do not therefore deny that there is, as 
Pearson and others teach, a distinction and a difference 
between the three divine persons ; nor that a supremacy 
and glory are attributed to the Father, which belong 
to him alone: but we object to the orthodox explana- 
tion of that difference as unsupported by scripture; 
perhaps untrue ; and if true, wholly unsuited to the 
prominent place assigned it in the popular creeds. 
There is a profound remark of Mr. Simeon's, quoted 
in Brown's Recollections^ p. 171 : ^' Weak Christians 
too often look no farther than the Mediator, but 
advanced Christians look through the Mediator up to 
the Father." 
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Section 5. 

On the phrase ^^ Of one substance with the Father. ^^ 
This phrase was adopted by the Nicene council. 
Those who would accept it were reputed orthodox; 
those who would not, were reputed heretics: and 
Constantino was the defender of the faith. Princes 
however then, as now, were subject to change. Con- 
stantino had a sister who placed great confidence in 
a priest deemed an Arian. With her dying breath 
she commended him to her imperial brother; who 
repealed the law against the heretics, and decreed 
that the silenced ecclesiastics should be restored. The 
frightful tumults that speedily ensued, were but the 
beginning of troubles. So long as Constantine lived 
it might be known what orthodoxy was, that is, what 
the emperor decreed the people should believe. But 
when he died the empire was divided between his 
three sons, two of whom adhered to the Nicene creed ; 
the third and most powerful, rejected it. Endless 
animosities and plots and acts of violence followed; 
council thundered against council; and their jarring 
and contradictory edicts spread confusion and strife 
every where. In fact, the phrase before us which might 
be deemed harmless because wholly unintelligible, 
for a long time shook the world. 

The phrase is still in current use among all Greeks 
and Catholics, and most Protestant Episcopalians. 
Multitudes in this land say every week, as a solemn 
act of worship, that they "believe in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, of one substance with the Father^^ Do they so 
believe? Test the point by asking them what they 
mean, and not one in a thousand will give an in- 
telligible reply. The highest authority which English 
Episcopalians have on the subject is Bishop Bull: 
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and he says that the term adopted by the Nicene 
council means, *^ That which is of the same substance, 
essence, or nature with another."* The breadth of 
the explanation given by one so able and well in- 
formed, proves that the vaunted term has, in theology, 
no definite meaning. One substance it seems means, 
or may mean, one nature. Then all human beings 
may be of one substance, for all are of one nature. 
Probably however they who use the words thoughtfully, 
have a misty conception of a sentiment expressed in 
the Athanasian creed: "We worship the Trinity in 
unity; neither confounding the persons, nor dividing 
the substance." Adam, Seth, and Abel were of one 
substance according to the definition of Bull ; but were 
not of one substance according to the Athanasian creed. 
I presume the notion generally held is, that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are in persons three, as truly as 
Adam, Seth, and Abel were; but in substance one, 
as truly as Abel was. If this be not the meaning, 
the phrase is mere verbiage: if it be, the phrase is 
a vain tradition of the elders, without any warrant 
in holy scripture; a rash intrusion into things most 
solemn, and not revealed. For man to dogmatise 
about the substance of God, is an irreverent inter- 
meddling with themes above human reach; and the 
placing this unauthorized dogma in the forefront of 
Christian profession, is a pernicious mistake. It is 
more than time that these vain words were deprived 
of their currency, and left to slumber in history. 

* 'Ofxoov<riov a probatis Grsecis scriptoribus id dicitur, quod ejusdem cum 
altero substantiae, essentlee, sive naturae est. 
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Section 6. 

On the phrase ^^ The Triune God^ 
It is difficult to ascertain what shape the conception 
these words are used to represent assumes in the minds 
of those who employ them. Many utter them without 
discriminating thought, though not without a latent 
sense of the difficulty they involve. Some doubtless 
conceive of the Father, as truly and absolutely God; 
according to the common confession, ^*I believe in 
one God, the Father almighty.'' Others probably con- 
clude that if three persons are one God, no one of 
the three alone can be God. An excellent lady now 
dead, left in her diary under date of April 5, 1837, this 
entry, ^^I long to know how the Holy Spirit works 
on the mind of man ; that unseen, that invisible agent , 
of the mind, or rather part of God; for I believe in 
the union of three divine persons in one." 

The difficulty is commonly met by asserting a 
distinction between a person and a being. Three 
persons, it is assumed, may be one being. Yet the 
Bible nowhere presents this startling paradox : nor can 
any human mind possibly form a notion of a person 
who is not a being. The words, it is said, are not 
used more humano. Then what can be their use to 
human beings? If they do not bear a human sense, 
it would seem wise to adopt other terms, or to put 
the hand on the mouth and be speechless: especially 
as by venturing on such unauthorized and perplexing 
distinctions we expose the cause we advocate to such 
attacks as the following: 

" Each of these persons, 6U9 described by theologians, has his 
own particular consciousness, will, and perceptions. They love each 
other, converse with each other, and delight in each other's society. 
They perform different parts in man's redemption, each having his 
appropriate office, and neither doing the work of the other. The 
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Son is mediator and not the Father, The Father sends the Son, 
and is not himself sent ; nor is he conscious, like the Son, of taking 
flesh. Here then, we have three intelligent agents, possessed of 
different consciousnesses, different wills, and different perceptions, 
performing different acts, and sustaining different relations ; and 
if these things do not imply and constitute three minds or beings, 
we are utterly at a loss to know how three minds or beings are to 
be formed. It is difference of properties and acts and consciousness, 
which leads us to the belief of different intelligent beings, and if 
this mark fails us, our whole knowledge falls; we have no proof 
that all the agents and persons in the universe are not one and 
the same mind." — Channing's Discourse at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Jared Sparks. 

Stuart's feeble rejoinder to these words, amounts 
only to the assertion that the term person does not 
mean person; but something else which nobody can 
define. Channing's argument is unanswerable: and 
we should do well to dismiss from our theology the 
hackneyed, unscriptural, and inscrutable distinction, 
as tending only to bewilder. 

The tenet under consideration — the triune God — 
does not appear in what is called the Apostles' creed: 
it is not expressed, if it be implied, in the Nicene 
creed: but in the Athanasian creed it is asserted 
most boldly. *^The catholic faith is this: that we 
worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity." 
The same notion is found in many of our hymns: 

'*To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
One God, whom we adore, 
Be glory, as it was, is now. 
And shall be evermore." 

What saith the scripture ? Not a word about a triune 
God: neither can a single sentence be adduced in 
which the term God is used in any other than a 
personal sense. It is always employed to denote one 
person, sometimes the Son, usually the Father; but 
never to mean three persons united. In the closing 
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prayer of Paul for the Corinthians, if anywhere, might 
we expect to find the tenet in question: but there 
is no indication that such a sentiment had ever found 
a place in the Apostle's thought. He might have said, 
*^ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of the Father, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
three persons in one God, be with you all." How 
different the phraseology he did employ ! ** The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all." 
*^We worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity," says the creed: but what said the man who 
abounded in visions and revelations of the Lord? 
"I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." And what was his desire for the believers 
at Rome? That they might ^^with one mind, and 
one mouth, glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." It were wise to leave that phrase *Hriune 
God" to doctors, and councils; and follow the guidance 
of the New Testament. ^^ To the law, and to the testi- 
mony : if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them." 

For obvious reasons the Bible speaks much less dis- 
tinctly about the person of the Holy Spirit, than about 
the Son: but we wonder that any one can read its 
testimonies concerning that Spirit, without feeling that 
they carry his mind beyond the limits of created exis- 
tence, to that which is divine. Still stronger is the 
impression produced by its testimony to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is "God over all things, blessed for ever- 
more." But in this trinity of divine persons, there is 
revealed a subordination of the Holy Spirit and the Son 

to the Father.* " When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 

I I «i I I.I .PI. 

* Warburton, Query 26. Bull writes thus, " Voces ipse Filii et generationis, 

k2 
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be will guide you into all truth : for he shall not speak 
of himself — a<^' iavrov — ; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak: ** he shall glorify me; for he 
shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto you." 
It would be very erroneous to speak in such a strain 
of the Father. Nor is the scripture less distinct in 
asserting the subordination of the Son. He is " God 
over all things," there being however one manifest 
exception : but to the Father's supremacy there is no 
exception, for he is the God of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
*^The head of every man is Christ; and the head of 
the woman is the man ; and the head of Christ is God," 
The adoration of the universe is due to the Son, but 
terminates not with him. To him every knee should 
bow, and every tongue should confess that he is Lord, 
^^ to the glory of God the Father" ; who is both the source, 
and the end of all things. The one God of the Bible 
is not three persons, but one person. ^' To us there is 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things." 

^^ Grace be to you and peace from God our Father, 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ." That cannot mean, 
Grace be to you from the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ. '^ Blessed be God, evien 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." That cannot 
mean. Blessed be the triune God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. There is ^'one God and 
Father of all." That cannot mean. There is a triune 
God and Father of all. No one, it is conceived, 
imagines that ^' elect according to the foreknowledge 



primo suo conceptu manifeste innuant subordination em Filii ad Patrem 
generantem." 

" The fountain of the Godhead owned, 

And foremost of the three."— Wesley's Hymns, 661, 601, 649. 

It may indeed be asserted that all orthodox writers, who touch this 
subject, present the same view. 
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of God the Father," means, elect according to the 
foreknowledge of the triune God. In this manner 
might we pass through the New Testament, and shew 
how the phrase in question tends to involve in utter 
confusion the testimony of scripture. 

The passages adduced in direct support of the 
doctrine of " the Trinity in Unity," are but few. Till 
lately, many clung to the belief of the genuineness of 
the words, '^ These three are one" ; which phrase, said 
Simeon of Cambridge, if admitted, ^^ refers to unity of 
purpose, and not to unity of person or substance :"* a 
mode of explanation more manifestly appropriate to the 
words ^^ I and my Father are one" ; for the unity of 
Paul and Apollos is declared in the same terms. ** He 
that planteth, and he that watereth, are one." In fact 
the popular theory finds very little shew of support in 
any separate passages of the Bible, but is sustained by 
strong inferential reasoning, which cannot possibly be 
presented with greater force than in the following words 
of Warburton : — 

" Compare the following Texts. 

I am the Lord, and there is The Word was God. — Johni. 1. 
none else; there is no God beside 

me. — Is. XLV. 5. Thy throne, God. — Heb. i. 8. 

Is there a God beside me? Christ came, who is over all 

yea, there is no God ; I know not God blessed for ever. — Rom. ix. 5. 

any. — Is. xliv. 8. Who being in the form of God. 

I am God and there is none — Phil. ii. 6. 

like me ; Before me there was no Who being the brightness of 

God formed, neither shall there be his Glory, and the express image 

after me. — Is. xlvi. 9. of his person. — Heb. i. 3. 

QxnsRY 1. 
Whether all other beings, besides the one Supreme God, be not 
excluded by the texts of Isaiah (to which many more might be added), 
and consequently, whether Christ can be God at all, unless he be the 
same with the Supreme God." 

* Brown's BecollectionB qf Simtionf p. 367. 
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There follow thirty other queries, by which, in like 
manner as above, the acute author labours to convict his 
opponent of contradiction. No one of them is more 
forcible than the first : and the mode of answering it 
may suggest the mode of answering the others, and 
shew to the theologian the fallacy of Warburton's 
logic, inasmuch as it may be resistlessly turned against 
himself as follows : — 

There is no God beside me. — 

Is. XLV. 5. 

I am God and there is none Christ came, who is over all, 

like me. — ^Is. xlvi^9. God blessed for ever. — ^Rom. ix. 5. 

To us there is one God, the 
Father. — 1 Cor. vin. 6. 

Query. 
Whether all other beings, beside the one Supreme God, be not 
excluded by the texts in Isaiah, and consequently, whether Christ 
can be God at all, luiless he be the same with Gt)d the Father. 

It is obvious that the theory Warburton defends 
creates difficulties, at least as great as those it removes. 
For, as we have had occasion to observe before, if the 
true God be three persons, no one of the three alone can 
be the true God. In other words, the two following 
confessions present, not different aspects of the same 
subject, but a flat contradiction: — 

I believe in the Father, Son, I believe in one God, the 
and Holy Spirit, the one God. Father. 

Now, inasmuch as the belief in one God the Father, is 
certainly scriptural, the belief in one God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, is unscriptural. How then, as the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are divine, can we escape 
from the conception of three Gods? Admitting the diffi- 
culty, we deny that it is either created or increased by 
the hypothesis now advanced : for in the Athanasian con- 
fession it is said, " The Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God ; and yet there are not three 
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Gods, but one God." He who adopts that formula, cannot 
with reason complain of the tritheistic semblance of any 
other formula. And while the explanation now tendered 
does not increase the difficulty, it effectually avoids the 
very serious objection stated already, namely, that if 
God be three persons, one person cannot be God. The 
truth is that the one God of the Bible is the Father, for 
with him is the fountain and end of all things. Not 
only does all that is created originate with him, and to 
him return ; but to him tend all the operations and glory 
of the Holy Spirit and the Son. Hence it is said that 
when all things shall have been subdued unto the Son, 
*Hhen shall the Son also himself be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all in 
all." It is in this supremacy of the Father, even in 
relation to the divine and ever blessed Three; it is in 
the fact that in him all things beside — not excepting 
those which are divine — have their origin and find their 
ultimatum, that we discern the meaning of the plain 
assertion of Paul, ^* To us there is one God, even the 
Father, of whom are all things." And, allowing that 
some questions might still be raised to which no satis- 
factory answer can be given, it is obvious that on no 
subject is it so reasonable to expect insoluble difficulties, 
as in connexion with the divine existence. The being 
of a stone confounds us ; how much more the being of 
God. *^ Canst thou by searching find out God, canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection ?" 

Reviewing the whole subject, the author would 
remind the reader that he pleads for the divine nature 
and distinct personality of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit; that he regards the sentences cited 
above from the book of Isaiah as pertaining to the 
Father, who certainly is the one revealed God in a 
sense in which neither the Son nor the Holy Spirit is 
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SO revealed, forasmuch as the works and glory of both 
are ^'to the glory of God the Father." Hence the 
ancient confession, ''I believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty." Reason is not staggered by the conception 
of the divine nature as common to the ever blessed 
three, nor by the thought of their perfect oneness in 
infinite love, purposes, and co-operation. And if, as 
is admitted, we seem thus to pass to the verge of 
Tritheism, we are saved from it by the supremacy of 
the Father, and the subordination of all things to him. 
The ordinary conception of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
^ human being in body, soul, and spirit, with the 
addition of some association of *' the Word" with that 
human nature, has been called in question. Scripture 
seems to suggest that the mystery of our Saviour's 
incarnation was more profound in itself, and more 
wonderful in its condescension than such representations, 
imply. Respecting the doctrine of eternal sonship, we 
have reached the conclusion that it is not read in Holy 
Scripture, neither can be proved thereby, and is not 
therefore ^^ to be required of any man, that it should 
be believed as an article of the Faith." The orthodox 
theory of the Trinity has been tested by the Bible^ and 
it has been shewn that such forms of worship as the 
much-lauded Litany, cannot endure the test. The 
expressions, ^'of one substance with the Father," and 
*Hhe Triune God," have been discarded for the samo 
reason. 

More than thirty-five years ago the author left the 
institution in which he was educated for the ministry. 
While there he listened to lectures on the subject of 
this Essay, and had no doubt of the general truth of 
the Trinitarian hypothesis ; yet always felt that many of 
the popular modes of asserting it were not tenable. 
His purpose at that time was to seize an early oppor- 
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tunity of investigating the whole subject. The pressure 
of occupations to which a young minister is subject, 
led to the postponement of tliis work. At length, having 
undertaken to expound tlie Epistle to the Romans, 
he reached the closing verse of the eleventh chapter, 
^^ Of him, and through him, and to him are all things." 
He had previously supposed that the same terms were 
applied to the Son as to the Father: for he had not 
then sufficiently searched the scriptures, nor read such 
explanations of the orthodox belief as are produced 
in the foregoing pages. The text required an examina- 
tion of the distinctive force of the three prepositions 
it contains, and great was his surprise to find that 
not only in his text, but uniformly, all things are said 
to be of the Father, and are not said to be of the 
Son or the Holy Spirit. Startled by the wide difie- 
rence thus revealed, he turned to other expressions 
bearing on the subject, and found many not less signi- 
ficant of the supremacy of the Father. Fear and 
trembling seized him, as of one conscious of walking 
in darkness on the edge of a precipice. Not only did 
all his earthly associations seem to be in jeopardy, 
but especially the welfare, if not safety, of his soul. 
In his deep perplexity he took counsel with the senior 
deacon of the church of which he was the pastor, and 
with a few other friends. All books on the subject 
to which he could gain access, were eagerly devoured. 
The Bible was searched diligently. The subject occupied 
his mind by day, and haunted him in the night watches. 
Months of anxiety passed away; anxiety however 
always accompanied by a calm and happy determina- 
tion to seek and embrace the truth whatever it might 
be, and whatever consequences might follow from 
embracing it. The mental crisis was one never to 
be forgotten, and has been prolific of great and pure 
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satisfaction ever since. The result of all his inquiries 
was the adoption in substance of the views he has now 
endeavoured to explain; views which have enabled 
him ever since to look up to the ascended Saviour in 
all the distinctiveness of his personality, and to hold 
with the grasp of firm and joy fill faith the divine nature 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, quite untroubled 
by the abstruse, painful, and contradictory notions by 
which the doctrine of the Trinity has been overlaid. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



on divine foreknowledge. 

Section 1. 

It is commonly assumed that all things, present, 
past, and future, are alike known to God ; and equally 
present at all times to the divine mind. And this 
opinion is by many held with the most undoubting 
confidence, and without any limitation. Indeed the 
mere suggestion of any limit to the divine knowledge, 
would be resented as impiety. It is quite possible 
that a great cloud of dust may be raised next year 
in the east, one grain of which blown into the eye 
of some particular man may cause inflammation and 
death; and, by destroying him, change the aspect 
of the world. The existence of that cloud, and the 
position and motion of every grain it will comprise, 
were, according to the popular hypothesis, from eternity, 
and ever will be as distinctly present to the divine 
mind, as is the most important of all things. Nor 
does the theory apply only to a cloud of dust which 
may greatly influence human aflfairs, but to every cloud 
of dust which the wind has blown, or shall blow. 
According to the hypothesis, every grain of every 
such cloud is at all times as vividly present to the 
divine view, as are the letters the author is now framing 
present to his view while he writes them. 

To assert that this is impossible would be unwise ; 
for of the possibilities of existence man is ill fitted 
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to judge. Animated beings, a hundred of which do 
not surpass in thickness the breadth of a hair of the 
human head, are known to exist. It is quite supposable 
that such an animated atom were endued with intelli- 
gence. In which case how wholly unable would it te 
to form any conception of the strength and vision of 
Samson ! Immeasurably more preposterous were it in 
us to make our own powers the standard, by which 
to judge of the divine perfections. But it is one thing 
to admit that a theory may be true ; another to assume 
that it is true. And unless some better reasons than 
the author is acquainted with can be assigned for those 
views of divine omniscience just described, it were 
wise not to assert them as axioms ; which is commonly 
done. 

Our chief interest in the subject arises from its 
connexion with the character and fate of intelligent 
creatures. A child which will outlive the present 
century, and possibly see the year 1950, was yesterday 
born. According to the popular theory, every act, 
thought, purpose, wish, motive, of that human being ; 
every bodily act, and every mental act it will perform 
from this moment till its death, is distinctly foreknown, 
and therefore absolutely certain. Then how can that 
human being be free or responsible ? That is the 
inquiry whicli gives intensity of interest to the subject 
before us ; which subject lies at the very foundation 
of all our difficulties about human responsibility. The 
Arminian has no advantage over the Calvinist ; for 
that which is foreknown, must be certain. That which 
is certain, must be determined. We may call that 
which determines the event fate, or decree, or give it 
some other name : but if the event be infallibly certain, 
there must be something which renders it infallibly 
Oertain. In other words, it must be determined. In 
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which case, the cause of our ^ actions is to be found, 
not in our volitions, but in something which before 
our birth determined our volitions. Arminians assail 
Calvinists of the mildest type as holding tenets at 
variance with human accountability: and "moderate 
Calvinists" assail more sturdy Predestinarians on the 
same ground : and these again are very indignant at 
all who deny that good works are obligatory. But these 
three classes of assailants, however diflfering practically, 
are in theory alike inconsistent: and the Antinomian, 
that is the thorough fatalist, is more logical than they 
all. For, assume that all things are foreknown and 
therefore certain beforehand, and it seems quite vain to 
shrink from the most rigid predestinarianism. Nothing 
remains for us but absolute and all comprehending 
fatalism; a fatalism which encompasses and pervades 
the universe, and fast binds all things, little and great, 
in its more than adamantine chains. 

"When there be propositions of whose truth you 
have certain knowledge, can you receive any proposi- 
tion for divine revelation which contradicts that cer- 
tainty?" So asks Locke, in his reply to the Bishop 
of Worcester. And the question admits of but one 
answer. If we perceive that two propositions are con- 
tradictory, we must abandon one or the other; and 
if we have held that both are taught in the Bible, 
reason bids us conclude that we have mistaken its 
meaning.* Now the Bible and reason assure us that 
man is free, and responsible : and it is commonly held 



• " Of two contradictory propositions, only one can be true. They cannot 
be harmonized. The attempt at reconciliation cannot be made without detri- 
ment to the moral sense and nature of him, who sets about a work, often 
more akin to the special pleading of the scribe, than to the truth-loving, 
trustful simplicity of the disciple of Christ." — Professor Owen's Lectures to 
Yoiimj Men, 1863-4, p. 31. 
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to be a doctrine of the Bible that all human volitions 
are certain beforehand. Are not these two tenets 
contradictory ? 

Let the parent gaze on the new-born infant. Accord- 
ing to the hypothesis we are calling in question, all 
its thoughts and volitions and deeds, are absolutely 
certain. Before the child is capable of either good or 
evil, some cause has decided, not only its position 
among men but the exact shape of its entire being, 
even to the minutest details. If any one thing be 
indisputable, it seems to us to be indisputable that in 
such case the child is a mere machine, a thing of 
destiny : for such infallible certainty of every event as 
is supposed, is the precise result which destiny would 
ensure. " The tree is known by its fruits." If we 
find in all human existence the certainty which fate 
would produce, without a single exception; it seems 
ridiculous to attribute that absolute certainty to an 
essentially different, not to say an opposite cause, 
namely, man's free choice. Though all things material, 
from the least to the greatest, are such as power guided 
by wisdom would be likely to produce, the Atheist 
maintains that they may have originated without design. 
Though human character, even to its least peculiarities, 
is, according to the theory, absolutely certain from the 
hour of birth, yet do many who maintain that theory, 
hold that man is not fated but free. In both cases 
there is similar unreasonableness: for in both, to uni- 
versal effects, there are ascribed causes at variance with 
those effects. 

The impossibility of reconciling that absolute cer- 
tainty of all human volitions which the foreknowledge 
of them implies, with human freedom and responsi- 
bility, has been felt by profound thinkers of different 
ages. A few quotations in proof may be given : — 
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** The will is not Bubjeot to exterior and antecedent causes.'' — 
Cicero d^ fato, ix. 

''It is only by an acquaintance with efficient causes, that we can 
foreknow the particular events which result from them." — Ibid, xrv. 

'' K all things are to be traced to antecedent causes, necessity 
governs all things, and nothing is in our power."* — Ibid. 

''If the cause of appetite does not depend on us, then even the 
appetite itself is no longer in our power. If the affair stand thus, 
the effects produced by appetite are no longer chargeable on ourselves. 
Thus we lose all command both of our sentiments and actions : from 
which it follows that all praise and blame must be equally unjust, 
and all honours and punishments." — Ibid. xvii. 

"I own freely to you the weakness of my understanding that 
though it be unquestionable that there is omnipotence and omniscience 
in God our maker, and I cannot have a clearer perception of anything 
than that I am free, yet I cannot make freedom in man consistent 
with omnipotence and omniscience in God, though I am as frdly 
persuaded of both as of any truths I most firmly assent to. I have 
long since therefore given up the consideration of that question, 
resolving all into this short conclusion, that if it be possible for God to 
make a free agent, then man is free, though I see not the way to it." — 
Locke's Letter to Molyneux, 

" Very difficult is it to say how the liberty of our will, and the con- 
tingency of future events, can be reconciled with divine prescience."! 

"God has rendered every event certain and determined once for 
all." — Leibnitz' Worla^ vol. iv. p. 632. 

" God foreseeing what the free cause would do, did ftova the 
beginning regulate the machine in such a manner that it cannot fail 
to agree with that free cause." — Ibid. p. 661. 

"It is probable that most necessitarians are fatalists, more or 
less, in their feelings." — Mill's Logic, ii. 413. 

"The most sober and considerate part of mankind look on the 



* " Si omnia antecedentibus causis fiunt, omnia naturali colligatione con- 
sert^, contexteque fiunt : quod si ita est, omnia necessitas efficit. Id si verum 
est, nihil est in nostra potestate. Est autem aliquid in nostra potestate. Ac, 
si omnia fato fiunt, omnia causis antecedentibus fiunt. Non igitur fato 
fiunt, qusecumque fiunt." 

t " Kes est, quae non parum negotii hominibus semper facessit, qua nam 
ratione libertas arbitrii nostri, rerumque futurarum in utramque partem con- 
tingentia, cum divina praescientia, providentia, praedestinatione, ac reproba- 
tione cohaerere consentireque possint."— Molina, Libert Arbitrii concordia cum 
graticB doniSf divina prascientia, ^c, p. 2. 
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consistency between universal providence and freedom, as one of 
those mysteries which we are forced to admit, though we cannot 
explain.'* — Tucker's Light of Nature, vol. iv. c. 25, p. 135. 

** Whatever God foreknows, must of necessity come to pass, for the 
foreknowledge of God cannot err; but God foreknows all human 
actions: therefore they come to pass necessarily, and man has not 
free will."* — Thomas Aquinas, Question 24. 

**I might also shew, how God's certain foreknowledge must 
suppose an absolute decree, and how such decree can be proved to 
demonstration from it." — Jonathan Edwards On The Freedom of the 
Will, pt. 4, section 14. 

**What is the ground of the futurition of events? The decree 
of God." — J. P. Smith's First Lines of Theology, p. 146. 

"All that shall ever be is as sure to be as if it had already been. 
This certainty of futurition lies in the purpose or decree of God." — 
Ihid. p. 138. 

** A Divine decree may be defined. An Act of the Will of God, 
determining that an event shall take place." — Ihid. p. 304. 

" The Doctor [a predestinarian] quickly replied that nothing could 
be foreknown as certain, unless at the same time it was also fore- 
known that causes either did or would exist which would infallibly 
lead to such a result ; and that as the connexion between cause and 
effect is not only certain but absolutely necessary, so the foreknowledge 
of these causes implies not only the certainty but the absolute neces- 
sity of the effects produced. No effect can exist without a cause; 
if the cause be foreknown as a matter of certainty, the effect is fore- 
known as a matter of necessity." — Dr. Mason's Reply to Rev, Roht, 
Mall. See Morris's Biographical Recollections, p. 321. 

This catalogue of witnesses might with all facility 
be lengthened : but the evidence adduced is quite suffi- 
cient to shew how very serious, and indeed hopeless, 
is the difficulty of harmonizing tlie two tenets in ques- 
tion. And even theologians who are most disposed to 
maintain them both, and also their consistency with 
human duty and divine equity, w^ill nevertheless, 
albeit unawares, bear testimony to the impossibility of 



• Quicquid Deus prsescit necesse est evenire, cum preescientia Dei non falli 
possit, sed omnes actus humanos Deus preescit : ergo de necessitate eveniuntf 
et ita homo non est liberi arbitrii ad agendum. 
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admitting universal foreknowledge, apart from universal 
fate. All knowledge of future certainties *^is connected 
with a divine decree, forming a basis of certainty :"* so 
that, according to this estimable author, all things in 
the life of the infant born yesterday, and to live on into 
the next century, are absolutely certain ; and the basis 
of that certainty is a divine decree. Two distressing 
inferences emerge from these premises; one, that as 
it may be esteemed certain the • newly born human 
being will do many wrong things, evil has been de^ 
creed, and the author of the decree is the author of the 
evil: the other, that as the newly born human being 
will do all that is decreed and nothing else, it is neither 
free nor responsible. The theory therefore, if admitted, 
would prove man to be but a machine; and would in- 
volve in most painful obscurity the wisdom and equity 
of the most high God. The reader has probably often 
been haunted by an irrepressible suspicion of the validity 
of this argument : many times silenced or dismissed, it 
has as often returned ; and frequently has he felt himself 
constrained to admit that if the perfect certainty before- 
hand of all human volitions is to be admitted, and also 
human freedom, it is vain to argue against the con- 
tradiction of Atheism, or any other contradiction what- 
soever ; because nothing can seem to man's reason more 
contradictory, than to ascribe to freedom the inexorable 
and universal certainty of destiny. 

Molina, in the work already referred to, labouring 
to prove that universal prescience and human freedom 
may co-exist, assumes that there are in God tliree kinds 
of knowledge ; the first natural, the second free, the third 
mediate; and that of the last kind the soul of Christ 



• J. P. Smith's First Lines of Theology , p. 145. 
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is devoid.* If this acute and able man found himself 
shut up to such means of defence, it may reasonably be 
suspected that his position is altogether baseless. 

Howe, in his Essay on Divine Prescience^ declines 
the attempt to reconcile God's righteousness with the 
certainty of evil actions, and limits himself to the con- 
sistency of foreknowledge with the certainty of good 
actions, and with divine "precautions and dissuasions 
against evil actions" ;- — c. i. 8. — and so evades the most 
difl&cult element of the inquiry. 

Dr. J. P. Smith, adverting to the belief some have 
entertained, that *^if God directs and effectuates all 
things by his absolute will and power, and according 

* As this is the most famous attempt ever made to reconcile human liberty 
and universal foreknoi^ledge, and the work is not common, two quotations 
are subjoined : — 

" Triplicem scientiam oportet distinguamus in Deo, nisi periculos^ in con- 
cilianda libertate arbitrii nostri et contingentla rerum cum divina prsescientia 
hallucinari velimus. Unam mere naturalem, quse proinde nulla ratione potuit 
esse aliter in Deo, per quam omnia ea cognovit ad quae divina potentia sive 
immediate sive interventu causarum secundarum sese extendit, tum quoad 
naturas singulorum, et complexiones eorum necessarias, tum etiam quoad 
contingentes, non quidem qu6d futures essent, vel non essent determinate, sed 
qu5d, indifferenter esse et non esse possent, quod eis necessario comperit, 
atque adeo sub scientiam Dei naturalem etiam cadit. Aliam mere liberam, 
qua Deus post liber um actum suae voluntatis absque hypothesi et conditione 
aliqua cognovit absolute et determinate ex complexionibus omnibus con- 
tingentibus, queenam re ipsa essent futurse, quae non item. Tertiam denique 
mediam scientiam, qua ex altissima et inscrutabili comprehensione cujusque 
liberi arbitrii in sua essentia intuitus est, quid pro sua innata libertate, si in 
hoc, vel illo, vel etiam iniinitis rerum ordinibus collocaretur, acturum esset, 
cum tamen posset, si vellet, facere re ipsa oppositum, ut ex dictis disp. 47 
et 48, manifestum est. * • • • • 

" Queeret fortasse aliquis, utrum scientia ilia media concedenda sit in aliquo 
beatorum, saltem in sacratissima Christi anima, ut sicut Deus, qua Deus, 
penetration e suae essenticB intuetur quid liberi futurum sit per arbitrium 
creatum, ex hypothesi qu5d in tali ordine rerum creetur; ita anima ilia sacra- 
tissima, ex intuitu divinse essentia per scientiam beatam, quid futurum sit 
per liberum arbitrium, maxim^ hominis jam a Deo producti intueatur. Dicen- 
dum est, neque etiam in ipsa anima Christi concedendam esse ejusmodi 
scientiam." — Molina, Qu€Pstioni8 xiv. Art. 13. Disp. 52. pp. 227, 8. 3rd edition. 
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to his unchangeable purpose, man and all other rational 
creatures are mere machines, styles the objection vulgar, 
and adds that *^it will be repeated ever anew as long 
as men are ignorant, irreligious, the subjects of proud 
self-will, unwilling to search faithfully into the true 
nature and evidence of things, and disaffected at heart 
towards the supreme dominion of the Holy and Ever 
Blessed Grod." — First Lines, pp. 164, 6. Moses was 
called the meekest of men; and certainly the writer 
last quoted was among the most candid of all men. 
When he is betrayed into mere assertion and abuse, it 
must be strongly suspected that all argument fails him. 

Were it desirable to accumulate examples of men 
struggling to escape from the dilemma presented in this 
Essay, and yet hold fast their faith in universal pre- 
science, it might be shewn almost to demonstration 
that they must rest in the conclusion of Locke, ^^If 
it be possible for God to make a free agent, then man 
is free, though I see not my way to it." What an 
unutterably painful "if"!! Can any reader of these 
pages be content to pass his days compelled by reason 
to doubt whether, among all intelligent creatures, happy 
and miserable, there be one free agent; and conse- 
quently whether responsibility, and moral government, 
be not mere fictions ? 

Thoughtful men have carefully inquired after some 
way of escape from this most serious difficulty. Hea- 
then philosophers did not hesitate to assert the con- 
tingency of human volitions, and the impossibility 
of their being foreknown. It is theology, and we 
venture to think theology falsely so called, that has 
encompassed the subject with its harassing difficulties.* 

* The controversy about the freedom of the will, '* from at least as far back 
as the time of Pelagius, has divided both the philosophical and the religious 
world."— Mill's Logic, II. 409. 

l2 
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If there be a way of escape, it can scarcely be doubted 
that it must be found in some modification of our views 
of foreknowledge, not in the denial of human freedom : 
which latter, human consciousness affirms with resistless 
force.* Indeed to the writer it seems that conscious- 
ness declares that many things, till we ourselves decide 
them, are really uncertain; and cannot therefore be 
absolutely foreknown. And it is, as the suggestions 
of wise men of different ages shew, in this contin- 
gency of human volitions that we must seek for a 
solution of the great problem of human responsibility. 

"Aristotle maintains * that contingent events have no certain 
futurity.'" — ^Eeid*s Essay, c. 10. The reference probably is to 
AviiKvTiKutv varepioy, 1. 1, C. 30. 

**It seems to me that God himself cannot foreknow those things 
which are to happen by chance and fortune.' ' — Cicero On Divina- 
iion, II. 7. 

"If these two things [divine foreknowledge and human freedom] 
were really inconsistent, and could by no means be reconciled, it 
would follow, not that man's actions were not free (for that would 
destroy all religion, and take away all the moral attributes of God 
at once), but on the other side it would follow that such free actions 
as man's are, and without which rational creatures could not be 
rational creatures, were not the objects of the divine foreknowledge ; 
and in such case, it would be no more a diminution of God's omnis- 



" HfiBC ergo Philosophorum omnium sententise summa est, humani inlel- 
lectus rationem reetae gubernationi sufficere : volunlalem illi subjacentem, 
a sensu quidem ad mala sollicltari, sed, ut liberam electionem habet, impediri 
nequaquam posse, quin rationem ducem per omnia sequatur." — Calvini Inst, 
lib. II. c. II. § 3. 

He did not find the Fathers much more to his purpose, and charges them 
with being swayed by a dread of coming into collision with the general sense 
of mankind. "Ergo, nequid communi hominum judicio absurdum traderent, 
ScriptursB doctrinam cum Philosophise dogmatibus dimidia ex parte conciliare 
studium i'.lis fuit." — Ibidj § 4. 

* " Constituendum est ante omnia, in nobis libertatem esse." — Molina, p. 2. 

" Aniculis fati fieri omnia videntur." — Cicero de, nat, de, ii. 15. 

"God created man, and endued him with free will to conduct himself in all 
parts of life." — Blackstone's Commentaries^ Introduction, § 2. 
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cience not to know things impossible and contradictory to be known, 
than 'tis a diminution of liis omnipotence not to be able to do things 
impossible and contradictory to be done." — Dr. Clarke's Sermon on 
the Onmiscience of God. See liis Works, vol. i. p. C9. 

**It is sufficient for my purpose to observe that if it could be 
demonstrated (which in my opinion lias not yet been done) that the 
prescience of the volitions of moral agents is incompatible with the 
free agency of man, tlie logical inference would be, not in favour 
of the scheme of necessity, but that there are some events the fore- 
knowledge of which implies an impossibility. Shall we venture 
to affirm that it exceeds the power of God to permit such a train 
of contingent events to take place, as his own foreknowledge shall 
not extend to ? Does not sucli a proposition detract from the omni- 
potence of God in the same proportion by which it aims to exalt 
his omniscience?"* — Stewart's rhiloaophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers of Man^ vol. ii. p. 523. 



* No modern authors of note — as far as the writer knows — have approached 
nearer to the views of the ancients than DiigaUl Stewart : but two or three to 
whom the public has not given heed, have avowed their disbelief in universal 
prescience. Richard Dillon, in Populir Premises JExaminedt p. 8, contends 
that "the foreknowledge of God may be limited." Dr. Edward Pearson, 
Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Christian Advocate in that 
University, in his Warburtonian Lectures on Prophecy, says, *' On the prin- 
ciples of reason it may be doubted whether God has a foreknowledge of those 
actions of his intelligent creatures in which they are free ; and I ara not 
Aware of its being affirmed in Scripture that he has. On the contrary I am 
of opinion that such an affirmation implies what it would be impious to 
suppose in Scripture an evident contradiction ; for it implies no less than 
that an event is at the same time both certain and uncertain." — pp. 15, 16, 

A respectable Wesleyan Minister, the liev. James Bromley, published in 
1820 a work of about 150 pages, entitled an Essat/ on Divinp Prescience, 
in which he says, pp. 128, TjO, "If it be made out that the mind of man 
chooses, or ever did choose, acts, or ever did act, without a necessitating 
impulse or restraint, it is made out that there is, or that there has been, such a 
thing as a contiuyency, %. e. a thing which may or may not be. * * * Now, if 
there be such a thing as an absolute contingency, to say, that God knows 
what WILL BE its result, is to say, that he knows a thing will really he «o, 
when it really may be otherwise; and this is to say, that he knows a thing 
different from what it is, t. e, that he knows wrong, or docs not know. The 
certain knowledge of what will be the result of an absolute contingency, is an 
absolute, physical, eternal impossibility ! Does the reader revolt from this 
proposition — God, though omniscient, cannot know the result of absolute con- 
tingencies? Why does he not revolt at such a proposition as this? — God, 
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In assuming that human volitions are in themselves 
contingent, we are but adhering to the commonly 
received distinction between mind and matter. Of the 
latter, one of the distinguishing qualities is inertness : 
that is to say, it will not move till it is moved; and 
will move only as it is moved. The ordinary defi- 
nition of matter implies that mind is not inert, but 
self-acting; and consequently that its acts are not to 
be measured beforehand, as all material motion may be. 
In truth the fatalism which for centuries has brooded 
over the churches like a nightmare, is to be traced to 
the very prevalent error of applying to mind the recog- 
nized laws of matter. Motives are supposed to influence 
the mind, as a stroke moves a ball.* This we conceive 
to be a fundamental error. Motives are not the cause ^ 
hut only the occasion of human actions. The act may 
contradict the motive. If not, how came sin to be? 
It will not be denied that the first sinner was created 
upright; nor that all the motives brought to bear on 
the mind of that transgressor by the Creator, were 
motives to holiness. Clearly therefore the first sinner 
possessed the power of acting in opposition to motives. 

though omnipotent, cannot make a thing to be and not to be, to be round and 
square, at the same time. Let him rather revolt at an opinion, which turns all 
things over to an eternal, unalterable, absolute necessity." The work from 
which the last quotation is made fell under the ban of " the Conference," and 
was suppressed : but if any persons are now desirous of seeing it, they may 
procure it by applying to the Rev. James Bromley, Bath. 

• By motives some writers mean influences operating from without. " The 
motive, or thing considered as in view, is something extrinsic to the mind." 
— Works of Dr. S, Clarke, vol. rv. p. 671. Necessitarians, as Leibnitz and 
Edwards, lose themselves, and confound their readers, by including the action 
of the mind in the motive. " The motives include not only the reasons, but 
also the inclinations arising from passion, or other preceding impressions." 
— Leibnitz^ 8 Works, vol. IV. p. 635. By motives, the present writer means, in- 
fluences without the mind, and operating upon it. The name motive is an 
unfortunate one, as it usually conveys the notion not only of influence, but of 
effective influence. 
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In other words, mind is free : for the existence of evil, 
if it have served no other good purpose, has at least 
demonstrated the liberty of intelligent creatures. The 
same independence of motives may be traced, though 
not so unambiguously, in tlie conduct of sinners of the 
present day. Two drunkards are plied with the same 
inducements to live temperately. The one yields to 
those inducements: the other sets them at nought. 
Assume that both use the freedom common to them 
with the first transgressor, and all is plain : the mind 
being master of its own movements, and man the 
architect of his own character, and human accountability 
established on the firmest basis. Adopt any other ex- 
planation, and the whole subject is involved in clouds 
and darkness. Mental philosophy, and moral philosophy, 
alike require us to admit the essential freedom, and 
therefore contingency of human volitions. 

Scripture nowhere affirms the popular view of divine 
foreknowledge. If asked for proof of the radical diflfe- 
rence between men of this world and men of God, we 
can point to the words, " If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature." If asked for scriptural evidence 
of the eternity of Grod, we can reply, His name is 
^^ I am." But if asked for scriptural warrant for assert- 
ing that all things that will occur in the whole life of 
a newly born infant are foreknown as certainties, and 
therefore sure to come to pass, we cannot produce it 
either from the Old Testament, or the New. On the 
contrary, the inspired writers speak as though the 
action of the human mind were, in many cases, till the 
man himself had decided, dubious; and therefore not 
foreknown. " Lay not thine hand upon the child, for 
now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
withholden thine only son." That the angel was the 
angel of the covenant, may I suppose be assumed. 
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^' Now I know." ^^ God knew it before," says Matthew 
Henry ; so cutting the knot, which certainly saves the 
trouble of untying it. But why then did the divine 
Being speak as though he had not known it before? 
He spake, many will reply, after the manner of men. 
But it is not the manner of good men to represent 
themselves as not knowing what they do know. In 
short, if we are prepared to accept this part of the 
Bible in the only sense it can bear, we must admit that 
Abraham's great trial was a crisis in his mental and 
religious life, the issue of which was not certain, and 
therefore impossible to be known — with whatever degree 
of probability, it might be anticipated — till his faith had 
actually triumphed. After the people had sinned by 
worshipping a golden calf, Moses prepared to ascend 
the mountain. ^^ Peradventure^'^ said he, "I shall make 
an atonement for your sin." No one will doubt that 
by the word peradventure, he expressed some uncer- 
tainty as to the result. When the same people had just 
left Egypt, their direct route was by Philistia, and the 
journey was not very long : but they went not that 
way, for '^ God said, Lest peradventure the people re- 
pent when they see war, and they return to Egypt." If 
God spake after the manner of men, all was not certain 
beforehand. If all things be absolutely certain before- 
hand, why was that language used ? ^' Thou shalt 
remember all the way the Lord thy God led thee these 
forty years, to know what was in thine heart." Why 
was this said if all were as well known before the forty 
years commenced, as when they were ended? That 
which we know will take place, may give birth to 
sorrow or joy ; but does not create surprise. Take into 
a room in which some wonderful piece of mechanism 
is to be exhibited, two persons ; one of whom under- 
stands it thoroughly, the other being quite ignorant of 
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it. The latter will exhibit great astonishment at what 
he sees; the former, no astonishment. His surprise 
would exist if the results were not apparent. Some 
developments of human character took our Lord by 
surprise. Otherwise, why should he have marvelled at 
the almost Abrahamic faith of the centurion ; or at the 
stolid and almost incredible unbelief of the Nazarenes ? 
And these parts of the history of our Saviour correspond 
with the testimony of Jeliovah by the lips of Jeremiah, 
^^ They built the high places of Baal, which are in the 
valley of the son of Ilinnom, to cause their sons and 
their daughters to pass through the fire unto Molech; 
which I commanded them not, neither came it into my 
mind, that they should do this abomination, to cause 
Judah to sin." Such being the language of the Bible, 
it is evident that the burden of proof rests with those 
theologians who affix a non-natural sense to the words, 
and hold a theory of divine foreknowledge which it is 
impossible to reconcile with any system of morals. 
Nor, in the face of such scriptural testimony, can their 
assumptions of what divine perfections must comprise, 
be accepted as axioms, or as evidence. A priori reason- 
ing is unsatisfactory. We can know God only from 
his works, and his word. God, says one, is the '^ un- 
conditioned" being. Who told you so, we reply. I 
learned it from Mr. Mansell and Sir William Hamilton, 
might be the rejoinder. But how came either to know 
what God must be, God must have had a perfect fore- 
knowledge of all volitions, says another. Why so, we 
ask. Because, he replies, without such foreknowledge 
he would not be perfect. But again we retort, are you 
competent to decide what divine perfection is? If 
indeed we are prepared to admit as authoritative the 
dogmas of scholastic theology, we must deny that any 
one thing ever has been, or ever can be really con- 
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tingent. But if we are prepared to come as little 
children to the Bible — far wiser in its simplicity, than 
all human philosophy, with all its pretensions — how, 
in the presence of such words as have been cited, can 
we venture to assert that there are not ^^some events 
the foreknowledge of which implies an impossibility" ? 
And, accepting this simple supposition which seems to 
the writer in fall harmony with human conscious- 
ness, man's freedom and responsibility are intelligible : 
whereas without it, our reason is shut up to a hideous 
and iron fatalism. 

Section 2. 

Our hypothesis supposes that mind is self-active ; that 
it is the creator of its own volitions, and so far inde- 
pendent of all external authority and control, whether 
that authority and control be human or divine : so that 
though it be the will and command of God that man 
should come to the knowledge of the truth, man, choosing 
to be deceived, does not come to the knowledge of the 
truth; and the will of God is frustrated. Common 
opinion, if not often so out-spoken, seems to agree with 
the assertion of Dr. J. P. Smith, that "the whole 
purpose, or universal decretive plan of God, extends to 
all beings and events."* We suggest, on the contrary, 
that the volitions of creatures are necessarily their own ; 
that many of those volitions, forbidden by God, are 
decreed and executed by creatures in direct opposition 
to the divine plan instead of being parts of it ; in short, 
that intelligent creatures are truly free, and share with 
the Creator the responsibilities of existence. The hypo- 
thesis it may be thought leaves the whole universe to 
chance and uncertainty. To that point therefore, some 
inquiry must be directed. 

* First Lines of Theology, p. 558. 
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It is obvious (1) that the theory now advanced, is in 
no way at variance with omniscience, that is with the 
divine knowledge of all things which are : (2) that it 
leaves untouched a foreknowledge of material changes ; 
for as man can with great approximation to certainty 
foresee the movements of a machine, so can the divine 
mind foresee and pre-determine material results, and 
command at all times such judgments as are requisite. 
(3) It consists with our hypothesis that the Almighty 
and all-wise God should determine to bring certain 
events to pass, which being decreed are absolutely cer- 
tain and foreknown ; and that his decrees must comprise 
the developement of all the great principles of the divine 
government. (4) In relation to other creatures than men 
on the earth, both good and evil, fallen and unfallen, 
though there may be uncertainty as to the exact shape 
their actions will assume, there may be in general no 
uncertainty as to the character of such actions. Holy 
beings are being more and more confirmed in good- 
ness ; and unholy beings in evil. Moral certainty may, 
for all practical purposes, become as convincing as scien- 
tific demonstration. Habit may become as inexorable as 
fate. The elect angels and fallen angels probably live 
under the influence of the two opposite laws of good and 
evil ; laws which operate as to the character of all their 
actions, with the certainty of material laws : so that, (5) 
contingency as attaching to character, is by us known 
to exist only among the descendants of Adam during 
mortal life: and (6) even here, that contingency is subject 
to many limitations. 

You see, courteous reader, a child a few days old. 
Coiled up in its little being there is, at present dor- 
mant but sure to be developed, a distinct personality; 
which is the most important element of its future 
character and destiny. Next in importance as deciding 
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its weal or woe, are the influences or motives that will 
operate upon it. To which will be added as its years 
multiply, the ever intensifying force of habit. 

Let me first suppose you to be wholly ignorant of the 
parentage and other circumstances of that infant boy. 
Will he become a man of pure or corrupt morals ; a 
blessing to tlie world or a curse ; an heir of glory or of 
shame and death ? You can give no opinion, much less 
utter a prediction. 

But if you are well acquainted with the parents, you 
can make some slight approximation to a foreknowledge 
of the future character of the child, because you are not 
wholly ignorant of its personality, and have considerable 
knowledge of the kind of influence to which it will be 
subject. And yet it may be only a ray or two of 
dubious light that is thus thrown on the problem of its 
being. That child may be cradled in a home of guilt 
and misery : the parents may be in rags, passionate, 
ignorant, dishonest, profane; and the child destined to 
grow up amidst associations the most noxious. What 
will its future life be ? A reproduction of the beggary 
and vice of the parents? Probably so, but not certainly. 
The lad may discover quick parts; at the age of fourteen 
resolve to escape from the misery of his paternal home : 
amidst the pressure of difficulties push his way to know- 
ledge and honourable employment: by the age of twenty- 
one be known in the town where he dwells as, in tact 
and application, a superior man of business: give his 
whole soul to the promotion of his secular interests : at 
fifty be mayor of the town in the lowest haunts of which 
he was born : and on his sixtieth birthday hear a voice 
from heaven saying, ^' Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee, then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided?" Or, that infant on 
whom you gaze as he is carried in swaddling clothes. 
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may in after years just emerge from the position in 
which he was born ; live in obscurity, though not in 
penury ; become a true, but not an eminent Christian, 
and dying, bo saved as by lire. Or, lie may exhibit in 
early life unquestionable qualifications for superior use- 
fulness ; become one of the prophets of the land, or of 
many lands ; and after living in the esteem and admira- 
tion of the just, may die in the Lord. Or, becoming a 
true Christian, ho may rise to a yet higlier reward. 
Spending his days on earth in poverty and obscurity, 
he may be pre-eminently distinguished by child-like 
humility, trust, and love toward God. Though among 
the least of the thousands of the town in which he 
passed his life, he may rise above the richest, the most 
intelligent, and the most eloquent, in that world where 
the standard of excellence and the rule of recompense 
are not intellectual, but moral. 

In all tlie cases cited, the future is to us ambiguous. 
We have scarcely opinions, and no foreknowledge. But 
suppose that thirty years after you have gazed on an 
infant in utter ignorance of its parentage, you meet 
that human being again in a railway carriage, without 
knowing that you had ever seen him before. You 
hear liim utter a few significant sentences, only a few, 
but they reveal his character, and bespeak his fate. 
You clearly perceive wliether he is walking in the 
narrow way, or the broad road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion. You know that commonly by the age of thirty, 
character has received its decided and final bias: and 
with some approximation to foreknowledge, you judge 
of the man's destiny. 

Let one other case be presented ; the case of a man 
with whom you were well acquainted from infancy. 
You saw him while yet in his teens a servant of Christ ; 
and for the following twenty, or thirty years, or more, 
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you have observed that his religious profession has been 
thoroughly tested, the result being your firm persuasion 
of his uprightness before God and men. You know him 
at the age of fifty or sixty. Such has been his manner 
of life that you have no doubt of his holding fast the 
beginning of his confidence to the end. Even you, 
approximate nearly to foreknowledge of that man's 
future character and fate. It is evident that such 
prescience — which may h& called the foreknowledge of 
inference, in distinction from the foreknowledge of 
decree — implies no obstruction to the fi^eedom of the 
creature. In all ordinary cases, as existing in the divine 
mind it may amount to certainty ; and how nearly to 
certainty in such a case as the great trial of Abraham, it 
is not given us to know. If man possesses a sufficient 
insight into the future to regulate his relations to his 
fellows ; he who knows what is in man, and knows what 
are the influences operating upon him, must be able to 
judge beforehand of the conduct of the free creature, 
with a very near approximation to the perfection of 
that judgment which is subsequent to the events. Our 
hypothesis does not imply unlimited contingency; but 
only so much of contingency as is essential to the liberty, 
and therefore the accountability of the creature. 

And besides such kind of foreknowledge as we possess, 
existing in the divine mind to the utmost degree of which 
the liberty of the creature admits, wo can conceive of 
God as knowing not only all things that have been, 
but also all that might have been ; and in like manner 
all that can be in future times; the divine view com- 
prising in addition to all the actualities of existence, 
all its possibilities. Man in many cases conceives that 
his fellow man must act in one of two or more ways ; 
and he resolves what he will do, when the decision 
of that fellow creature is apparent. If the infinite mind 
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read all the possibilities of the universe; though all 
human volitions bo contingent, nothing is unprovided 
for by him who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will ; to whom pertains, not the glory of 
controlling a vast machine, but the far higher glory 
of ruling as sovereign, with perfect wisdom and success, 
over all the contingencies of a free and intelligent 
universe. 

To which considerations may be added the pro- 
bability that the contingency which marks human 
character, is temporary as well as local. Already has 
it been suggested that we have no evidence of creatures 
^^ halting between two opinions" in heaven, or in hell: 
and that such ambiguity existing here, is in constant 
process of diminution from mature age till death ; and 
may therefore wholly vanish when the ages of mortals 
are completed. Now, the voice of mercy bids the 
wicked turn from his wickedness; but hereafter it 
shall be said *'He that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still ; and he that is holy, let him be holy still." Thus, 
we may venture to think, will all such uncertainty as 
that with which we gaze on the new-born infant, or 
the thoughtless youth, be eliminated from the universe ; 
and the entire mental creation be, through its own free 
action^ brought under laws as certain in their direction 
and efiect as those which guide the mote floating in 
the sunlight, or the planet sweeping round its orbit. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ON THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

^' The earth was without form and void : and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep." So is it written 
in the opening page of the Bible. If the words are 
the voice of the Spirit of God, they are invaluable: 
if they are merely the words of man, they are utterly 
worthless. The prophet Malachi declared that Elijah 
would be sent to the Israelites. Had he spoken in 
his own name, his prophecy had been vain. His 
prediction derived all its worth from the fact that he 
spake as the Spirit gave him utterance. From the 
same source mainly is derived the worth of the New 
Testament. Its first four books are a history of our 
Saviour, and were probably compiled long after his 
ascension. Beyond question we should have been 
greatly interested in such details as the evangelists 
could supply; but it is only as we recognize in the 
narratives the work of the Holy Spirit, that we discern 
their highest excellence. ^' He shall bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you." And if we think of the Apostolic preaching 
and Epistles, yet more important appears the gift of 
inspiration. For after Christ had suffered, and risen 
from the dead, his chosen witnesses understood not 
the nature of the kingdom he came to establish; but 
were still looking for a kingdom of this world. Had 
it been left to them to carry out the purposes of their 
Master, the result would indisputably have been an 
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utter failure. Christianity would not have been under- 
stood: much less would it have been published to the 
world. At this juncture the Holy Spirit interposed, 
receiving of the things of Christ and shewing them to 
the Apostles, and so qualifying them to declare the 
whole counsel of God boldly, and to commit to writing 
the truth as it is in Jesus. If the writings of John 
and Jude and Peter and James and Paul, gave us 
but the decisions of their own minds, no man could 
wisely assert that justification by faith is supremely 
important, or that the natural body shall be raised 
a spiritual body. In short, we should have no standard 
of religious . faith and practice. That which gives its 
worth and authority to the Bible is, its being the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

Suppose a wicked man to read some part of the 
Bible, and, receiving it into his heart, to become a 
new creature. He is born again of the word of God, 
and of the Spirit of God. The Spirit who gave the 
word is the author of the change, and the word is 
the instrumentality employed. The manner in which 
that instrumentality operates, admits of illustration. 

By the side of a small but constant water current 
grew a willow tree, the boughs of which were lopped 
off, as is common with agriculturalists. An ash tree 
overshadowed it, and a seed of the ash falling on the 
head of the willow, grew there; at first as a well 
formed sapling, but afterwards as a handsome tree 
which struck its roots into the willow, and sent other 
roots creeping over the head and down the sides, till 
they took firm hold of the soil. Even so does the word 
which the sower soweth, falling into a good and honest 
heart, germinate. 

For a long time the two trees grew together, and 
both appeared strong, even as the old man and the 

M 
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new man co-exist: but at length it became manifest 
that the new growth was obtaining the pre-eminence. 

The new tree fed on the sap and fatness of the 
old one, converting the very being of the willow into 
the nature and substance of the ash; and of course 
the more of life there was in the willow, the more 
would the ash draw from it. Not unimportant to a 
Christian is it, what manner of man he was before 
he became a Christian. The native energy of Saul 
the persecutor, revealed itself in Saul the Christian; 
and the strength and boldness of Andrew Fuller, wrest- 
ling on Wicken green, may be traced in the "undaunted 
firmness" of Fuller the theological reformer. 

It was further observable, that the new tree was all 
and entirely ash. No twig or leaf upon it was willow 
or gave any signs of a willowy origin. It resembled, 
from its trunk to its least leaflet, the seed from which 
it sprung, and not the willow on which it fed. " Who- 
soever is bom of God doth not commit sin ; for his seed 
remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is 
bom of God."* 

For thirty years the two trees grew together; but 
the last time the author visited the spot, the ash 
flourished, a tall, handsome, and healthy tree; of the 
willow, nothing remained but a few fragments of dead 
wood at the bottom of the trunk. 

Assuming this to be an accurate representation of the 
manner in which many are born again, and gradually 
prepared for being transplanted to another world, 
it is to God, and not to themselves, the glory is due. 
If, of the skill of him who plows, and sows, and 
threshes out the produce of the ground; much more 

• irav 6 ytyiififtifiivov !k roO 6«ou, 1 John iii. 9, equivalent to irav to yiyiwrifiivov 

U TOW OioC, 1 John V. 4. " Whosoever is born of God" in the former passage, 
being evidently equivalent to " whatsoever is born of God" in the latter. 
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of all spiritual excellence must it be confessed, that 
" this also Cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, whicli 
is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working." 
The praise of the glory of God's grace is not diminished 
by the supposition that the gospel of God is " perfect, 
converting the soul." 

Very commonly however is it affirmed that the word 
of God, given by the Spirit of God, is never of itself 
the means of conversion. The human heart is com- 
pared to a rock, the word of God to seed ; and, carrying 
out the analogy, many theologians maintain that the 
seed may be thrown on the rock for ever in vain, and 
that it will never germinate till by the might of the 
Holy Spirit the rock is transformed into fruitful soil. 
According to this hypothesis, the proximate cause of con- 
version is the power of the Holy Spirit operating directly 
on the heart, and preparing it to receive the truth : and 
very common is the opinion that conversion always en- 
sues where that influence is exerted, and never without it. 

When the writer of these pages was about fourteen 
years old, he heard a sermon from the Rev, W, Ward, 
one of the famous Serampore trio : who asserted that the 
circulation of the Scriptures and the proclamatioa of 
the Gospel would be in vain, unless the Spirit were 
given; and that when that gift was received, success 
would attend the Missionary; and very earnestly did 
he urge on Christians, therefore, the duty of praying 
that the Holy Spirit might be given. To the author, 
then a lad with only a general interest in things reli- 
gious, it seemed to follow that the great obstacle to 
the conversion of the ungodly rested either with God, 
or with the saints, or with both. On his mind the 
doctrine of the preacher — whose character and labours 
are ever to be held in high honour — left a feeling of 
deep sympathy with unbelievers, and a painful im- 

m2 
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pression in regard b6th to the Divine Being, and to 
Christians. Very similar effects are produced on the 
minds of myriads now. They hear a preacher declare 
in one part of his sermon that till sinners receive the 
Spirit they will neither believe, nor pray aright; and 
that whenever that gift is bestowed they will certainly 
be born again. In another part of the same sermon 
sinners are urged to do what they have just before been 
assured of themselves they never will do. Sometime 
ago a young lady, moving in the midst of the most 
moderate Calvinism, wrote thus to a friend who had 
corresponded with her on religious subjects. ^^ Mr. M. 
on Sunday very strongly exhorted us to repent and 
believe, but, like every minister I ever heard, altogether 
failed to remove the great difficulty. We cannot do 
these things of ourselves; and the only reasonable 
course therefore it seems to me is to wait, in hope that 
at some time or other we may receive the needed grace." 
Every reader of these lines, be he minister or hearer, 
has probably felt the pressure of this difficulty; and 
the most intelligent readers will be most alive to its 
stupendous magnitude: and some of these are doubtless, 
like the writer, more than half persuaded that it is one 
of Satan's subtlest and most ruinous devices. The 
castle of /^Mansoul" is in itself hard to be won: but 
false doctrine may surround it with earthworks and 
sand-bags, against which the battering-ram and the 
arrow are directed altogether in vain. That so per- 
plexing a theory ought not to be propounded without 
evidence the clearest and strongest, every one must 
admit: for certainly the inference the ungodly man 
will draw — may it not be said fairly draw — is, that 
it is strange and hard that God should command him 
to be converted, while he does not give the grace 
without wliich no one ever is converted. 
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Tho part of Scripture which will first present itself 
to the mind of tho reader, as favouring the hypothesis 
we are discussing is, probably, the sixtli chapter of 
the gospel according to John. Our Lord had fed the 
multitude, and declared himself to be the bread of life.- 
The people did not believe. Tho Great Teacher assured 
them that nevertheless tho success of his work was cer- 
tain ; and in mercy suggested that no one approaching 
him as a disciple would be rejected because the multi- 
tude might be disobedient. " All that which" — tt&v o — ^ 
*Hhe father giveth me shall come to me." As though 
he had said, ^^My heritage is secure: if you Jews put 
far from you the words of this life, the Gentiles will 
receive them." The misinterpretation to which his 
words have been subjected — all that which the Father 
hath given me, having been made to signify, all those 
whom the Father hath given me — shews the importance 
of the following clause, whicli speaks hope to every 
sinner: as though the Son of Man had said, ^^ My 
inheritance is ensured, but let no one despair, or think 
himself excluded, for him that cometh to me, I will in 
no wise cast out." The same two topics — the certainty 
of Christ's full reward, and the certainty that every 
one who hears of Christ may be saved by him — are 
presented in similar conjunction in the 39th and 40th 
verses. The people murmured at our Lord, despising 
his origin, and rejecting his doctrine ; and then he said, 
^' Murmur not among yourselves. No man can come 
to me, except the Father whicli hath sent me draw 
him." If, as the Calvinistic interpretation assumes, 
the specific reference be to the work of the Holy 
Spirit, it is surprising that the Great Teacher should 
have avoided all mention of that Spirit. And passing 
strange are the confidence and comfort with which 
Christians can suppose our Saviour's meaning to have" 
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been this : — " Murmur not, unbelieving Jews, you 
cannot come to me, and be enlightened, and obtain 
everlasting life, unless my Father give you the Holy 
Spirit; arid he has not given it you." Would that 
reply have had the slightest tendency to silence their 
murmurs? Would it not have given them substantial 
reason for murmuring ? Did any reader of these lines 
ever thus address impenitent men? And shall we 
ascribe to our Lord a kind of appeal, from the use 
of which a good man instinctively recoils ? Conceive 
of two persons A and B^ between whom the following 
dialogue occurs : A. ^^ VLj friend, I am grieved to 
find you living apparently without Christ." B. *^ And 
why should you grieve on that account." A. ^^ Because 
there is none other Saviour ; and in him are blessedness 
and life eternal." B. "I see not these things as you 
do. To me religion has no attractions." A. '^Alas! 
I know right weU you cannot come to Christ, unless 
God give you the Holy Spirit; and whenever he does 
you will certainly come." The whole body of moderate 
Calvinists assume that our Lord thus addressed un- 
believers: yet they never imitate his example. Their 
theory and practice contradict each other. Admit that 
their practice is scriptural, and their interpretation of 
the words before us must be erroneous. Assume their 
interpretation to be correct, and consistency requires 
them to become hyper-Calvinistic in practice. ^'Mode- 
rate Calvinism" is a compromise, ready to vanish 
away. 

Had the Great Teacher addressed the unbelieving 
Jews in the sense supposed, his words would have sup- 
plied an apology, for them ; and more than an apology, 
a valid excuse : whereas his design evidently was to 
rebuke them sharply. The point of his reply depends 
on the meaning of the word ''draw"; which meaning 
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is supplied by the very next verse. To be drawn of 
the Father, is to hear and learn of the Father : 

V. 44. Except the Father which v. 45. Every man that hath 

hath sent me draw him, no man heard and hath learned of the 
can come to me. Father cometh unto me. 

''You Jews," as though our Lord had said, ''make 
your boast of God, and deem yourselves his peculiar 
people; but delude not yourselves: the reason you 
reject me is, that you have forsaken the God of your 
fathers; by me he has called and you have refused; 
he has spoken, but you would not learn; as your 
fathers resisted the Holy Ghost, so do ye; he that 
is of God heareth God's words ; ye therefore hear them 
not, because ye are not of God." Surely our Lord did 
not mean to accuse the people of not having received 
divine influence; but of having rejected that influence 
in all the forms in which divine mercy had brought 
it to bear upon them. If the reader have yet any 
lingering doubt of the purport of our Lord's reply, 
he is intreated to re-examine the passage in question 
carefully, till he perceives that its sense is exactly this, 
'' No man can come to me, except he hath heard and 
learned of the Father" : which reply it will be observed 
did not resolve their unbelief into the withholding of 
divine grace ; but threw the blame of that unbelief on 
themselves. 

Another part of Scripture continually cited in con- 
nexion with the work of the Holy Spirit is, 1 Cor. iii. 6, 
''I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase." The intention of the writer was, to repress 
human boasting. One man may plant; and another, 
as in Egypt, may supply the water indispensable to 
growth; but who ever thinks of the gardeners as the 
authors of the living and fruitful plant? God endued 
it with life, and created the water for its sustenance. 
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Even so Paul and ApoUos were but God's servants, 
conveying to the Corinthians the benefits which his 
grace had prepared for them. That the passage should 
be continually quoted as though it meant, that a plant 
placed in a garden, and watered with care, would not 
grow without some supernatural influence, is a very 
curious proof of the slavery in which men are held 
by popular dogmas. 

Nehemiah recounting the great mercies of God to 
Israel in contrast to their disobedience says, '^ Thou 
gavedst thy good Spirit to instruct them" ; and, in a 
later verse, ^^ Thou testifiedst against them by thy 
Spirit in thy prophets" : most distinctly shewing that 
the ministry of the prophets was the ministry of the 
Spirit. The Bible now, and all preaching and exhor- 
tation so far as they are in harmony with it, are really 
the Spirit of God striving with men. Moreover, that 
we are taught to desire and hope for a direct influence 
of the Holy Spirit, seems indisputable ; for, as all believers 
agree, it is our duty and privilege to pray for the gift 
divine ; and the hope of the new covenant maketh not 
ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad in 
the heart by the Holy Ghost; who also helpeth our 
infirmities when we pray. The bodies of the saints are 
temples, because of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
Wisdom and knowledge and faith flow from the same 
Spirit, as the gifts of healing and of tongues ; and, not 
to multiply references, through Christ Jews and Gentiles 
have access by one Spirit unto the Father. From all 
which we infer that the direct ministration of God's free 
Spirit terminated not when the ages of inspiration and 
miracles did ; but is a blessing still to be sought with 
all earnestness, and expected with all confidence. Nor 
is the difficulty, or even impossibility, which many 
Christians would confess, of finding in their own con- 
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sciousness any definite evidence of such direct ministra- 
tion, a valid objection to its existence; for spiritual 
influences, whether holy or diabolical, are not more 
untraceable than such material influences as light and 
electricity. 

These two leading truths having been ascertained, 
namely, that all the influence of biblical truth, whether 
conveyed in the words of the Bible or not, is the work 
of the Holy Spirit ; and further, that God is willing to 
give, in answer to our prayer, that Spirit — of whose 
love to us we are assured — to work holiness in us ; 
more ready to give this great blessing than we are 
to give good gifts to our children : we might seem to 
know all that can be requisite for our guidance and 
comfort. But it is remarkable that though he whom 
we call Lord and Master, expressly assured his servants 
that the work of the Holy Spirit was, like the flight 
of the wind, a mystery they could not fathom ; there 
is scarcely any subject, on which disciples of modern 
times have ventured to speak more dogmatically. One 
large class of Christians, distinguished by faith and 
good works, assert that when man fell, he lost all 
power to obey God, and that such power was restored 
to him by the gift of the Holy Spirit, which gift has 
been bestowed, with like effect, on all his posterity.* 
This position, which seems to be the corner-stone of 
modern Arminianism, is wholly untenable. It certainly 
is not found in Scripture; and reason recoils from it: 
for according to it, without special grace, men now 
would be bom without power to obey God, and con- 
sequently without obligation to obey. According to 
this theory, guilt destroys responsibility. Very strange 
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We believe that in the moment Adam fell, he had no freedom of will 
left."— Wesley's Sermon on Predestination. 
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is itj that, without scriptural testimony, every member 
of the various Wesleyan Conferences should believe that 
immediately Adam and Eve sinned, God gave them 
his Holy Spirit, and has continued the gift to their 
posterity, and that this, and this alone, renders them 
responsible creatures. The same class of Christians 
hold, that the diflference between the godly and the 
ungodly consists in this, that the former improve, the 
latter neglect, the grace given. None more sincerely 
than they give God the glory, first for the grace that 
justifies, and next for the grace which sanctifies: for 
they do not think there is any merit in receiving, 
instead of rejecting, the gift of God which is by 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Other Christians are some- 
what divided in opinion, as to whether there be any 
direct work of the Spirit on the minds of those who 
believe not: but such of them as suppose there is, 
conceive it to be an influence which never converts 
the soul, and to be distinguished from that call, which, 
never failing to conveii, is designated ^^ effectual." By 
this hypothesis, the effectual work of the Holy Spirit 
is, according to God's sovereignty, and without any 
regard to human character, wrought in some, who there- 
fore are certainly saved; and not in others, who, as 
certainly, are not saved. Serious beyond expression 
is the responsibility of those, who proclaim this to 
be the doctrine of Christ: for unquestionably it gives 
ungodly men plausible excuse for saying, '^ The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are 
set on edge; we are born to unbelief, and delivered 
to unbelief; the way of the Lord is not equal-" 

Nowhere in Scripture is it declared that the reason 
why men are not converted is, that God does not give 
them the Holy Spirit. Prophets and Apostles, un- 
shackled by this perplexing theory, addressed men as 
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able to make themselves a new heart, and threw on the 
impenitent the full blame of their disobedience: and 
well were it, if the ministers of Christ everywhere would 
tell men, without any reserve, that they have as truly the 
power to look to Christ, and be saved, as they have to 
go to London : that their duty is, not to pray to God to 
make them willing ; but to incline their hearts, and 
come to him, and live. Sufficient for us should it be to 
know that the good Spirit speaks to us by prophets and 
Apostles, and waits to illumine, strengthen, and purify 
us by dwelling in us. The attempt to mete out his 
immeasurable work, creates perplexity ; and, in one of 
its forms, tends powerfully to lull impenitent men to 
repose. Nothing probably has had so benumbing an 
effect on the myriads to whom in modern times Christ 
has been preached, as the Calvinistic explanation of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

The author has referred to his own experience, in 
connexion with the preaching of Mr. Ward; and may 
be forgiven for carrying on the narrative. Religiously 
educated, and accustomed to the ministry of a highly 
intelligent and moderately Calvinistic minister,** he had 
the fullest persuasion of the excellence of religion, and 
a sort of vague expectation that some time or other he 
should be a Christian, without however any distinct 
idea that he was to become such by receiving the prof- 
ferred grace; but rather with an undefined and latent 
feeling that God was to accomplish the work for him. 
When he was in his eighteenth year, a sermon by the 



• The late Rev. W. Anderson, for many years resident at Dunstable, after- 
wards Tutor of the Baptist Academy — now Baptist College — Bristol, the 
intimate friend of Foster and Hall ; and, as a Tutor, remarkable alike for 
extensive learning, strength of intellect, sterling kindness under a somewhat 
rugged manner, and the diligence» punctuality, and success, with which he- 
discharged the duties of his office. 
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minister named below, contained toward the close 
the following appeal, which was delivered with great 
animation : *' You say you can't repent, you can't pray ; 
it is true, just as the drunkard can't be sober, because he 
won't be sober" : and his attention was arrested, and the 
thought lodged in his mind, that there was no reason 
why he should not become a Christian, and obtain the 
blessings of Christianity. That he could become a saint, 
even as the drunkard could become sober, was to him 
a new view ; and he resolved to make the attempt, by 
which, as he thought within himself, at least nothing 
would be lost. In all this, there was to the best of his 
belief, no sense of guilt, no repentance, no warming of 
the heart toward a saviour, nothing but a mere calcula- 
tion of self-interest. It is better to be a Christian than 
not to be one : I may be a Christian : I will try. Ac- 
cordingly he who reasoned thus, attempted to pray, and 
was surprised to find how difficult to him was an exercise, 
to which in the practice of others he had been accustomed 
all his life. Day after day, and week after week, was the 
exercise repeated, and seldom wdthout the use of the 
petition, ^^ Create in me, God, a clean heart, and renew 
a right spirit within me." At length, finding no benefit 
arise from such prayer, the suppliant thought of aban- 
doning the practice : but was induced to persevere by 
this one consideration. It can do no harm and may do 
good. On a Lord's day evening, some time afterwards, 
as the hymn before the sermon was being sung, these 
two lines, from Watts's version of the 45th psalm, were 
read, 

** Love from his lips divinely flows, 
And blessings all his state compose." 

As they were read — the reader being the author's father 
— and before there was time to sing them, all creation 
seemed to be irradiated with light, and rich in happiness. 
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With all the vividness of a flash of lightning, a most 
ravishing view of the kingdom of Christ as an existing 
and present reality, a kingdom of security and blessed- 
ness, filled the mind with wonder and intense joy. 
Nothing comparable to this sudden and rapturous vision, 
this burst of brightness and of peace passing understand- 
ing, has the writer at any other time known. It was 
not less divergent from all ordinary experience, than 
the well-known incident that led to the conversion of 
Colonel Gardiner. For many days that followed, life 
was luxury. Every duty was pleasant, every burden 
light ; and the author began to think that it would be 
always day. And as the prayer, ^^ Create in me, God, 
a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within me," 
seemed to be answered, he actually doubted whether it 
were right in him to continue to utter it. A little time 
brought painful proof that tlie old nature was not dead, 
and for the first time made him feel deeply the burden of 
sin and the need of repentance. Subsequent years present 
no incidents which his subject requires him to describe. 
Such is the most exact account which the narrator 
can give from memory, and some notes made long ago, 
of his earliest religious experience. Of its substantial 
accuracy he is quite sure. Whether he were a Christian 
before " that vision all divine," he knows not : but cer- 
tainly he then presented the prayer which, by him whose 
tender mercies are great, was accepted and answered. 
Yet does he recoil from ascribing the previous processes 
of his mind to direct divine teaching. The primary 
movement was, according to the best judgment he can 
form of it, a mere calculation of reason, wholly devoid 
of evangelical emotion. If however any think other- 
wise, then inasmuch as tlie thought that first awakened 
him was in effect this, that supernatural aid was no 
more needed to enable man to go to God, than 
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to refrain from drunkenness, he may surely plead 
that such is the direct teaching of the Spirit. But 
he would rather regard the primary impulse as the 
indirect teaching of the Spirit by means of the truth, and 
the eflfbrts to which it led as the natural results of such 
enlightenment. When however he recalls the wonderful 
light and peace which in the twinkling of an eye 
took possession of his soul and have resulted in the 
religious faith and hope of more than forty years, he 
can explain them only as the gracious and direct work 
of that Spirit who moved on the face of the deep and 
said, ^^Let there be light." ^' After that ye believed, 
ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise." 

The works of the Holy Spirit are exceedingly diver- 
sified. The design of the present Essay is by no means 
to deny that the direct agency of that Spirit may be 
in many cases the cause of conversion : but the writer 
does mean to call in question the theory which repre- 
sents it as indispensable to conversion ; and more than 
that, to solicit attention to the inquiry whether it be 
the usual means of conversion. If it were, the one 
primary and urgent duty of believers would seem clearly 
to be that which the Rev. W. Ward enforced, the duty 
of praying that God would give to men to whom the 
gospel is preached, the Holy Spirit. How then comes 
it to pass that neither Christ, nor his Apostles, teach 
us so to pray; and that whenever they preached in 
vain, instead of mourning that the Spirit was not 
present to heal, they accused their impenitent hearers 
of resisting the Holy Ghost ? If the Calvinistic theory 
of conversion be true, it is very marvellous that the 
servants of God are never in the Bible instructed to 
pray that the Holy Ghost may be given, in order that 
sinners may be converted. 

We imagine an ungodly man and a devout man in 
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company. They kneel, and the latter makes known 
his requests unto God in the following strain : ^^ Lord, 
have mercy on this man. Thy servants have given 
him the words of Christ which are spirit and life, and 
have besought him in Christ's stead to be reconciled 
to God : but the words of Christ will be a dead letter, 
and all the efforts of thy servants wholly vain if thou 
withholdest the gift of the Spirit as thou hast hitherto 
done ; and when that is imparted, the man will become 
a new creature. Oh Lord, withhold not the one essen- 
tial gift, that this man may be converted." Such is the 
burden of the supplications usually presented at Mission- 
ary prayer-meetings. Has Christ, by his own words or 
his Apostles', taught us thus to pray ? If so, where ? 

Before our Lord ascended to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, he assured his Apostles that they 
should be more than compensated for his absence by 
receiving the Spirit of truth ; who would carry on the 
work he had commenced, reproving the world of sin 
righteousness and judgment, dwelling in believers, and 
abiding with them for ever. From the great day of 
Pentecost the Spirit of the Lord has manifested his 
love by being, not far off, but present among men, and 
ever ready to exert his saving power on all who would 
avail themselves of his gracious ministry. If believers 
are not edified and sanctified, it is because they quench 
the Spirit instead of walking in the Spirit. If men are 
not converted, the reason is to be sought, not in the 
insufficiency, but in the rejection of divine grace, where- 
by they do '^ despite unto the Spirit of grace." 



CHAPTER X. 



ON JUSTIFICATION. 



The stupendous importance of this subject, no be- 
liever can doubt. Variously may it be explained; but 
the student of Scripture can scarcely think Luther's 
estimate extravagant: ^^No one who does not hold 
the doctrine of justification is a theologian; and he 
who does hold it, is a theologian. It cannot be suj05- 
ciently expounded and enforced. If it fall and perish, 
the whole body of truth falls and perishes with it: if 
it prevail, all good things prevail; religion, pure wor- 
ship, the glory of God."* 

Of the different views of this subject that have been 
propounded, some examples may be given : — 

** Justification * * an act of God of his free grace to sin- 
God, by which men previously ners **pardoneth all their sins, 
unrighteous become really right- accepteth them and accounteth 
eous by the infusion into their them righteous in his sight, not 
souls of holy love by the Holy for any thing wrought in them 
Spirit, or by an infused habit of or done by them, but only for the 
grace." — Council of Trent, perfect obedience and full satisfac- 

tion of Christ by God imputed to 
them and received by faith alone." 
— Westminster larger Catechism, 
"According to our Church, we "A person is said to be justi- 

are by baptism brought into a fied, when he is approved of God 
state* of salvation or justification as free from the guilt of sin, and 



* Locus Justificationis solus Theologum facit. — Hsec doctrina nunquam 

satis tractari et inculcari potest. Ea jacente et pereunte, jacet et perit simul 
tota cognitio veritatis. Ei vero florente, florent omnia bona ; religio, cultus 
verus, gloria Dei.— Luther. 
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(for the words are so far equiva* its deserved punishment, and as 
lent) : * * a state admitting of having that righteousness belong- 
degrees according to the degree ing to him which entitles him to 



the reward of life," — President 
Edwa/rds. 



of sanctification (although the first 
act hj which we were brought 
into it did not), a state admitting 
of relapses and recoveries." — 
Br, Puaey, 

'* Man offers sacrifices that he 
may persuade the power which he 
thinks he has wronged to exempt 
him horn, the punishment of his 
wrong. This is man's theology. 
This is what has produced all the 
hateful superstition under which 
the world groans." 

**What is the treasure which 
you see your humble dying saints 
grasping with such intense reso- 
lution ? Is it not the belief which 
is expressed in our Collect for 
Passion-Week, that *God of his 
tender love toward mankind sent 
his Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
to take our flesh upon him, that 
all mankind should follow the ex-^ 
ample of his great humility'? 
Is not this love of God, this 
perfect obedience of Christ to his 
Father's loving will, the ground 
of all their confidence, their hope, 
their humility? Has their con** 
fidence, their hope, their humility 
any thing whatever to do with 
the theory that has fastened itself 
to this doctrine of atonement, and 
in many minds has taken the 
place of it?" — F, D. Maurice^ 
Theological Uaaays, p. 140. 

Besides minor differences, which it is not proposed 
now to discuss, these authors reveal one broad distinction 
deserving of careful scrutiny. Is justification a work 

N 



Justification '* is not the making 
a person righteous by an inherent 
change from sin to righteousness, 
this is sanctification ; which though 
no less necessary than the other, 
yet is distinguished from it. Christ 
is made imto us righteousness and 
sanctification." — Andrew Fuller* 

^*It is plain from the express 
language of Scripture, and from 
the essential meaning and impli- 
cations of the doctrine, that the 
fact of the imputation of the 
atonement and righteousness of 
Jesus Christ, is the basis of a sin- 
ner's justification." — J. P, Smith. 
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wrought for us, but not in us ; or is it a work wrought 
by divine grace in us? Is the righteousness which 
justifies inherent, or imputed? A very strong and 
widely spread tendency has revealed itself of late years, 
either to ignore, and almost with scorn, the idea of im- 
puted righteousness ; or to dismiss it in terms few and 
ambiguous, as though it were but a shadowy appendage 
of the great work of human reformation. As to the 
indispensableness of inherent righteousness, there is in 
these pages no dispute. But we have to inquire whether 
imputed righteousness be not the very corner-stone of 
the temple of grace. 

Whether the tale of Zaleucus, ruler of a part of Italy 
five centuries and a half before the Christian era, be 
narrative or legend, it will probably continue to be cited 
as the illustration of the scriptural doctrine of justifica- 
tion as long as the world stands, because of its aptness, 
and of the great difficulty of finding other illustrations. 

That king, it is said, decreed that adultery should be 
punished with the loss of both the eyes of the oflfender. 
The first convicted transgressor was his own son. Had 
the king, by his mere sovereignty, pardoned the criminal, 
he would not have been just, and he would have exposed 
his own law and government to contempt, instead of 
making them honourable. Moreover the prince though 
pardoned, would not have been justified ; but ever liable 
to be taunted with the partiality through which he had 
escaped the penalty he had incurred. A feeling of 
shame would have clung to him through life ; and 
instead of being able to stand erect, and say, ^' Who 
shall lay any thing to my charge" ? he would have 
bound upon his shoulders a burden beneath the weight 
of which he must stoop till he laid it down in the grave. 
Neither the king, nor the offender would have been 
justified ; but both dishonoured. 
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Tliis Locrian king is represented as both just and 
kind ; bent on upholding his law, and showing mercy 
to his son. In order to make righteousness and mercy 
so far harmonize, ho commanded tliat (me of his own 
eyes should be put out, and one of his son's. The result 
was two-fold. The justice of the monarch shone forth 
with incomparable effulgence ; and through the demon- 
strative declaration of the justice of the king and the 
force of law, some mercy was righteomly shewn to the 
offender. It is obvious that to render him a happy man, 
another kind of rigliteousness or Tightness was requisite, 
namely that he should in future be a virtuous man. 

Righteousness is Tightness, or that which ought to be. 
As there are many kinds of wrongness, so are there 
many kinds of lightness ; three of which come before us 
in the tale just repeated, namely — 

The righteousness of the king, 

The righteous remission of penalty to the prince, through the 
sacrifice to which the king submitted, and 

The necessity that the prince should live righteously afterward. 

The justification, or making righteous of a sinner before 
God, answers to the second of these kinds of Tightness; 
implies, and is based on, the first ; is totally distinct from 
the third. We are at no loss in ordinary life to dis- 
tinguish between a man's legal state, and his character. 
Connected with a gaol there is both a chaplain and a judge; 
both appointed to be ministers of righteousness : but of 
totally different kinds of righteousness, or rightness. 
The chaplain has to do with morals, and not with law ; 
the judge with law, and scarcely at all with morals, 
A prisoner may quit the gaol justified by the sentence 
of the judge; and, in the opinion of the chaplain, a 
villain: or he may go forth condemned by the judge; 
but sanctified in the opinion of the chaplain, and justified 
in the sight of God, The legal condition of the prisoner, , 

n2 
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and his character at the time of his adjudication , are 
things perfectly distinct: and the man's well-being 
requires that he should be right or righteous in both 
respects. For if his legal standing be unassailable, but 
his heart depraved, he must be miserable : and, though 
his heart be right toward God and man, for past offences 
he may be doomed to penal servitude for life, and entail 
on his wife and children the disgrace of being members 
of a family which has a convict for its head. He needs 
to be right or righteous in relation to law, and also in 
character. 

In the word of God, the same two blessings are 
represented as essential to us all, regarded as the sub- 
jects of the divine government : the former being com- 
monly called righteousness, or justification ; the latter 
sanctification, or holiness. 

In the first two chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans, Paul shews that Jews and Gentiles were all 
violators of the law of God, and obnoxious to its 
penalties, so that by deeds of law none of them could be 
justified. He does not refer to the keeping of Sabbaths 
and new moons, or to sacrificial offerings; but to the 
moral law written on the conscience of man, and more 
fully declared by Moses. His teaching is, that so 
universal has been the transgression, that every mouth 
must be stopped, all men being guilty : guilty ! subject 
to judgment — o K6afio<; v7r68iKo<; — ; and then, in the very 
next words the Apostle proceeds to make known the 
remedy; not the means by which man should avoid 
guilt or pollution for the future, but the means by which 
the guilt he had contracted should be removed. He 
writes, not of the prevention of future sin, but of the 
remission of past sin ; of the righteousness which avails 
for that past sin, and which silences the sentence of 
judgment. Nowhere does Paul speak more explicitly of 
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justification than in this part of his writings, and beyond 
controversy his reference is to righteousness as availing 
to deliver man from the penal consequences of sins 
committed ; and to set him right in relation to law. If 
this be not denied, as we presume it will not be, we have 
in this passage a key to the interpretation of the 
Apostle's language on the same subject, in other parts of 
his writings. Justification stands opposed not to un- 
holiness, but to condemnation. 

It is manifest too, that the righteousness which justifies, 
if it is to be identified with holiness, must be identified 
with the holiness of God, not of men. It is the 
righteousness of God that is now manifested. It was to 
declare his own righteousness that God set forth his Son 
to be a propitiation, that he himself might be just. 
Undeniably these representations imply that it would 
have been unrighteous in God to pass by the guilt of 
sinners without the propitiatory work of Christ; and 
that through that work alone can the Ruler of all, 
righteously exempt us fi:om the penal consequences of our 
transgressions. To confound the righteousness that 
justifies with holiness in man, is therefore to ignore 
that special efficacy which, in tho remarkable passage 
under consideration, the Apostle ascribes to the death 
of the Lord Jesus. 

Against the view of justification for which we plead, 
a plausible objection is advanced. If, some have said, 
we are justified by the work of Christ for us, not 
by his work in us, the greater a man's offences, the 
more glorious is the grace that covers them all; and 
we may sin that grace may abound. Indisputably 
this inference has been drawn by many from the 
doctrine for which we are contending: and hence 
those who would identify justification with righteousness 
in man, represent that doctrine as tending to licen- 
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tiousness. The very objection brought against the 
doctrine of ^^righteousness without works," aflFords 
strong evidence of its truth. If ^* the righteousness of 
faith" be the righteousness wrought in man by means 
of faith, it is inconceivable that any one should assail 
the doctrine as tending to sin. Whatever the defects of 
the views of this subject propounded by Maurice, and 
others like minded, no one would ever accuse them of 
saying, ^^ Let us do evil, that good may come" : nor can 
we imagine them under the necessity of pleading that 
they do not ^^ make void the law through faith." The 
justification which Luther preached, provokes the very 
objections which Paul's teaching did ; which fact creates 
a very strong presiunption that Luther had, so far, read 
Paul's writings with a wise and understanding heart. 
The justification proclaimed by the Council of Trent, 
and by many now, never gives rise, and cannot give 
rise, to those objections. We infer that the teaching of 
Maurice, and others like minded, is not Pauline. 

The Old Testament declares the justice and mercy of 
God ; and affirms, without explaining, their harmony. 
The one great and distinguishing peculiarity of the New 
Testament, consists in its being a revelation of the 
redemption of sinners. Moses taught that a near kins- 
man might redeem his brother who had sold himself 
into slavery, by paying the price which the judges 
decided his stipulated service to be worth ; and the 
aveno^er of blood was a redeemer — ^bsh — because he 
ran to exact the price, blood for blood. But Moses and 
the prophets could not shew how man could be just with 
God, that is, how he could be redeemed from the curse 
of the law. The redemption of sinners is the work 
of Christ alone. The sacrifices under the law were 
atoning, but not redeeming. They did not, in all their 
multitude, pay for the deliverance of a single soul from 
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condemnation; ^^for it is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sins" : but Christ 
by his one oflfering buys off the guilty from the curse 
of the law. As truly as Abraham paid for the burying 
ground he possessed in Palestine, so truly has our Lord 
bought us with his own blood ; and that purchase is the 
basis of justification : for we are ^^ justified through 
redemption." If justification mean the righteousness 
that is Wrought in man, for what was the ^^ price" paid ? 

And the argument becomes demonstrative, when we 
connect with it the reflex efficacy of our Saviour's death. 
If justification by Christ be the moral efficacy of his 
death, apprehended by faith, and so purifying the 
conscience, it could not pertain to those who died before 
the Christian era. But the scripture teaches us that 
God set forth Christ Jesus to be a propitiation, that he 
might declare his own righteousness in remitting the 
sins of earlier ages. Our Saviour died ^*for the redemp- 
tion of the transgressions that were under the first 
Testament." Isaiah and Enoch are justified through 
redemption : justification therefore is sometliing entirely 
distinct from^ though never existing without, personal 
holiness in man. 

Righteousness or rightness, as we have seen, is 
various in its kinds. Luther, imbued with what he held 
to be the Pauline doctrine, rashly inferred for a time 
that the Epistle of James could not be inspired. If we 
assume, as many in the present day do, that justification 
is righteousness wrought in us through faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, we are in danger of being driven toward, 
if not shut up to, the opposite inference ; namely, that 
Paul was not inspired. Let it be admitted only that we 
need two kinds of rightness; inherent rightness, and 
rightness in relation to a violated law; that James 
writes chiefly of the former ; and Paul, in the passages 
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we have been examiBing, of the latter, and the difficulty 
vanishes. 

From early ages the necessity of some other means 
of saving men from the power of sin, besides a deliver- 
ance from its indwelling power, has been distinctly 
intimated. That " the strength of sin is the law," and 
that the transgressor must be brought into harmony 
with law by the removal from him of tlie burden of sins 
committed, is as truly the doctrine of Moses as of Paul ; 
as really taught in the books of Genesis and Leviticus, 
as in the Epistle to the Romans. " If thou doest not 
well," it was said to Cain, " sin lieth at the door," that 
is, a victim which for you Cain, may be made sin. The 
word rendered sin-offering in the book of Leviticus is 
precisely that in which Cain was addressed, and which 
we meet with where it is said, that " the sin" of Sodom 
and Gomormh was very grievous. Undeniably, the 
Israelites were taught to call the victim offered, sin; 
and the meaning of the name was seen when the priest 
having shed the blood of one goat, put the iniquities of 
the people on the head of the scape-goat, that it might 
bear them away. That the death of Christ, by faith 
apprehended, is the great means of sanctification, is 
indeed one of the cardinal truths of the New Covenant ; 
but there is a preliminary work of grace in justification 
which is thus described, " The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all" ; " Christ hath delivered us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us" ; " He 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no ein ; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him." 

Very confidently have some assumed that the exercise 
of divine mercy does not need to be sanctioned and 
justified by an atonement; but that God can pardon 
sinners, even as an earthly father pities his children. 
It might be replied that the fashionable phrase 
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^^ the fatherhood of God," is not scriptural, unless as 
applied to "the adoption." Omitting however such 
considerations, let us not fail to remember that God is a 
great king ; and as king, must maintain his laws. Men 
have violated those laws. Wisely to pardon a single 
offender, against whom the sentence of the law has been 
obviously just, surpasses the power of all earthly rulers. 
To proclaim free forgiveness to a whole race of rebels, 
spread over the earth by millions and existing through 
successive generations, is the great triumph of divine in- 
telligence and love. All analogy here fails us; and if 
we seek illustration, it must be by means of contrast. 
The English monarch is commonly said to possess the 
"prerogative of mercy." The words are one of the 
many examples in which human beings are well pleased 
to impose on themselves by a phrase. The Queen of 
England, as queen, has no mercy to bestow. Human 
laws and judges are imperfect. Hence the necessity of 
a dispensing power to mitigate sentences which may be 
shewn to be too severe; and to annul sentences which 
may be shewn to be undeserved. What is delusively 
called the prerogative of mercy, is merely an expedient 
for preventing injustice ; as will appear from the follow- 
ing description of it by Blackstone: — "The monarch 
has it in his power to extend mercy wherever he thinks 
it is deserved, holding a court of equity in his own 
breast, to soften the rigour of the general law in such 
criminal cases, as merit an exemption from punishment."* 
Accordingly when the crown is petitioned on behalf of 
a criminal, the attempt is always made to shew that 
there were extenuating circumstances, or that there is 
some doubt about the guilt of the man under sentence. 
We never hear of a petition couched in such strain 
as the following: — 

• Commentaries f Bk. IV. c. 31, §2. 
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We, your Majesty's loyal subjects, humbly approach the throne on 
behalf of A. B., now lying under sentence of transportation for life. 
We have every reason to believe that he is one of the very chief of 
transgressors : we know that the law by which he is sentenced is 
just, and good : and that the sentence is exactly what justice demanded. 
But we venture to remind your Majesty that mercy is the brightest 
jewel in the crown ; and that its exercise is most glorious, where the 
guilt has been most heinous : and therefore pray your Majesty will 
graciously grant to A. B. a free pardon. 

Such a petition would be an insult to the commu- 
nity ; and the Queen could not accede to it without 
violating the principle of all law, doing injustice to 
the nation, and affixing a perpetual stigma to her 
government. As Zaleucus has become a name honoured 
throughout all generations for his example of righteous- 
ness, so Victoria w^ould be immortalized as an example 
of unrighteousness, because she had set aside the law 
to shew mercy to one oflFender. 

About the middle of the last century there was a 
student at Cambridge named William Dodd, who in 
1753 took orders and soon became one of the most 
popular preachers in London, and in 1764 was chosen 
one of His Majesty's chaplains. In the distress occa- 
sioned by an extravagant style of living he forged a 
bond, intending as was commonly supposed to discharge 
it at a future time. He was detected, tried, and con- 
demned to die. He is said to have exhibited every 
appearance of penitence. An intense and widely spread 
desire existed to prevent his execution. Numerous 
petitions were presented on his behalf, and Doctor 
Johnson's pen was employed in his favour. But the 
government was powerless. If Dr. Dodd were saved, 
the law against forgery must be annulled. 

If the king could not pardon Dr. Dodd, without 
bringing into disrepute the law which condemned him ; 
if it be impossible for an earthly monarch by the mere 
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sovereignty of mercy to set aside, in a single instance, 
a sentence assumed to be just ; how can any man conceive 
that the sentences of God's universal and eternal law 
may be safely annulled, by an act of mere mercy, in 
millions of instances ? The connexion between wrong- 
doing and penalty, is an unchangeably truth. A right- 
eous law measures and pronounces the penalty which 
ought to be inflicted : and no one, be he parent, tutor, 
or sovereign, can withhold the punishment which right- 
eousness bids him inflict, without dishonour to himself 
and injury to others. Better that heaven and earth 
should pass away, than that one single instance of such 
disregard to law, that is to truth, should be chargeable 
on the divine government. It is not unreasonable to 
imagine, that the one greatest difficulty of all eternity 
was found, in making mercy and truth meet together 
in harmonious embrace. Vast beyond all human con- 
ception must have been the obstacle to such union, as 
is proved by the means employed to remove it. As 
God gave up his Son to be a propitiation that he might 
be just and justify the ungodly, we infer that the work 
was one tasking to the very utmost the wisdom and 
prudence which are infinite. 

Accept the Scriptural explanation of the way in 
which sinners are saved, namely, by Christ becoming 
a substitute for them, and magnifying the law by bear- 
ing their sins in his own body on the tree, and no doubt 
can exist as to the sufficiency of the price of redemp- 
tion. That the Father should give up the Son, and 
the Son undertake the cause of sinners, is the great 
manifestation of divine justice and love. It is not in 
the flood, nor in the destruction of Sodom or Jerusalem, 
nor in the flames of Tophet, but by the cross of the 
Lord Jesus that we find most awfully declared the 
^Mioly, holy, holy Lord God"; while the same cross 
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is the demonstration to the universe that ^^ God is love.'' 
And in the divine justice and love so declared, we have 
probably the two truths around which all things will 
group themselves in beauty and music, world without 
end. 

^^ The righteousness of God" having received such 
a manifestation, the law can require no further vindi- 
cation, however great the multitude of those who are 
saved. Hence we read that ^^ the free gift came upon 
all men unto justification of life." Yet all are not 
saved ; for many reject the great boon which cost the 
Saviour of men his life. But to those who believe in 
him, he is made righteousness. Were they suffered to 
enter Paradise, and stand accepted in the great day 
merely as pardoned sinners, saved by mercy but without 
a ransom, they would cower beneath the thought that 
truth, law, and government had suffered damage by 
their deliverance ; and the blush of shame would become 
them for ever. But as their sin has been borne by 
Christ, law has been more than vindicated, and govern- 
ment perfected, by the very means through which they 
are forgiven. No one of their fellow creatures has any 
ground of complaint concerning them; and the con- 
fusion of face which would otherwise pertain to them 
in the presence of God, is removed: and thus are we 
sinful creatures able to anticipate a time, when we 
shall stand, with conscience undimmed and untroubled 
amid all our relations to our Maker, the universe, and 
eternity. 



CHAPTER XL 



ON PREDESTINATION. 

In theological literature the word Election means 
the divine choice of some human beings with a view 
to the accomplishment of certain purposes concerning 
them; and the word Predestination means that God 
has decreed that those purposes shall be fulfilled. So 
far as the present inquiry is concerned, the two terms 
may be used interchangeably. 

Toward the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and when 
the despotic Whitgift was Archbishop of Canterbury 
and chief adviser of the Queen in things ecclesiastical, 
there sprang up in the University of Cambridge a 
vehement doctrinal controversy; the two Professors of 
Divinity holding different opinions. A Fellow of Caius 
College, named Barrett, preached a sermon in St. Mary's 
church, in which he reflected severely on Calvin, and 
other foreign reformers, and exhorted his hearers not 
to read their writings.* He was summoned before the 

* Calvinism in common speech is now another name for Predestinarianism, 
and it is this part of Calvinism that comes under consideration in the present 
volume. They who desire to understand the character of Calvin should read 
his letters, from the perusal of which no candid man can rise without very 
high admiration of his rare ahility, honesty, and piety. From two of the 
errors of his age he did not emancipate himself. He did not understand that 
churches to he pure, must be free : nor did he understand the liberty which 
individual members of a church have the right to claim. Two passages of 
Scripture he never comprehended, " My kingdom is not of this world," ** Who 
art thou that judgest another man's servant" : and from the two errors thus 
indicated sprang the greatest faults and miseries of his public life. — See Letters 
of 1538, Feb. 21st; 1541, May 31st; 1542, Mar. 14th, Aug. 19th, September; 
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[chap. XI. 



Vice-Chancellor, and the result was that the Archbishop 
convened an assembly of divines at Lambeth, who 
adopted nine articles of faith to which the Scholars of 
the University were required to conform ; and which 
abundantly shew that with great reason do the evan- 
gelical Clergy plead for the Calvin istic interpretation 
of the 39 Articles. From the Lambeth articles, an 
extract will be found below. 

The Westminster Confession, to which it is grievous 
to say the ministers of the Kirk and of *^ the Free 
Church" of Scotland still declare their adherence, but 
many of them with a laxity of interpretation which 
forbids them to remonstrate against the immoral sub- 
scription of Episcopalians, differs little as to the doctrine 
of Election from the Lambeth articles. 



"God from eternity has pre- 
destinated some men to life, and 
reprobated others to death. 

** The moving or efficient cause 
of predestination to life is not the 
foreknowledge of faith, or perse- 
verance, or good works, or of any 
other thing in the person predes- 
tinated, but only the good-will 
and pleasure of God. The number 
of the predestinated is fixed, and 
cannot be lessened or increased. 

** Those who are not predesti- 
nated to salvation shall be neces- 
sarily damned for their sins. 



** God made a general condi- 
tional decree of predestination, 
under the condition of faith, and 
perseverance ; and a special abso- 
lute decree of electing those to 
life, whom he foreknew would 
believe and persevere under the 
means and aids of grace, faith, 
and perseverance : and a special 
absolute decree of condemning 
them, whom he foresaw would 
abide impenitent in their sins." 

This is the opinion of Melanch- 
ton, of the Lutherans that follow 
the Augustan Confession, of the 



1643, the day before Easter; 1544, May 30th. They who would form a just 
opinion of his theology, should not limit their reading to his Institutes, but 
examine his Commentary on the Scriptures, one of the very best ever written. 
In his views of predestination he was by no means singular, but held them in 
common with many eminent Reformers; but he it was who, by his mental 
power and the weight of his character, gave them their great ascendancy. 
As the name of Aristotle held captive the ancients for centuries, so has the 
name of Calvin been mainly instrumental for centuries in holding the moderns 
in the bondage of fatalism. 
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** Saving grace is not given or Remonstrants or Arminians, and 
communicated to all men so that of many Papists. It was con- 
they might be saved if they would.*' demned in the Synod of Dort. — 
— Lambeth Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 7. See A Collection of Tracts, Cam- 
bridge, 1719. p. 25. 
"The moving or impulsive cause Predestination is * * God's fore- 

of God's making such a decree, by appointing obedient believers to 
which he has rejected some of the salvation, not without but accord- 
race of Adam from his favour, is m^ to his foreknowledge of all their 
not sin, but the good pleasure of works, from the foundation of the 
his will. — Gill's Bodi/ of Divinity y world. And so likewise he pre- 
Book II. chap. 3, sec. 2. destinates or fore-appoints all dis- 

obedient unbelievers to damnation 
not without but according to his 
foreknowledge of all their works, 
from the foundation of the world." 
— Wesley's Sermon on Predestina- 
tion. See his Works, vol. xx. p. 7. 

If faitli and obedience be, as Mr. Wesley and others 
assume, the reasons of election in some instances, we 
have no right to assume that very different reasons may 
not exist for the divine choice in other cases. For 
example, it is quite supposable that of two unbelieving 
and disobedient men, one should be taken and the other 
left, because the one is less wicked than the other. 
But — the many secondary points of controversy to 
which this subject has given occasion being purposely 
omitted — the one broad question that rises before us is, 
whether a man's character be the reason, or the con- 
sequence of his predestination to life ; in other words, 
whether men are elected because of something in them- 
selves, or not. Some Christians stoutly contend that 
in the divine predestination to life, men are not dealt 
with according to their works : others as stoutly contend 
that they are; believing that as the awards of grace 
at the day of judgment are to be according to character, 
there can be no inconsistency in supposing that the 
gifts of grace are so now. 
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What is election ? — Choice. Is it possible to choose 
one of two things excepting for reasons to be found in 
the things themselves ? Ask a friend which of a number 
of oranges he will take. If he sees nothing in them to 
determine his selection, he says ^' I have no choice.^^ Ask a 
blind man which of two oranges that are out of his reach 
he prefers, and you mock him by proposing an impossi- 
bility. If they are put near him that he may feel or 
smell them, or if, by any other means he can judge 
between them, he can choose; otherwise he cannot 
choose. If they lie far from him, he may say " Give 
me the one that lies to the east or the west" : but that 
is a lottery, an accident, chance ; certainly not choice. 
Therefore, to assert that the cause of election is not any 
thing in the person chosen, is really to deny that there 
is any election : and it is a curious fact that the most 
vehement Predestinarians, while they flatter themselves 
that they are the honoured advocates of the divine 
decrees, by sequence set aside election altogether. 
Their hypothesis annihilates the very doctrine for 
which they are most zealous, and — if it may be said 
without irreverence — introduces the dice-box into the 
counsels of heaven. 

The purposes of God compass the creation, and 
firmly and resistlessly grasp all things it comprises. 
Divine sovereignty is not limited to the kingdom of 
grace, but engirdles and pervades the universe, and 
binds all things in more than adamantine chains. Not 
more certain is it that every atom of material existence 
is made to occupy its proper place according to its 
nature, than that all the acts, bodily and mental, of 
free creatures are overruled and subordinated by him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will. 
^^ Jehovah hath made all things for himself: yea, even 
the wicked for the day of evil." No creature by sinning 
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can escape beyond the limits of divine control, or do 
aught which the all-wise Autocrat — Siairora, av 6 0eo9, 
Acts IV. 24 — ^will not render tributary to his own glory, 
that is, the manifestation of his own perfections. The 
safety of the universe is found only in the aU'Compre- 
hending sovereignty of God. Accordingly we learn from 
the Scriptures that the decrees of the most High embrace 
all beings, whatever their distinctions of character. 
**God," says Paul to the Thessalonians, ^^hath not 
appointed — id^ro — us to wrath, but to obtain salvation 
by our Lord Jesus Christ." Peter writes of some to 
whom Christ is **a stone of stumbling, and a rock of 
offence, even to them which stumble at the word, being 
disobedient, whereunto also they were appointed" — 
iridriaav. As plainly therefore as we are taught that 
some are appointed to salvation through sanctification 
of the Spirit and belief of the truth, are we assured that 
others are appointed to stumble and fall through dis- 
obedience. The same voice which said ^* Jacob have I 
loved," said also ^^Esau have I hated": and though before 
human judgment could discriminate between them, 
their earthly destiny were foretold, there is no diflficulty 
in supposing that the prediction was based on the 
foreknowledge of God. When Paul preached at Antioch 
in Pisidia, as many as were ordained (Terayfiivoi) to 
eternal life believed : and Jude speaks of ungodly men, 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, and 
were before ordained (ot irdXai Trpoyeypafifiivot) to this 
condemnation ; the terms employed by Jude being more 
decidedly significant of decree than that employed by 
Paul. The Lord who called by his grace Saul of 
Tarsus, hardened Pharaoh's heart. God who sent his 
Holy Spirit to convince the world of sin, sent to some 
" strong delusion that they should believe a lie, that 
they all might be damned who believed not the truth, 
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but hiad pleasure in unrighteousness." He hath "mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth." 

These passages of scripture shew that the divine 
predestination includes both believers and unbelievers; 
the former being ordained to glory, and the latter to 
destruction. Many Predestinarians resolve the fate of 
both into the will of God alone. " He," say they, " has 
decreed some to life and others to death, for reasons 
known only to himself." 

** The foreknowledge of God extends to all creatures." 

** By Predestination I mean the eternal decree of God, whereby 
he has arranged what he wishes to come to pass in relation to every 
human being. For all are not placed by creation in the same state ; 
but eternal life is pre-ordained to some, eternal condemnation to 
others. Therefore, as any one is appointed to the one end or the 
other, we say he is predestinated to life or to death. * * * * This 
purpose, as relating to Ihe elect, has its origin in the unmerited 
compassion of God, without any regard to human worth — ^nuUo 
humanae dignitatis respectu: but against those whom he dooms to 
coudemnation, the way of life is foreclosed by his righteous and 
irreprehensible, but incomprehensible judgment." — Calvini, Inst, lib. 
m. c. 21, §5, 7. 

"Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before 
the foundation of the world was laid, according to his eternal and 
immutable purpose and the secret counsel of his will, hath chosen 
in Christ unto eternal glory, out of his mere free grace and love, 
without any foresight of faith or good works or perseverance, or 
'eilhet erf them, or any other thing in the creature as conditions or 
<$auBes moving him thereunto, and all to the praise of his glorious 
grace." 

'^ The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the unsearch- 
able counsel of his own will whereby he extendeth or withholdelh 
mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his 
creatures to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath 
fbtr their edn, to the praise of his glorious justioe." — WsstmfuUr 
VonfessioH. 

It will be observed that the Lambeth articles and the 
Westminster confession volunteer «ome explanation of 
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the divine decree as affecting the ungodly, by ascribing 
it to their sins. Calvin, too logical and too wary to be 
betrayed into this inconsistency, resolves the decree of 
damnation not less than that of predestination to life, 
into the divine will alone.* This view, it is hoped, it is 
needless now to discuss. That the great God should 
have created the human race, resolving to save some, 
and dooming others to ruin, without regard to their 
works, is a tenet so irreconcilable with his goodness and 
justice, and with man's accountability as attested by 
his conscience, by his practice, and by scripture, that it 
may safely be left to sink under its own weight of 
absurdity. 

The more moderate Predestinarians of the present 
day endeavour to draw a distinction between the decrees 
of the Almighty as relating to the evil and the good ; 
resolving such passages of scripture as have been cited 
descriptive of men ordained to condemnation, into the 
mere negation of election. Thus Dr. J. P. Smith — 
First Lines ^ p. 420 — denies that God has " decreed any 
to damnation irrespectively of their moral character" ; 
but Calvinistic writers either deny that God has decreed 
men to salvation with respect to their moral character, 
or decline to admit that he has done so. The distinction 
is evidently a mere evasion, and it is self-destructive. 
If wicked men are predestinated to perdition because of 
moral character, it follows that those who are not predes- 
tinated to death are of different moral character. If the 
wickedness of some be the reason why they are predes- 
tinated to death, it is implied that the absence of such 
wickedness in others is at least one reason why they are 
not ordained to death. If election be not irrespective of 



* This was done not by OTersight but design. '*Neque etiam in alilt 
reprobandit aliud habebimus quam ejus yolontatem."— .Hb ui. e. 22, § 11. 

o2 
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moral character in the case of the sinner, it cannot be in 
the case of the saint. Two men walk the street ; one 
handcuffed, the other at liberty. The former is in 
bonds because he has committed a crime. What is the 
inference? That the other has not committed the 
crime, and therefore is not in bonds. Four men may 
be conceived of, two of whom are condemned for their 
sins. Are the other two equally guilty with them ? 
Then the former two are not condemned for the sins 
which are common to all the four, but for some other 
reason. The admission that wicked men are not 
ordained to death irrespectively of their moral character, 
is the admission that others are not ordained to life 
irrespectively of moral character ; and thus do we reach 
by another process the conclusion that predestination to 
both life and death is according to mens' works. 

Multitudes of holy and benevolent men holding the 
views of election called Calvinistic, labour to persuade 
themselves and others that such views — especially those 
last explained — give to the non-elect no just ground of 
complaint. Let us consider this point : and for that 
purpose bring before the mind a family consisting of 
father, mother, and ten children. If it be understood 
that all these children will be dealt with according to 
their own deeds, being called to give account only for 
that which they have, be it little or much, the father 
and mother may, though not without fear and trembling, 
discharge the arduous duties of the parental relation; 
but on the theory we are investigating, these children 
will bring into the world with them tendencies to evil, 
and will all, unless God interpose by a miracle of grace, 
certainly be ruined for ever. Five of them without any 
regard to their greater worth or less aggravated guilty God. 
may have ordained to life ; and resolved to pass by the 
othw five, leaving them to the bitter pains of eternal 
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death. No ingenuity can free such a theory from the 
accusation of partiality ; and methinks no considerate 
man, if the option were given him of bringing up a 
family on such conditions, could righteously accept 
them. It is vain to pretend that this scheme of doctrine 
is innoxious. The minister knows that it afflicts almost 
all young converts with painful perplexity, and many of 
them with torture ; darkens the visage, perverts the 
hearts, and beclouds the character of very many Chris- 
tians in mature age; is a source of immeasurable difficulty 
and vexation in churches ; while impenitent men of every 
description cast it in our teeth with scorn, or plead it 
as an extenuation at least of their continued ungodliness : 
and if we admit the theory, vainly do we attempt to 

** assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.'* 

Most persons who call themselves Calvinists hold that 
election is the first link in the golden chain of grace, 
beyond which it is vain and presumptuous to extend 
our inquiries. But what saith the scripture? ^^Whom 
he foreknew he also predestinated." ^^ Elect according 
to the foreknowledge of Qod." The one great autho- 
rity therefore to which we have to bow, unquestionably 
teaches us to look beyond election to foreknowledge, 
as the rule to which the divine providence is adjusted. 
Calvin roundly and rudely asserts that foreknowledge 
in these texts does not mean foreknowledge but adop- 
tion ; without however informing us why, if Paul meant 
adoption he wrote foreknowledge.* The all-wise Ruler 
foresaw that under the dispensations of his providence 
profusely kind, and of his affluent grace, there would 
be great diversities of moral character ; and according 

• "Dei autem praecognitio, cujus hie Paulus meminil, non nuda est 
praescientia, iit stulte fingunt quidam imperiti : sed adoptio, qua filios 
8U08 a reprobia semper discrevit."— Calvini Com. Rom, Ylli. 29. 
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to these diversities, with an accuracy which his own 
omniscience alone can ensure, does he mete out or 
withhold the blessedness of the kingdom of heaven. 

The texts cited admit of no explanation without 
assuming that something in those who are saved is the 
rule of their predestination. Election is not of works, 
but is according to works. 

To assume as Arminians do, that faith and obedience 
are the reasons or rule of predestination to life, is to 
travel beyond the evidence. In no part of scripture 
is this aflSrmed of a single person; and that another 
and very different reason of predestination is revealed in 
scripture, is certain. Diversities in guilt are as truly 
a measure of divine recompense, as diversities in ex- 
cellence. Two men may be conceived of as standing 
by the pile on which a Christian martyr is to die, and 
taking part in his execution : one of them believes him 
to be a just and good man suffering for the love of truth, 
of God, and of men. He would rather the victim should 
not be burned ; but his worldly promotion depends on 
the chief persecutors, and for the sake of honour and 
wealth he does their bidding. The other wears a cowl. 
Seriousness, determination, and zeal are written on his 
countenance : a lofty brow and keen eye tell of his 
mental power and acumen. He has accepted in good 
faith the common opinion of his age, that it is the duty 
of civil rulers to legislate for the religion of their sub- 
jects. He sees clearly that if it be a ruler's duty to 
make laws, it is his duty to enforce them; and in 
assisting at the auto da fe, the nobler the victim and the 
more terrible his death, the profounder is the satisfaction, 
not unmixed with sadness, with which he takes part 
in a deed by which God is to be honoured, and the 
pestilence of unsound doctrine checked. Sincerity, even 
in error, exacts respect; and for this reason and this 
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alone can we think of CaJvin^s compassing the death of 
Servetus, and still hold him in high honom\ Christian 
history presents the most striking of all examples in the 
man who being exceedingly mad against the disciples of 
Christ, verily thought that he ought to persecute and 
destroy them. Had he known better and done the same 
things, he would neither have been predestinated, nor 
called, nor justified, nor glorified. He obtained mercy 
because he *^ did it ignorantly in unbelief." It will not 
probably be denied that the reason of a divine purpose 
and of the divine acts by which that purpose is accom- 
plished, must be the same. In other words, the reason 
why Paul found mercy, was the reason why he was 
predestinated to find mercy: so that in the most 
remarkable case of predestination and effectual calling 
which the scriptures present, we learn that the sinner 
was elected and called, not according to his merits, not 
according to his faith and obedience, but yet according 
to his works. There may have been other reasons 
for Paul's election, but at least this was one.* 



* The connexion and harmony between election and human charactev it 
implied in those chapters to the Romans in which the subject is propounded at 
greatest length : which chapters exhibit the divine decrees as equally effective 
on the just and the unjust. **The election hath obtained it, the rest were 
blinded." The potter who makes one vessel to honour, makes another to 
dishonour. Admit that in the one case the decree is not arbitrary but on 
account of sin, and as has been shewn, it must be according to human works in 
the other. And the Apostles taught that the Gentiles and Jews might change 
places. ** Toward thee goodness* if thou continue in his goodness : other- 
wise thou also shalt be cut off. And they also, if they abide not in unbelief, 
shall be grafted in." As elsewhere so here the Apostle's doctrine is, that it 
is the work of Qod to elect, and the work of man to make the election sure. 
Calvin endeavours to escape the obvious inference of the passage. ^Quia 
autem de singulis electis non disputat, sed de toto oorpore, additur conditio, 
$1 in kniiaU permamerint'* But if as he taught, the predestination of each 
member of the body be unconditional, it is absurd to speak of the predesti- 
nation of the whole body as having a condition annexed to it. 
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That election is according to works was the common 
opinion of the fathers : 

Chrysostome saith, that God called them at the ninth and eleventh 
hour, no sooner because he saw that their will was not ready before, 
neither would they have obeyed till now ; this seemeth to favour the 
heresy of FelagitLS, who taught, that man's goodness and willingness 
foreseen by Q-od, is the cause of his calling some, when he passeth by 
others. Neither is Chrysostoyne alone in speaking thus, but also the 
whole bench of ancient doctors. 

Origen upon this, The potter hath power to make of the same lump one 
vessel to honour, and another to dishonour. Jacob was made a vessel of 
honour, God seeing that he had purged himself, and had a simple 
honest mind, whereas he saw that Esau had not. Likewise of Paul, 
he had the causes of election in himself, God saw that being called, he 
would labour more than they all. 

Ambrose. God chose them, whom he foreknew, that they would be 
devout towards him. 

Jerome. The vessels of God's mercy were not only the Gentiles, 
but also those amongst the Jews, that would believe, God chooseth not 
nations, but men's wills. 

Attyustine. God chose not men's works in his prescience, but their 
faith. He chose him whom he knew that he would believe, that he 
might give him his Spirit, that in doing good works he might come 
to everlasting life. So Theodoret, Theophylacty SeduliuSf OecumeniuSy Sfc* 

As through the wisdom and love of God there is no 
evil in the world from which good may not be extracted, 
all the sorrows and even the wickedness of this world 
becoming om-s if we are Christ's, so is there no good 
thing which may not be perverted into evil, and there 
are few very good things with which human perversity 



• These extracts are made from vol. I. p. 247 of a Commentary on the 
New Testament^ by Dr. John Mayer (1631), "Wherein the places more 
difficult going under the name of Texts, are more largely ; the lesse difficult, 
more briefly expounded." A much larger collection of the opinions of the 
Fathers on Predestination may be found in Tomline's Refutation of Calvinism^ 
who says, "I challenge the Calvinists of the present day to produce an 
author prior to Augustine who maintained what are now called Calvinistic 
opinions." — Preface, p. vii. See also Harold Browne (Bishop of Ely) On The 
Articles^ vol. II. p. 1, &o. 
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and Satanic subtlety and malice have not associated 
great evils. Wesley, considering the predilections of 
his early life and the times when he lived, was a man 
of noble independence, and like Chalmers after him, 
he went far towards emancipating himself from the 
theory of national ecclesiastical establishments. ^' Does 
a church in the New Testament," he asks, ^'always 
mean a single congregation? We believe it does. 
What instance or ground is there in the New Testa- 
ment for a National Church ? We know of none at all. 
We apprehend it to be a merely political institution." 
Nevertheless he encouraged his followers to cling to the 
establishment, and it may be feared that the majority 
of the people who bear his name attach greater weight 
to some of his dictates, than to the teaching of Christ. 
Who shall calculate the evil he did by leaving them 
not half instructed as to the enormous mischiefs which 
inevitably arise from the bondage of churches to men 
of this world? Had they, instead of walking in the 
steps of a man indulging to the last the vain hope of 
reforming that which is radically wrong, been faithful 
to the momentous truths expressed in his words quoted 
above, England had probably been prevented from 
giving a public sanction to the rationalism and ritual- 
ism which are now desolating our country greatly, and 
endangering it more. The reformation from Popery 
was one of the greatest and best changes this nation 
has ever known, but with it there were unhappily 
connected, and especially through the influence of 
Calvin, predestinarian tenets which distracted most of 
the early Congregational Churches ; and the withering 
influence of which is still widely felt, not only among 
those who are far more Calvinistic than Calvin himself, 
but indirectly among others who heartily believe that 
Christ died for all men, and that salvation is within 
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the reach of every man. There are not a few Chris- 
tians now who almost dread the name of election . 
because of the harsh dogmas which are uttered, and 
the unlovely practices which are adopted under cover 
of that word. An eminent minister of long standing 
once told me that though he had occasionally referred 
to the subject in the pulpit, he had never preached 
a sermon on predestination in his life. Such a state 
of things cannot be right or safe ; for election is cer- 
tainly one of the prominent truths of the new covenant, 
and is often so introduced as to show its close and 
powerful connexion with the highest privileges and joys 
of spiritual life. ^^ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ: according 
as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the 
world that we should be holy and without blame before 
him in love : having predestinated us unto the adoption 
of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the 
good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of 
his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in the 
beloved," The doctrine rightly understood, must be 
"full of sweet pleasant and unspeakable comfort to 
godly souls." Wherein then lies its worth ? 

When the chosen tribes had escaped from Egypt 
and crossed the Red Sea, they had put on the harness. 
But before them — a host of undisciplined men accom- 
panied by their families — ^were a waste howling wilder- 
ness, the sons of Anak, and walled cities. One thing 
only could save their position from the opprobrium of 
perfect infatuation and certain ruin, and themselves 
from despair ; and that was the decree of Jehovah that 
if they were faithful, their safety and success were 
ensured. " I will bring you into the land that floweth 
with milk and honey." About fifteen years after the 
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Israelites had laid the foundation of the second temple, 
the work remained incomplete. The people were few 
and weak, and their enemies subtle and resolute- The 
builders had neither courage nor power to proceed ; 
but at length Artaxerxes, king of Persia, made a decree 
in their favour ; and then fear gave place to hope, and 
inaction to diligence. 

Man converted to God has perhaps the prospect 
of a long life on earth. The lessons of early religious 
experience show him his weakness and his danger, and 
lead him to write bitter things against himself. Many 
who seemed more promising than he does, have denied 
the Lord that bought them. Life in all its phases is 
crowded with temptations ; and he who cast down our 
first parents from their high estate, now goes about in 
malice and subtlety and might, seeking whom he may 
devour. Without divine predestination we should have 
no more certainty that our best endeavours would ensure 
success, than the agriculturalist has : but to give the full 
assurance of hope to the trembling and faithful saint, 
there is mercifully revealed to us the determinate pur- 
pose of the Lord God Almighty, that he' who sows to 
the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. ^^ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life." Such then is the value of the doctrine in question. 
*^ When men, in a judgment of charity, may be hoped to 
be called by grace, they may be concluded to be the elect 
of God, though it cannot be said with precision. * * The 
first question to be put to a man by himself, is not, Am 
I elected? but. Am I born again ? Am I a new creature? 
Am I called by the grace of God, and truly converted ? 
If a man can arrive to satisfaction in this matter, he can 
have no doubt about his election ; that then is a clear 
case and out of all question."* In these views all 

• Giirs Body of Divinity ^ book II. chap. 2, sec. 2. 
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Christendom would agree, and beyond them it is im- 
possible to use the doctrine for any purpose of edification. 
Without it we should struggle at as great uncertainty in 
things religious, as in things secular ; and in the latter 
the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. But if a man have the witness in himself that 
he is bom of God, he may exult in the glorious certainty 
that nothing but his own negligence can prevent his 
eternal salvation. "Wherefore the rather brethren, 
give diligence to make your calling and election sure; 
for if ye do these things ye shall never stumble — ov fiff 
wTaiaijTe — : for SO an entrance shall be ministered unto 
you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 

According to the foregoing statements, if a man be 
conscious of reconciliation to God, he may lawfully 
rejoice in the belief that he is one of the elect, and 
if he persevere to the end, will be certainly saved. 
Many, not satisfied with this view, assert that the 
salvation of the elect is unconditionally ensured.* " The 
state of every individual is fixed at every moment, in 
the same way as the path of every planet, and the 
course of every particle of dust. This is the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity, the ablest advocate of which 
is President Edwards."t 

Edwards's famous work, to which the moderns have 
bent down in lowly subjection, thereby shewing "the 
remarkable servility of the mind in the presence of 
established opinions"! — ^is a vehement eflfbrt to explode 

* ** The prevailing practice of representing the promises of the gospel as 
unconditional, or, at least, of carefully avoiding the obvious phraseology which 
the contrary supposition would suggest, appears to me, directly to pave the 
way to Antinomianisra." — R. Hall's Preface to Chase's Antinomianism u/i- 
masked. 

t Chalmers's Fourth Lecture on Predestination, 

t Blackwood's Magazine^ Aug. 1858, p. 149, with reference to the circu- 
lation of the blood. 
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that unfortunate sentence, " the self-determining power 
of the will," which some writer or writers had used; 
and on which Edwards fastened with the grip of a 
vulture. His treatise is a wonderful example of concen- 
trativeness, devoted to the demolition of that offending 
dogma : but notwithstanding its acuteness, it is weari- 
some reading, because all interest about the issue of 
the controversy is soon at an end. In a very few 
pages the tenet in question is completely exploded ; and 
the student toils on continually reminded of Dryden's 
description of the drunken Alexander, 

" And thrice lie routed all his foes ; and thrice he slew the slain ; 

though certainly it is impossible not to admire the 
ingenuity and hearty good- will with which the author 
proceeds to tear his victim piecemeal, and pick his 
bones, and grind them to powder, and scatter the dust 
to the four winds. Had the sentence been ^Hhe self- 
determining power of the mind," instead of "the self- 
determining power of the will," the great American 
metaphysician and his few readers — for they are few — 
would have been saved from much useless labour. Suc- 
cessful as he is in the work of demolition, it is not 
perhaps rash to affirm that in the work of construction 
he wholly fails. Like many other very able men — for 
example, the schoolmen. Sir William Hamilton, and 
Mr. Mansell — he suffers himself to be deluded by words 
designed to express minute distinctions, but which only 
bewilder both writer and reader. A curious example 
is supplied at the foot of the page.* 



* ** That which truly is the suhstance of all bodies is, the infinitely exact 
and precise and perfectly stable idea in God's mind, together with his stable 
will that it should be gradually communicated to us, and to other minds, 
according to certain fixed and exact established methods and laws; or in some, 
what different language, the infinitely exact and precise divine idea, together 
with an answerable perfectly exact, precise, and stable will, with respect to 
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There are not more important words in the whole of 
his celebrated work than Motive and Liberty. If he be 
obscure as to the meaning of these, or indeed of either, 
his whole reasoning is likely to be vitiated. Of the first 
he thus writes, '^ By motive I mean the whole of that 
which moves excites or invites the mind to volition. * * 
Things that exist in the view of the mind have their 
strength tendency or advantage to move or excite its 
will from many things appertaining to the nature and 
circumstances of the thing viewed, the nature and 
circumstances of the mind that views ; and the degree 
and manner of its view, of which it would perhaps be 
hard to make a perfect enumeration." 

Howe describes some as flying to a cloud for refuge 
from the force of an argument, and certainly in this 
definition Edwards mysterized himself It is scarcely 
more manageable than his wonderful definition of matter. 
If we understand him, a motive is made up (1) of many 
things appertaining to the nature and circumstances of 
the thing viewed, (2) of many things appertaining to 
the nature and circumstances of the mind that views, (3) 
of many things appertaining to the degree and manner 
of its view. It may be presumed that he limited the 
definition to many things as distinct fi:om all things, 
because the whole "nature of the mind" is not called 
into operation at once, and because the object seen is 
never perfectly seen. We understand him therefore to 
mean that the whole " nature of the mind" so far as at a 
particular time it is active, and the whole object about 
which it is active so far as that object is then viewed by 
the mind, are comprised in the motive : that is to say, 

correspondent eommunications to created minds, and effects on their minds.'' 
If Edwards could attempt to throw light on the nature of a stone by such a 
cloud of words, there can be no presumption in suspecting that his metaphysics 
elsewhere may be in like manner at fault. 
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the yolition will be according to that which is active 
within the man at the time, and according to his view 
of that which is without him. A very safe definition 
certainly, but frivolous; for it is equivalent to saying 
that he will be influenced by all that he feels within him 
and all that he sees without him. Moreover, the 
writer afterwards emphatically assures us that ^^ the will 
always is as the greatest apparent good^^; and informs us 
that by the greatest apparent good he means that which 
is most *^ agreeable." Now that of two things which is 
most agreeable, is the one thing that we prefer ; so that, 
according to the great American metaphysician, the will 
always is as the preference: or, more simply, the will 
always is as the will. Edwards's work on the freedom 
of the will so far as it is constructive, is a prodigious 
effort to sustain that truism. 

Equally unsuccessful is Edwards where he says 
" Liberty is the power, opportunity, or advantage that 
any one has to do as he pleases, or of conducting himself 
according to his pleasure." Most readers it may be 
presumed would suppose him to mean, that liberty con- 
sists merely in the ability to act as we wish ; and some 
of his followers at least seem so to have understood him. 
" True liberty," says Dr. J. P. Smith, " is the being so 
circumstanced that a rational agent can act according to 
his choice" ; evidently assuming that liberty is subse- 
quent to choice or volition : than which a greater fallacy 
is inconceivable: for that connexion between volition 
and the act following upon it, of which we are conscious, 
is the origin of our conception of the necessary relation of 
cause and effect. If man be not free till he has made 
up his mind, he certainly has no freedom afterwards, iot 
if it be said that he may change his mind, that implies 
that he had not previously made up his mind. When 
the will is determined, all is determined. Man can no 
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more act against his will, than he can make the sun 
move from west to east.* Edwards probably felt his 
danger, without distinctly apprehending it, when he 
wrote his treatise ; and therefore instead of limiting the 
definition of man's liberty to the power "to do as he 
pleases," he added the confounding phrase "or con- 
ducting himself in any respect according to his pleasure.'^ 
When Hume, probably not conceiving that Edwards's 
awkward phraseology concealed a hidden meaning, 
replied that " man has a liberty of choosing as he pleases," 
Edwards rejoined "Is not choosing as he pleases, con- 
ducting himself m some respect according to his pleasure?" t 
In that rejoinder he seems to admit that for man to 
conduct himself according to his pleasure may mean to 
choose as he pleases : and inasmuch as in this connection 
a man's choice and his pleasure are but two words for 
the same thing, we reach the conclusion that man may 
choose what he will choose, a fallacy exactly tantamount 
to the unfortunate phrase which Edwards toils through 
a whole volume to overthrow. 

• ** By the liberty of a moral agent I understand a power over the deter- 
minations of his own will." • * "By necessity I understand the want of that 
moral liberty" • • • «* According to the system of necessity, the whole universe of 
creatures is this natural world, and of everything done in it Ood is the sole 
agent. There can be no moral government nor moral obligation." — Heid's 
Essay on the Active Powers, iv. c. 1,5. 

t Edwards On Freedom of the Willf pt IV. sec. 15. 



CHAPTER XII. 



ON THE PERSEVERANCE OP THE SAINTS. 

That no true Christian shall finally fall away, is a 
tenet which some have vehemently assailed, believing it 
to be at variance with scripture, and exceedingly perilous 
to holiness. Others have gloried in ^^ maintaining in- 
violably" this tenet, regarding it as an article of faith 
so fundamental, that its removal would shake and 
endanger the whole fabric of evangelical truth. Both 
classes have exaggerated its importance : for abundant 
facts have indisputably proved that sects who hold it, 
and sects who discard it, may be eminent for humility, 
love, usefulness, and stedfastness. 

The dogmas that have given birth to the greatest 
contentions of Christendom, are speculative rather than 
practical. The phrase, "of one substance with the 
Father," which nobody understands, and therefore 
nobody can explain, tormented the world for ages with 
wrath, riots, and bloodshed. The east and the west 
have a quarrel of fifteen centuries duration, and yet 
undecided, about the words "the Holy Ghost, neither 
created, nor begotten, but proceeding, proceedeth fi*om 
the Father and the Son" ; another unmeaning and useless 
phrase. The doctrine of the final perseverance of the 
saints, not open to the charge of being unintelligible, is 
open to the charge of being wholly inapplicable : for, 
men have for years seemed to all around them to be true 
and eminent Christians, and during that time have 
deemed themselves such, and yet have made shipwreck. 
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If they were what they seemed, a true Christian may 
cease to be such : if they were not, it is impossible for 
any man to say with confidence that he himself is a 
genuine Christian. Either the silver may become dross ; 
or we have no certain test by which to distinguish the 
silver from the dross. Just as we increase our confidence 
that all of certain character will be certainly saved, 
do we diminish our confidence in our own religious 
character, and that of all our friends. If the root of the 
matter were not found in any of those who did run well, 
but have ceased to do so, what assurance can we have 
that it is found in us, seeing that many of them seemed 
more exemplary than we do? As we strengthen our 
confidence in the certain perseverance of all believers, 
do we render it uncertain whether any man is a believer. 
It certainly is not the purpose of the author of our faith 
that each disciple should be able to say, I am sure of 
being saved and happy for ever: but that we should 
feel the necessity for self-distrust, caution, watchfulness, 
diligence. If we dry up one of the sources of doubt 
that have been described, we make the other to flow 
more fi'eely. 

And of the two doubts, that will be found most 
disheartening, which makes a believer distrustful of his 
own experience. He who finds the witness in himself 
that he is born of God, and trusts it, and though be- 
lieving that its voice may be utterly silenced, is yet 
persuaded that God's good pleasure is that it should not 
be silenced, is far more likely to be filled with hope, 
and saved by its power, than is the man who, believing 
in the certain perseverance of all the saints, is therefore 
compelled to regard as suspicious the evidence of his 
own discipleship. Accordingly it will be found, if the 
writer mistakes not, that the most trembling Christians 
are usually those who believe that no true disciple will 
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finally apostatize. The diaries of such men as Brainerd, 
and Andrew Fuller, are sombre and tremulous. Wesley, 
on the contrary, in his remarkable journal, has very 
little to say of *' doubts and fears." His strain is 
hopeful and jubilant. 

The foregoing observations apply to sincere and 
consistent Cliristians ; to whom we apprehend the tenet 
in question wholly fails to yield the assurance of hope. 
On a diflferont class of men its influence is disastrous. 
Multitudes called Christians, but notorious for equivocal, 
if not openly immoral character, glory in it more than 
in any other doctrine. Andrew Fuller draws a picture 
of a preacher he heard loudly declaiming thus: " I must 
go to glory, I cannot bo lost, I am as safe as Christ ; all 
devils, all sins cannot hurt me, I am saved, I am in 
Christ, I cannot be lost, sins and devils may surround 
me, but though I fall into sin I am safe, Christ cannot 
let me go."* The tendency of such notions is dreadful ; 
and few probably have any adequate conception of 
the extent to which such Antinomianism, divested of 
its grosser modes of expression, prevails at the present 
day. 

The Great Teacher said to the Jews, "My sheep hear 
my voice, * * and I give unto them eternal life ; and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of my hand." By many those words of strong 
consolation have been deemed decisive of the question 
we are investigating. It is however submitted to the 
thoughtful reader that it is always lawful, and often 
very instructive, to substitute for a leading word in a 
sentence, a true definition of that word. Our Lord was 
speaking of his sheep, and he tells us who they are: 
" My sheep hear my voice, and they follow me." 

* Fuller's Works. Edition of 1832, vol. v. p. 767. 

p2 
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Substituting this authoritative definition, we hear our 
Saviour saying, '^ I give unto them who hear my voice, 
and follow me, eternal life ; and they who hear my voice, 
and follow me, shall never perish." But how if they 
cease to follow him ? How if they go away ? The 
answer is not given in words ; but it is implied that, in 
such case, they will perish. Again, our Lord said '^none 
is able to pluck them who hear my voice and follow me, 
out of my Father's hands" : that is to say, no power from 
without, no assaults of wicked men or evil spirits, can 
separate them from the love of God. But how if they 
separate themselves ? They cannot be torn from the 
tower of safety ; and full of comfort is the assurance that 
they cannot: but it is not asserted that they cannot 
forsake the place of safety. The passage declares that 
so long as we hear our Saviour's voice and follow him, 
we are in absolute security ; and is not that the sum of 
its doctrinal teaching? It does not forbid the supposi- 
tion that a Christian may, by sin, become like Israel his 
prototype, of whom the prophet said, "Israel is a 
scattered sheep ; first the king of Assyria hath devoured 
him ; and last, this Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
hath broken his bones." 

In the second chapter of John's first epistle, we read 
" They went out from us, but they were not of us ; for 
if they had been of us, they would no doubt have 
continued with us : but they went out, that they might 
be made manifest that they were not all of us." Most 
readers probably imagine the stress of the passage to be 
on the words "from us," as distinguished from the 
words "of us" ; and would perhaps admit that if the 
Apostle had written " they went out of us," his words 
would have implied that there had been a time when 
these apostates were true Christians, though, through 
their having fallen from grace, they were no longer 
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"of us" when they withdrew from the company of the 
disciples. It must then be stated plainly that the 
preposition employed by the Apostle is the same in 
both cases. By confounding the propositions, altering 
the tenses, and inserting without the slightest warrant 
the words "no doubt," the translators have given a 
complexion to the whole passage which it did not wear 
as it came from the pen of inspiration. John wrote 
" They went out of us, but they were not of us ; for if 
they were of us, they would have remained with us." 
His object was to warn them against anti-christian 
and ruinous errors, not to teach the perseverance 
of the saints: and if his words have any bearing on 
the latter point, they tend rather to set it aside than to 
support it. 

Paul prayed for the Philippians with joy, because of 
his persuasion — ireTrotSm — that he who had begun a good 
work in them, would perform it until the day of Jesus 
Clirist. To what does ho attribute this persuasion? 
To their excellence of character. Therefore as it may 
be fairly inferred, a Christian, though thoroughly con- 
vinced tliat God has begun a good work in him, has no 
right to feel assured of his safety, unless ho can find 
good reason for that assurance in his own character. 
The passage under consideration docs not represent the 
final perseverance of believers as ensured by decree, but 
as more or less likely, according as the conduct of any 
saint may be more or less consistent. 

And this view is confirmed by many parts of scripture 
wliich it is very hard to reconcile with the final per- 
severance of all the righteous, and some of which may 
now be cited. " Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit he taketh away. * * If a man abide not in me, he is 
(5ast forth as a branch, and is withered." Very unsatis- 
factory surely to an unsophisticated mind must be the 
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interpretation which refers the words to mere professors 
of religion, in whom " the root of the matter" was never 
found. If the branch in the vine be not descriptive of 
vital union to him who is ^' the life," by what metaphor 
can such union be represented ? Paul speaks of himself 
as a man in Christ when he was caught up into the third 
heaven : yet more than twelve years afterward, declares 
that he used great precaution lest, after all, he should 
be a castaway. The idea of a good man becoming a 
castaway, did not shock his orthodoxy. The same 
Apostle said to the Galatians " Christ is become of none 
effect to you, whosoever of you are justified by the law ; 
ye are fallen from grace" : and whereas he employs 
elsewhere two words to distinguish a temporary from 
a final fall — " have they stumbled that they should fall" 
— ^it is the stronger of the two terms which he applies to 
the fall of some in Galatia. Does it not seem rash to 
aflSrm, in the face of such words, that no man does fall 
from grace? The same writer gives a charge to 
Timothy in order that he might war a good warfare, 
holding faith and a good conscience, which, he adds, 
some having put away concerning faith have made 
shipwreck: and he names two persons who had been 
wrecked ; and warns Timothy, as though he deemed it 
possible that he might do likewise. Yet more strongly 
in point is the Epistle to the Hebrews, for whom the 
furnace of persecution was made to burn with sevenfold 
heat, and whom therefore the writer sought to guard 
against apostacy by considerations the most solemn, 
sublime, specific, and animating. The present dispen- 
sation is brought to us by the Lord of angels, and of all 
things: ^ therefore we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any 
time we should let tlaem slip." Moses a servant, was over 
the house of Israel ; Christ the Son, is over the Christian 
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household; ^^ whose house are we, if we hold fast the 
confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the 
end," and do not fall after the example of them who fell 
in the wilderness. *'Let us labour therefore to enter 
into that rest, lest any man fall after the same example 
of unbelief." Wo have a perfect high priest. If we are 
not saved by him, nothing can save us; for it is im- 
possible, if they who have tasted the heavenly gift fall 
away, to renew them again to repentance. Exhibiting 
the blessings of the now covenant as compared with the 
old, again does their earnest monitor urge the tried 
Hebrews to hold fast the profession of their faith without 
wavering, remembering that the Lord, to whom ven- 
geance belongeth, will judge his people : and he expresses 
the purpose of the Most High thus, "the just shall live 
by faith : but if he draw back" — koI iav uTroaTelXrjTat — 
"my soul shall have no pleasure in him." In the 
concluding part of the Epistle, the same intense anxiety 
lest the Hebrews should not persevere, finds varied 
expression. Run with patience the race set before you, 
remembering Christ, lest ye bo wearied and faint. Be 
not like Esau who forfeited his birthright. Give heed 
to them who watch for your souls, that they may give 
account with joy, and not with grief. " I beseech you 
brethren, suffer the word of exhortation." Such is the 
continuous strain of the Epistle to the Hebrews. From 
beginning to end its one object is to warn against 
apostacy: that being the conclusion to which all its 
doctrinal statements are made to converge. Are we 
justified in saying that all these divine warnings are 
directed against an imaginary evil, a disaster that never 
has occurred, and never will occur ? And if any reply 
that the warnings are among the means by which 
apostacy is rendered impossible, we may rejoin that such 
circuitous means are not in harmony with the divine 
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character, nor to be lightly attributed to him who is '^ not 
yea and nay.'' To the last degree unlikely does it seem 
that the all-wise God should have absolutely decreed that 
a certain event shall never take place, and have revealed 
that decree; and then have addressed to men unnum^ 
bered cautions against permitting it to occur. If the 
latter end of every servant of Christ is better than the 
beginning, why was Peter instructed to declare that for 
some it had been better not to have known the way of 
righteousness, than after they had known it to turn 
from the holy commandment? Why should we hesitate 
to receive, in its most obvious sense, the closing testi- 
mony of the same Apostle, who, reminding us that some 
are unlearned and unstable, and wrest the scriptures to 
their own destruction, subjoins this exhortation: ^*Ye 
therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, 
beware lest ye also, being led away with the error of 
the wicked, fall from your own stedfastness. But grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To him be glory both now, and unto the day 
of the age. Amen." 

With these instances, the case of Judas Iscariot 
naturally connects itself. Our Lord, when about half 
the term of his public ministry had expired, was sur- 
rounded by a company of his disciples, many of whom 
immediately afterward went away, and walked no more 
with him; and we are told that Jesus knew from the 
beginning who they were that believed not, and who 
should betray him : which words remind us that Jesus 
knew what was in man, and are by many understood 
to mean that he knew that Judas was from the beginning 
a bad man, and a hypocrite. But do they necessarily 
imply this ? Suppose Judas to have been in early life a 
man of irreproachable character, considerable knowledge 
of human aflfairs, good repute for the prudent manage- 
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ment of such affairs, and a man of sincere piety ; but 
one in whom, as in Demas, the love of the world was 
beginning to get the mastery when Christ began to 
proclaim the kingdom of heaven as near. The message 
might appeal at once to his desire for things earthly, 
and to his yet remaining religious sentiments. And 
this hypothesis quadrates at least as well with the 
history, as does the assumption of his utter hoUowness 
of character. *^I know,'' said Jesus, "whom I have 
chosen" ; not meaning that the eleven were chosen and 
known, and Judas neither chosen nor known ; but that 
all whether faithful or unfaithful were known. " Those 

whom I have chosen, I know " : — i^(0 olha oft? ef eXef a/xiyv 

— as though he had said, I know that one of them shall 
betray me; the special reference being to Judas, who 
was one of the chosen. He was also one of those given 
to the Son of man by the Father : for Jesus himself said, 
Those thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is 
lost but — d fiT) — the son of perdition. Judas was one 
of Christ's chosen ones; and he became a castaway. 
All the twelve were given to Christ by the Father ; and 
one of them was lost. "Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall."* 

It was reported that the Lord Protector of England 
in hia last days put to some one this question, "Is it 
quite certain that a true Christian will never fall away" ? 
and that being answered in the affirmative, he replied 
" Then it is well with me, for I am quite sure I was 



* Judas was probably through his profession, and to all human appearance, 
the most fitting person for the position to which he was raised. That position, 
had he stirred up the gift that was in him, had been of all he could occupy, the 
most prolific of benefit to himself. Our Lord acted as his servants would have 
to act afterward. And, as Abraham is the great example of faith, so Judas 
has become the great and most awful example of apostacy, a beacon to men 
professing godliness, throughout all time. 
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once a true Christian." The tale was probably slan- 
derous ; and is given here only as an illustration of the 
false confidence in which, it may be feared, many live. 
Possibly some who read these pages were once lively 
and happy disciples of the Lord Jesus, and in subsequent 
years have become lethargic, and are now at best, 
almost stationary, though once they "did run well." 
They have little religious feeling, and less religious 
comfort. Their hope rests chiefly on the dogma " once 
a Christian, always a Christian." Greatly should they 
tremble, suspecting either that their creed is a fallacy, 
or that their past religion was spurious. Discipleship 
without progress, is a perilous preparation for eternity. 
To all such should these words of the Great Teacher be 
as the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud, " Be watchful 
and strengthen the things that remain, and are 
ready to die." 

Some will read these lines, who are active and happy 
in the service of Christ, having the witness in themselves 
that they are through him, alive unto God. They have 
imperfections to lament, and do truly lament them ; but 
cannot doubt that they love God, and adore and confide 
in Christ, and rejoice in hope of future glory. Surely 
as they know that daily food strengthens the body, do 
they know that faith is the light and strength of their 
lives. They have pleasant evidence indeed that they 
will persevere to the end. To them if Paul were 
here he would say, "Being confident of this very 
thing, that he who hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it unto the day of Christ, even as it is 
meet for me to think thus of you, because ye are par- 
takers of my grace." Bo of good cheer brethren. He 
whom you love, and in whom you live, and whom you 
increasingly feel you can never forsake, will certainly 
not forsake you, nor sufier any to take you out of his 
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hands. The hope that rests on a doubtful creed 
respecting the divine sovereignty, is to be suspected. 
But the expectation based on experimental piety, 
becomes more substantial and profound as years 
increase. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



HAPPINESS IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT GODLINESS. 

If it can be shown that human beings under the most 
favourable circumstances have failed to find happiness 
without religion, and that Christians do find happiness 
in life and hope in death, we reach by a process of 
induction the very important inference that religion is 
the highest wisdom, and the neglect of it the greatest 
folly. Facts are stubborn things. The present chapter 
will be one not of argument, but of anecdote. If the 
overwhelming majority of mankind have spent their 
money for that which is not bread, and their labour for 
that which satisfieth not, it may be esteemed certain 
that if we tread in their footsteps we shall share in their 
disappointment. Reason bids us learn the lesson, if 
possible, by observation and not by bitter experience. 
A discreet man will see the beacons and steer clear of 
rocks and shoals, instead of learning what rocks are by 
being wrecked on them, or what quicksands are by 
being buried alive in them : and such by common 
confession are human fatuity and presumption, that in 
order to this we require line upon line, and accumulated 
examples. 

In the Book of Ecclesiastes we have the confessions 
of a man who, having royal treasures at command, was 
not a vulgar sensualist, but a refined voluptuary, seeking 
to blend most largely bodily gratification and mental 
luxury. The result is proclaimed in the well known 
words '^ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of 
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spirit" : and the deep groan is heard in the echoes of 
all ages. 

He who spends his youth in the lowest walks of 
society is unfitted by his want of early education for the 
full enjoyment of a very exalted position. He who is 
bom to royalty is usually too high for hope, and a 
stranger to the great enjoyment of progress. If the 
circumstances of a man's life could ensure happiness, he 
would be most blessed, who placed in early life above 
poverty and ignorance, continues to rise till he reaches 
the very summit of human ambition. Such a man died 
at York on the 4th February a.d. 211. An African of not 
ignoble birth, he climbed the ladder of promotion till he 
became Roman Emperor. Of this man it is said that 
when fortune had conducted him from a low position 
through all the gradations of learning and military 
service to the seat of empire, he exclaimed "I have 
been everything and found profit in nothing."* Gibbon 
thus comments on the story of this Emperor : ^' The 
ascent to greatness, however steep and dangerous, may 
entertain an active spirit with the consciousness and 
exercise of its own powers; but the possession of a 
throne could never yet afibrd a lasting satisfaction to an 
ambitious mind. This melancholy truth was felt and 
acknowledged by Severus. Fortune and merit had 
elevated him from an humble station to the first place 
among mankind. ^ He had been all things', as he said 
himself, ^ and all was of little value.' " If Solomon and 
Severus found not life's sole jewel, happiness, can it be 
secured by any little amount of wealth or greatness or 
learning we may win ? 

From most of the writings of the ancients — Cicero's 

* Hujus dictum est, quum eum ex humili per literaram et militise officia 
ad imperium plurimis gradibus fortuna duxisset, Omnia (inquit)/tit, et nihil 
erpedit, — (Elii Spartiani, § 18. 
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Letters for example — ^might similarly sad evidence be 
collected ; but to most readers testimonies of modern 
date will be more interesting. 

Few names in the list of the English Aristocracy are 
mentioned with greater respect than the name of Lans- 
downe. Under the hospitable roof of the late lord, Moore 
the poet was a frequent and favoured guest. The Bessy 
named in the following quotation was Mrs. Moore: 
"I often think of a passage in one of Lady L.'s notes 
lately to Bessy, the feeling of which is as just I believe 
as it is melancholy. * I never,' she says, ^ can wish any 
one I love to live long.' "* Moore himself is thus 
described by Mrs. Grote : " An inexhaustible flow of 
spirits coupled with abundant elasticity of character and 
a sanguine temper proved through life his master key to 
happiness. ** Few mortals have ever been so largely 
blessed mth this sunshine of the breast." She speaks of 
him also as " culling the choicest pleasures life afibrds."t 
Yet Moore himself thus writes : "A wet gloomy day. 
My spirits of the same hue. Often do I wish I had a 
good cause to die in." Nor must it be supposed that 
such want of satisfaction was felt only in solitude and on 
gloomy days. At Holland House, the gathering place 
of the most refined and cultivated society of the age, 
Moore was often an honoured guest. He describes 
Holland House visiting as being, though by far the best 
specimen of its kind going, *^the most wearisome of all 
kinds of slavery."! 

Among the treasures most coveted are jewels. The 



* Moore's Life, vol. vil. p. 362. 

t Collected Papers, p. 103. 

X Moore's Life, vol. Vll. p. 332. " The paltry troubles called splendour and 
distinction."— Lord Jeffi-ey. Pichot's Life of Sir C. Bell, p. 65. « Dear me, 
how sick, how thrice sick I am of those parties so falsely called society." 
— Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale.) 
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Emperor of Russia is said to have given for a diamond 
about the size of a pigeon's egg^ £90,000 in ready 
money and an annuity of £4,000, The monetary 
value of the Koh-i-Noor the writer cannot trust his 
memory to state. It is well known that the grandees 
of the land on occasions of greatest pomp delight to 
exhibit a profusion of jewels. What practice can be 
more ridiculous than that of human beings preparing 
themselves for social intercourse by covering themselves 
with shining stones! It is more than time that such 
uncouth customs, such genuine vestiges of a barbarous 
era, were laughed away from all civilized society and 
banished to their appropriate home amid the nabobs 
and eunuchs of the east. '*The queen," says Miss 
Bumey, ^Hold me with the sweetest grace imaginable, 
how well she had liked at first her jewels and ornaments 
as queen. ' But how soon,' cried she, ^ was that over I 
Believe me. Miss Bumey, it is a pleasure of a week, a 
fortnight at most, and to return no more I I thought at 
first I should always choose to wear them, but the 
fatigue and trouble of putting them on, and the care 
they required, and the fear of losing them, believe me 
Ma'am, in a fortnight's time I longed again for my own 
earlier dress, and wished never to see them more.' "* 
^' This also is vanity." David Gribson chose his calling 
in life, and resolved to succeed. He met at first with dis- 
appointment, but soon after with great success. There is 
no combination of outward circumstances better adapted 
to give happiness. Too easy success is apt to cloy. A 
little difficulty and disappointment followed by renewed 
exertion, give zest to ultimate triumph. This young 
man lived for two things which the world calls pleasure 
and fame. Twelve years ago he sent his first picture to 

• Diary and Letters of Madame lyArhlay, vol. ill. p. 173. 
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the British Institution. It was rejected, and he thus 
gave vent to his feelings: — "My pictures cannot be 
good, but pride whispers they are better than many in 
the British Institution. May I continue to think so. 
If I do not I must be goaded on to self-destruction. 
O God, do the weary find rest in the grave ; if so how 
sweet were death!" Two days later he writes: "felt 
unsettled, miserable, despairing." This man could not 
be in the right way. All existence worthless to him 
unless he could paint a good picture, nay more than 
that, unless he could persuade the managers of a certain 
institution that it was good! So far as his testimony 
goes, it is evident that the pursuit of pleasure and fame 
is not the road to happiness. Two years afterward this 
young man succeeded to admiration, and being con- 
gratulated by a friend, " Ah," replied he, " my days of 
social mirth are over, I feel wretched in company."* 
He had gained what he passionately desired, but his 
health was failing and the power of enjoying it was 
gone. Had he gained his object sooner, or lived longer, 
he would assuredly have found that he had grasped a 
bubble. Thus sings the great German poet of the 
honours that clustered about him : 

*' To unknown crowds my verse must now belong, 
Whose very praise is sickness to my thought, 
For all who cheered my muse's early birth, 
If any live, are scattered o'er the earth."t 

Ary Schefior obtained in early life reputation, high 
connections, royal patronage, and lived to the age of 
sixty-two. His home during the greater part of his 
life was ill France. He seems to have been naturally 
an unselfish and noble-minded man, and he was pas- 
sionately desirous of the political regeneration of France. 

• Struggles of a young Artist ^ by a brother Artist, pp. 61, 84. 

t Fauit^ translated by the Hon. Robert Talbot. Introduction, p. 2, 
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He found, as all men do, that though bad governmental 
arrangements may ruin a nation, no political contrivances 
are sufficient to make a nation prosperous. This is the 
testimony borne to his latter days: "life had lost its 
savour for him, his once active interest in the current of 
human affairs lay buried under reiterated disappoint- 
ments and inward chagrin." His own daughter's tes- 
timony is this, "he felt himself thoroughly weary of 
life."* "It is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in man ; it is better to trust in the Lord than 
to put confidence in princes." 

Among the celebrities of fashionable life who have 
lately passed away was Lady Blessington, a lady who 
had that "fatal gift of pre-eminent attractiveness in 
society, which has rendered many clever women dis- 
tinguished and unhappy." In her Memoirs there is 
given a letter addressed to her by Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, and containing these instructive words: "do 
you know I find Paris a melancholy place. If one has 
seen it in one's earliest youth, it reminds one of the vast 
interval of time that has elapsed. Say what we will, 
there is nothing like youth. All we gain in our man- 
hood is dulness itself compared to the zest of novelty, 
and the worst of it is, the process of acquiring wisdom is 
but another word for the process of growing old."t Either 
there is a great and fatal error here, or our condition in 
this world is very deplorable. If a young person could 
say "my path is to be like the light which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day, so that the day 
of my death is to be better than the day of my birth," 
that would be real good; no era of mortal existence 
woiild then be melancholy, but each portion of it 

♦ Memoir, by Mrs. Grote, pp. 132, 3, "II 6prouvait unejprofonde 8ati6t6 
de la vie.*' 

f Life of Lady Blessington, vol. in. p. 34. 

Q 
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brighter and better than that by which it was preceded : 
but if the view of human life given in this extract be 
correct, what remains, but that every one who has passed 
the season of youth give way to deepening melancholy 
under the conviction that life nmst become more inane 
as it advances : for manifestly, though it should comprise 
the possession in a very unusual degree of wealth, high 
literary culture, the refinements of taste, and all the 
graces of the most polished society, it is in youth illusion, 
in manhood disappointment, and in old age increasing 
sadness. 

^^ We have lost '' said Dr. Bennett, bishop of Cloyne, to 
Dr. Parr, when announcing the death of John Cowper, 
brother of the poet, ^Hhe best classic and most liberal 
thinker in the University.'* What said John Cowper 
himself in his dying hours ? ^' I have laboured day and 
night to perfect myself in things of no profit. I have 
sacrificed my health to these pursuits, and am suffering 
the consequences of my mis-spent labour. I wanted to 
be highly applauded and was flattered up to the height 
of my wishes. Now I must learn a new lesson."* 

Benjamin Constant, brilliant and immoral, was once 
among the great men of the world. ^^ Bah!" said he, 
" what are honour and dignity ? The longer I live the 
more clearly I see there is nothing in them." * ♦ "I pass 
like a shadow over the earth, accompanied by misery 
and ennui." t 

" In talking at dinner of the disadvantages of people 
being brought up to wealth and rank, Lady H. 
(Holland) said that if she were a fairy wishing to inflict 
the greatest mischief upon a child, she would make him 
abundantly rich, very handsome, with high rank, and 
have all these advantages to encircle him fi*om the very 



• Quarterly Eevtew, Jan. 1860. f Smiles's Self-Help, p. 272. 
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cradle. This she pronounced to be an infallible recipe 
for producing perfect misery, and in the moan time 
she added, I should have the gratitude of the child's 
relations for the gracious gifts I had endowed him 
with." * 

"How murky and oppressive is the atmosphere in 
this the evening of my life." Such was the exclamation of 
a man almost unequalled for stores of information, and of 
more than European fame, Alexander von Humboldt, t 

For versatility of talent and great mental power 
Hume the historian is justly celebrated. The popular 
opinion that he died with a jest upon his lips — which if 
true would shew his desperate unreasonableness — seems 
unworthy of credit. The autobiography of A. Carlyle, 
who knew him well, ascribes his scepticism to vanity 
rather than conviction; and otherwise tends to lower 
him in public estimation — pp. 273, 408, 519. From 
Haldane's Life of the Haldanes we learn, that when 
dying he appeared cheerful in the presence of his com- 
panions, but when alone was filled with unutterable 
gloom ; that his agitation was at times such as to cause 
the bed to shake ; that he would not allow the candles to 
be put out during the night, nor would be left alone for 
a moment ; and that his attendant exclaimed, " I hope in 
God I shall never witness a similar scene" — page 561. 

Paine was visited in his last illness by Stephen 
Grellet and Mary Roscoe. The record is by Grellet : — 

''I may not omit recording here the death of Thomas Paine. A 
few days previous to my leaving home on my last religious visit, on 
hearing that he was ill and in a very destitute condition, I went to see 
him, and found him in a wretched state ; for he had been so neglected 
and forsaken by his pretended friends, that the common attentions to 
a sick man had been withheld from him. The skin of his body was in 
some places worn off, which greatly increased his sufferings. A nurse 

• Moore's Li/a, vol. IT. p. 306. t Edinburgh Eeview, July, 1860. 

q2 
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was provided for him, and some needful comforts were supplied. He 
was mostly in a state of stupor, but something that had passed 
between us had made such an impression upon him, that some days 
after my departure, he sent for me, and, on being told that I was 
gone from home, he sent for another friend. This induced a valuable 
young friend, (Mary Roscoe), who had resided in my family, and 
continued at Greenwich during part of my absence, frequently to 
go and take him some little refreshment suitable for an invalid, 
furnished by a neighbour. Once when she was there, three of his 
deistical associates came to the door, and in a loud, unfeeling manner 
said, ' Tom Paine, it is eaid you are turning Christian, but we hope 
you will die as you have lived' ; and then went away. On which, 
turning to Mary Roscoe, he Baid, * You see what miserable comforters 
they are.* 

" Once he asked her if she had ever read any of his writings, and on 
being told tliat she had read but very little of them, he inquired what 
she thought of them, adding, ^ from such a one as you I expect a 
correct answer.' She told him that when very young his Jge of 
Reason was put into her hands, but that the more she read in it, 
the more dark and distressed she felt, and she threw the book into the 
fire. * I wish all had done as you,' he replied : 'for if the Devil has 
ever had any agency in any work, he has had it in my writing that 
book.' When going to carry him some refreshment, she repeatedly 
heard him uttering the language, * Lord ! Lord God ! ' or, * Lord 
Jesus, have mercy upon me !' " 

It is not only open scoffers like Paine who fail to 
find happiness- Men of all ranks and pursuits with 
convincing unanimity concur in the verdict ^^all is 
vanity-'' '^ If," says Cicero, ^^ any God should permit 
me to become a child again, I should certainly decline 
it, nor can I desire to go back from the goal to the 
starting place. For what advantage is there in life, or 
rather what toil does it not comprise ?"* The moderns 
agree with him. ^^ What is life but a dream ? What is 
happiness but a dream ? Fame, honour, love, ambition? 
Dreams all, the bitterness is in the waking."t 



• Cicero de Senectutey chap, xxill. 

t Holmhy House, by Whyte Melville, page 12. 
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" We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 
Sick — sick ; unfound the boon — unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 
But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 
Lore, fame, ambition, avarice — 'tis the same, 
Each idle — and all ill — and none the worst — 
For all are meteors with a different name, 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the fiame. 

Our life is a false nature — 'tis not in 

The harmony of tilings, — this hard decree. 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree. 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 

The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew — 

Disease, death, bondage, — all the woes we see. — 

And worse, the woes we see not, — which throb through 

The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new."* 

If a very good man trust to this world for hap- 
piness, ho will bo compelled to drink the same bitter 
cup of disappointment. To many, the Christian orator 
who can move the multitudes at his will and at the same 
time exact the respect of the most cultivated auditors, 
may appear to be an object of envy. What said 
Chalmers, than whom it were difficult to find a more 
competent witness? He describes such celebrity as 
^^ more oppressive than gratifying, a popularity of stare, 
and pressure, and animal heat, and a whole tribe of 
other annoyances which it brings around its unfortunate 
victim ; a popularity which rifles home of its sweets, and 
by elevating a man above his fellows places him in a 
region of desolation where the intimacies of human 
fellowship are unfclt, and where he stands a conspicuous 
mark for the shafts of malice and envy and detraction ; 
a popularity which with its head among storms and its 

• Childe Harold*8 PUgrimitge, Canto iv. 124, 126. 
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feet on the treacherous quicksands, has nothing to lull 
the agonies of its tottering existence but the hosannas of 
a drivelling generation."* 

^^'Tis strange, but when we are arrived to the 
summit of any happiness we have been eagerly pursuing, 
the spirits grow languid and heavy, and don't seem to 
enjoy what they were before so miserable to obtain."! 

The reader will wholly mistake the purpose for 
which the foregoing witnesses have been cited, if he 
assume that happiness on earth is unattainable. Peace, 
habitual and profound, which none of the disappoint- 
ments and storms of life can destroy ; peace, varied at 
times by happiness solid and jubilant, is within the 
reach of every man. Voltaire, forsaking the fountain of 
living waters, might say, ^' In man there is more wretched- 
ness than in all other animals put together. The 
bulk of mankind are nothing more than a crowd of 
wretches equally criminal and unfortunate. I tremble 
at the review of this dreadful picture to find that it 
contains a complaint against Providence itself. I wish I 
had never been born." How different the language of 
the devout Halyburton ! ^^ What a wonder that I enjoy 
such composure under all my bodily pains, and in the 
view of death itself! What a mercy that having the use 
of my reason I can declare the goodness of God to my 
soul ! * * I die rejoicing in him. O blessed be God that I 
was born. * * If there be such a glory in his conduct 
toward me now, what will it be to see the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne ! Blessed be God that I ever was 
born."]: 

Matthew Henry has left us this testimony, which 
coming from him is of great weight. ^^ You have been 

• Quoted from MacmillarC$ Magazine. October, 1864, p. 459. 
t Life, 6^0, of Mrs, Delanyy by Lady Llanover, vol. I. p. 281. 
% RecoUectio7is of the Rev. W, Jay, by Cyrus Jay, p. 181. 
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used to take notice of the sayings of dying men. This 
is mine, that a life spent in the service of God and 
communion with him, is the most pleasant and comfort- 
able life that any one can live in this world."* Scott 
the Commentator bore similar testimony : ^^ Religion is 
all that is valuable. I have found more in Christ than I 
ever expected to want." Simeon of Cambridge, when 
near his end said, *^ If you want to know what I am 
doing, go and look at Eph. i. 3 to 10: there you will see 
what I am enjoying now" ; and at another time, *^ I 
seem to have nothing to do but to wait, there is now 
nothing but peace, the sweetest peace." AUeine's Alarm 
to the Unconverted is a book well known at least by name. 
The Author was born at Devizes, dated his conversion 
from his twelfth year, studied at Oxford, became a clergy- 
man, was ejected by Charles II., resolved to go out as a 
missionary to China or some other place, was seized 
and imprisoned, threatened with transportation, set free, 
but imprisoned again for preaching in those days when 
the dissenters of England were for conscience sake 
mulcted in three years to the amount of £2,000,000 
sterling. Mr. A.'s home was at Taunton, but he was 
seized with his last illness at Dorchester. Some of his 
friends hearing of it went from Taunton to see him. 
He was greatly cheered by their visit. Propped up 
with pillows, he had the curtains drawn back that they 
might all stand round his bed. He then asked his wife 
to hold out his hand which had lost its cunning, that 
they might shake his hand, though he could not shake 
theirs, and then at intervals he thus addressed them : — 
*^ O how it rejoices my heart to see your faces, and to 
hear your voices, though I cannot now speak to you as 
heretofore. It is a shame for a believer to be cast down 



* Life^ prefixed to his Commentary, near the end. 
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under afflictions, that hath so many glorious privileges, 
justiiScation, adoption, sanctification, and eternal glory. 
We shall be as the angels of God in a little while, nay, 
to say the truth we are as it were little angels already, 
that live by the power of faith. My friends, life is mine, 
death is mine. In that covenant I was preaching to 
you is all my salvation and all my desire. Although my 
body do not prosper, I hope through grace my soul 
doth. I have lived a sweet life by the promises, and 
I hope through grace can die by a promise. It is the 
promises of God which are eternal that will stand by us. 
Nothing but God in them will stead us in a day of 
affliction."* 

J. J. Gurney, who was with Sir Fowell Buxton in 
his last illness, bears this testimony : ^' On my remarking 
to him that he had a firm hold on Christ, he replied in a 
clear emphatic manner, ^ yes indeed I have unto eternal 
life.' * * While memory lasts I can never forget his eager 
look of tenderness and affection, of love joy and peace 
all combined." Some time ago there was living at 
Ramsgate a wealthy and gay family, bearing the name 
of Townley, which took the lead in the public affairs of 
that town, and under whose hospitable roof its most 
fashionable assemblies were accustomed to meet. It 
comprised a mother and three sons, the latter being 
at least sceptics. At length one of them, Henry, became 
a Christian, and one day said to his brother Charles, 
^' Are you willing in a dispassionate careful and lawyer- 
like manner to examine the claims of Christianity ?" He 
readily assented, and Henry put Newton on the Prophecies 
and one or two more works into his hands. After 
reading them he expressed a wish to read something on 
the other side. This he did, and then said to his 
brother, " All hesitancy has now vanished — I have been 

* ^Xxmioxd^s Life of AlUine. 
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astonished at finding liow shallow and frivolous the 
arguments against Christianity are. I now acknowledge 
that I have embraced the Gospel, and through the 
blessed Redeemer have fully devoted myself to God." 
Under date of July 3rd, 1811, Henry wrote to his 
other brother George as follows : — 

**I cannot refrain in this place from informing you of the exquisite 
delight I derive from the study and practice of Christianity. I have 
at length found out the key to happiness. I have searched after it in 
music, chess, cards, boats and many other things, but without success. 
I bless God that it was so, or I might never have turned to Him. In 
my pursuit of temporal things I found pleasure diminish as I advanced. 
When I thought I had happiness within my reach, it invariably eluded 
my grasp — there was another and a better player to be beat at chess 
and then I should be happy — I beat him, but my object was as far off 
as ever. So I have found it throughout my life, and my only surprise 
is that I could have followed a phantom — a Will- o'- the- Wisp — so 
long." * * <* I have more earnestly laboured to acquire the love of God 
and my neighbour in the last six months, tlian in the whole course of 
my previous life, and I have enjoyed more happiness in the last six 
months, than in all my life preceding. This experience is no small 
confirmation to my mind of the truth of Christianity." ** "My 
'enjoyment and expectations are such that if any one should say, — * part 
with your hope in the next world, and in this you shall live for a 
million of years, enjoy perpetual health and spirits, be ten times more 
accomplished in every art and science than the greatest proficient in 
each, and esteemed proportionably to your attainments,' — I should not 
hesitate or pause a twentieth part of a second in rejecting the offer." 
* * **I feel borne out in saying that a person whose affections are set 
upon this world is an enthusiast — he expects happiness from what will 
not afford it him." * * " My feeling in regard to you is of this nature. 
If any person should say, * Choose — here are title-deeds to an estate 
worth twenty thousand pounds, or the means of bringing your brother 
George to see Christianity in the same important light with yourself,' 
I call God to witness I would choose the latter." 

To this letter Charles added this postscript, '* I can 
safely aver, I was iiever happy till now" : on which 
confession his biographer thus comments, ^' 'Never happy '/ 
He had been brought up as those who ^ lie upon beds of 
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ivory, and stretch themselves upon their couches, and 
eat the lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the 
midst of the stall ; that chant to the sound of the viol, 
and invent to themselves instruments of music, as David; 
that drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves with the 
chief ointments.' Never happy ! He had laughed and 
sung, he had made merry, and had often joined in the 
dance. Never happy until now ! He had always seemed 
all joy and love. Had not wealth made him happy? 
Had not rank made him happy ? Had not friends made 
him happy ? Had not his profession made him happy ? 
Had not fashion and gaiety made him happy ? * Never 
happy ^^ said he, ^ until now.^^^ 

Were it needful to accumulate examples of this kind, 
they might readily be supplied by thousands, shewingthat 
to rich and poor, learned and unlearned, old and young, 
to the healthy and the afflicted, religion is life and 
peace. By all who have lived in ungodliness Solomon's 
verdict of vanity has been proved true. By all who 
have lived to God the triumphant exclamation of the man 
who was made 'Hhe oiBRscouring of all things," has been 
with more or less distinctness echoed and confirmed, " I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my depar- 
ture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day : 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing." '^ The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom : a good understanding have all they that do 
his commandments." *^ Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments : for this is the whole of man." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE SACRAMENTS. 
SECnON 1. 

1. The author believes he is correct in saying that 
all Greek dictionaries affirm that Baptizein means to 
immerse; and that no Greek dictionary says that it 
means to sprinkle. If therefore any man assert that 
sprinkling is baptism, the one question arising is whether 
that man is right and all Greek dictionaries wrong : and 
if he reply that he is right, and all Greek dictionaries 
are wrong, it is evidently useless to pursue the argument, 
for no amount of evidence will convince him. 

Some scholars who allow that there is no place for 
disputation as to the meaniog of the word, nevertheless 
plead for and adopt the practice of sprinkling, maintain- 
ing that the mode of the rite is of little importance, and 
that it is lawful to exercise '^a wise liberty" in respect 
to it. The baptist deems it incumbent on him to adhere 
to the institutions of Christ, even if he cannot under- 
stand them, not thinking himself free to alter, or com- 
petent to amend them; and moreover he believes that 
the modern practice of sprinkling not only sets aside the 
authority of the Lawgiver, but also lowers the efficacy of 
the rite : for by all it is allowed that baptism is indicative 
of purity. Now sprinkling does not purify, but is itself 
an emblem of that more abundant use of water which is 
essential to cleansing ; and that again is emblematical of 
spiritual cleansing: so that in the place of the simple 
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and most expressive institution of Christ, we have the 
disadvantage of a double metaphor and a remote re- 
semblance. The sign is removed far from the thing 
signified. Dean Stanley may take liberty with Christ's 
appointment, and call that liberty wise: but would it 
not be wiser and more reverent to act according to the 
warning of our Saviour : ^^ Whosoever shall break one of 
these least commandments and teach men so, he shall be 
called least in the kingdom of heaven " ? 

2. Roman Catholics with one voice affirm that 
infant baptism is not taught in the Bible, and can be 
defended only on the authority of the Church : and, as 
every one knows, there is no precept enjoining it, nor 
any example of its use in the New Testament. It is 
however pleaded that it was probably practised in the 
household baptisms recorded by the apostles, though in 
all such cases but one, expressions are applied to the 
households which cannot apply to infants. The ex- 
ceptional case is the household of Lydia in which, it is 
stoutly contended that there were children, though 
they are not mentioned. Now they who seize the 
shadow of evidence in this case, must admit that there 
were infants in the City of Samaria; and when the 
people there gave heed to the things Philip spake, they 
were baptized both men and women. If the apostles had 
practised infant baptism it surely would have been 
practised in Samaria. In which case, it is inconceivable 
that the men and women only should have been men- 
tioned. There being then no command for infant 
baptism, nor any mention of its existence, but this 
striking proof that it did not exist, it seems needless 
to enter further into this part of the controversy. 
Baptism is for disciples, not infants. 

3. By being baptized into the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, the disciple formally consecrates 
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himself to God as revealed under the New Covenant. 
His baptism is a solemn vow, the most solemn of all 
vows, and never to be revoked. That the rite is 
designed to be an act of self-dedication is, we conceive, 
apparent on the very face of it : and in addition to this 
its primary purpose and use, it has secondary significa- 
tions which will be referred to below. 

In most of the important affairs of hmnan life — for 
example marriage, the purchase of an estate, the acces- 
sion of a monarch — men find it expedient to have 
recourse to some formal means of ratifying the event. 
When once that ratification is complete, the parties to it 
feel that the time for wavering is at an end, that they 
have passed the Rubicon, and bound themselves to 
proceed as they have begun. It is well known that the 
heart of the young convert yearns for some overt act by 
which his consecration of himself to God may be solemnly 
expressed. That yearning is the utterance of a law of 
our nature, which many have endeavoured to obey by a 
written vow, and some by signing such vow with their 
blood. These means are not enjoined in scripture, and 
have often in practice been prolific of great distress. 
The safe, solemn, and divinely appointed mode, in 
which the young Christian is formally to surrender 
himself to be the Lord's for ever, is — baptism. 

What should be the mode of consecration to God, it 
rested with the Lord of all believers to determine. It 
might have been an anointing with oil, or the assumption 
of a white robe, or the wearing of a cross, or some other 
formality. Divine wisdom has been manifested in the 
appointment of an ordinance which not only serves as a 
very solemn act of self-consecration, but also expresses 
the leading obligations and blessings which such con- 
secration implies. Of this two-fold use of a ceremonial, 
an illustration may be given. 
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In the coronation of a monarch a very complicated 
ceremony is adopted : there is, at least was, a champion, 
representing the determination of the monarch to defend 
the kingdom against all assailants : a sceptre, symboliz- 
ing the authority of the monarch over all subjects: a 
sword, representing the monarch's purpose to execute 
justice on all oflfenders ; and a crown, indicating that the 
highest dignity of the realm belongs to the one person 
whose head alone it adorns. All this, and much more, 
is shadowed forth by the gorgeous formalities of the 
coronation, which are designed to express the most 
important privileges and duties of royalty. And yet 
amidst all this variety of detail and significance, the 
purport of the whole ceremony is one, namely, to 
express and ratify the relation between the monarch and 
the subjects ; and the more expressive it may be of the 
nature and obligations of that relation, the better will it 
accomplish its purpose. 

So, though baptism has one purpose, it is expressive 
of various truths connected with that purpose. The 
washing with water represents the cleansing of the soul ; 
the immersion and emersion, a burial and resurrection, 
&c. : but all its secondary uses are subordinate to the 
main design. 

Section 2. 

When the Israelites had escaped firom Egypt, a 
ceremonial was appointed respecting which it was said 
^Hhis is the Lord's Passover." Before our Saviour 
suffered he appointed bread and wine to be taken in 
remembrance of himself, saying, *Hhis is my body, this 
is my blood." Bread and wine become to the recipient 
the means of strength and life ; so Christ a sacrifice for 
us, received by faith, is life and strength to the soul. 
As long as the Lord's supper is observed, the death of 
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Christ, as the means of life to sinners, will be shewn 
forth. It is a standing testimony to the central truth 
of evangelical religon. And it is remarkable for its 
adaptation to believers of all classes, not excepting the 
least informed. We can imagine a company of Christians 
among whom no one can read, preach the Gospel, or 
even conduct a prayer meeting; yet even they could 
assemble to shew forth the Lord's death according to 
his command, the sacrament he has ordained for that 
purpose being pre-eminent for simplicity of design, and 
facility of practice. 

Of all the devices of the devil, none perhaps is more 
marvellous than the strange and utterly perverted views 
of the two sacraments by which Christendom has been 
cursed. That which is most simple has been rendered 
most complex ; that which is plainest has been changed 
into the profoundest mystery; and that which is em- 
phatically evangelical has been degraded into noxious 
superstition and priestcraft. 



CHAPTER XV. 






ON CONGREGATIONALISM. 



We axe taught by one of the 39 Articles that a 
church is a congregation — ecclesia Christi visihilis cwttcs 
est fidelium. That is precisely what is meant by Con- 
gregationalism. Recognize that truth, and all such ex- 
pressions as ^^ church of England," ^^ church of Scot- 
land," ^^ eastern church," "western church," "holy 
church throughout all the world," must be abandoned. 
If a church be a congregation of faithful people, two 
such congregations are not a church, but two churches ; 
much less are ten thousand such congregations a church, 
but, according to the definition, ten thousand churches. 
It would not be a greater mistake to call ten poimds one 
pound, than to designate many congregations a church. 
The object of the present Essay is to point out the 
scriptural evidence in favour of Congregationalism, to 
shew the value of Congregationalism, and one of its 
abuses. 

The evidence must of course be found in those 
passages of the New Testament in which the word 
ecclesia occurs. To adduce and comment on them all 
would be wearisome, for the term is employed more 
than a hundred times. Happily this is needless, inas- 
much as in almost all cases its import is indisputably 
that given to it in the 19th Article. Such passages we 
shall class together, citing a few to shew of what kind 
they are, and giving references to the remainder in the 
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margin. ^^ There was a great persecution against the 
church which was at Jerusalem." — Acts viii. 1. ^^The 
church that is in their house." — Rom. xvi. 5. " The 
church of God which is at Corinth." — 1 Cor. i. 2. ^^If 
therefore the whole church be come together unto one 
place." — 1 Cor. xiv. 23. In these texts there is no trace 
of the absurdity of calling congregations gathered in 
different places one church, that is one congregation : 
and let it be observed that the overwhelming majority 
of passages in point are as distinctly congregational as 
these.* If the reader have any doubt on the subject, let 
him examine tlie texts arranged for his convenience in 
the note. They are more than eighty in number, and 
they teach us plainly that a church is an assembly 
which comes ^ together into one place." In other 
words, they shew that ^^a church is a congregation." 

Turning to the remaining passages — somewhat more 
than twenty in number — we must bear in mind that an 
ecclesia^ or church, may be small or large. It may be 
found in a house, or in a cathedral, or in a wilderness, 
or in heaven. The latter only is the place of the 
church catholic, that is, the general or universal church ; 
into which eventually all the churches of this world will 
be absorbed. That church above exists now, and com- 
prises a multitude no man can number : and to it all the 

* Acts ii. 47; V. 1 1 ; viii. 3 ; and compared wilh this 1 Cor. xv. 9 ; Gal. i. 13 ; 
Phil. iii. 6. At the time referred to the church at Jerusalem was the only church 
in existence. Acts ix. 31. The authority of MSB. is here strongly in favour of 
the plural, but the usage of the New Testament affords substantial proof of the 
correctness of the received text. If this be by any questioned, the most even 
they can demand is, that the text in question be treated as neutral in the con- 
troversy. Acts xi. 22, 26; xii. 1, 5; xiii. 1 ; xiv. 23, 27 ; xv. 3, 22, 41 ; xvi. 6 ; 
xviii. 22 ; XX. 17, 28. Rom. xvi. 1, 4, 5, 16, 23. 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; vi. 4 ; vii. 17 ; 
xi. 16, 18, 22 ; xiv. 4, 5, 12, 19, 28, 33, 34, 35 ; xvi. 1, 19. 2 Cor. i. 1 ; viii. 1, 
18, 23, 24; xi. 8, 28; xii. 13. Gal. i. 2, 22. Col. iv. 16. 1 Thess. i. 1 ; ii. 14. 
2 Thess. i. 1, 4. Philemon i. 2. Heb ii. 12. 3 John vi. 9, 10. Rev. i. 4, 11, 
20; ii. 1, 7, 8, 11, 12, 17, 18, 23, 29; iii. 1, 6, 7, 13, 14, 22; xxii. 16. 
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saints on earth belong by destiny and faith. ^^ Ye are 
come to the church of the first-born whose names are 
enrolled in heaven." To that great congregation, com- 
posed of those who having washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb are before the 
throne of God, several of the verses we have yet to 
examine are to be referred. Thus when it is said that 
Christ ^' loved the church and gave himself for it * * 
that he might present it to himself a glorious church not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing," there can be 
no doubt that the church spoken of is the whole multi- 
tude of the redeemed perfected in heaven. In eight 
other instances in the same Epistle does the term in 
question occur, and obviously in the same sense.* And 
in this its widest import it is to be understood where 
first used, ^^ Upon this rock I will build my church." 
Congregationalism was no novelty to the Jews; for their 
fathers, when they had escaped fiom Egypt, were " the 
church in the wilderness " ; and after their settlement in 
the promised land there was often a congregation of 
Israel, as for example when Solomon called the people 
together to the dedication of the temple. And it 
was our Saviour's purpose to gather a congregation for 
himself, which should be not only by its vocation, but 
in fact, holy and without blame in his own presence 
above. Of this, the catholic church, the entire building 
of grace, he himself is the chief corner-stone ; but in a 
sense immeasurably subordinate, it is built on the 
Apostles, whose names are therefore said to be engraved 
on the foundations of the new Jerusalem. Among the 
Apostles, Peter was at first greatly pre-eminent. It was 
he who suggested the choice of another Apostle in the 
place of Judas ; he who preached when thousands were 

• Ephesians i. 22 j iii. 10, 21 ; v. 23, 24, 25, 29, 32. 
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converted; he at whose voice the cripple leaped and 
walked at the gate called Beautiful ; he who explained 
the miracle to the wondering multitude, and afterward 
spake boldly to the council; he at whose rebuke 
Ananias and Sapphira fell down dead ; he whose very 
shadow was esteemed powerful to cure all manner of 
diseases; he tlirough whom the door of faith was 
opened to the Gentiles. Take away the history of 
Peter from the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the history of the founding of the kingdom of 
Christ disappears. ^^ I say unto thee, thou art PetroSy 
and upon this Petra I will build my clmrch." 

In one other passage only does the word * church' 
occur in the gospels. ^^ If he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the church : but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and 
a publican." The case supposed is that of a disciple 
injured by a fellow disciple. Other means of obtaining 
justice having failed, tlie injured person is to appeal to 
the church, that is to the particular congregation of 
disciples with which both are associated. Imagine such 
a case to have arisen in the church at Corinth, or Cen- 
chrea, or in one of the seven churches of Asia, and the 
rule our Lord had given would be readily put in 
practice: whereas had the command related to ^Hhe 
holy church throughout all the world" — if such a church 
could be — ^it would have been altogether impracticable. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
ecclesia occurs thrice, and as all allow, is rightly translated 
assembly. When James says, ** Is any sick among you? 
let him call for the elders of the church," of course he 
means the elders of the congregation. Timothy had 
charge of a congregation during Paul's absence, and he 
was instructed to beware that it was not burdened with 
the support of widows whose Christian relatives could 

r2 
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give them the assistance needed. '^ Let not the church 
be charged." He was also instructed in many other 
things, in order that, if the Apostle did not join him 
speedily, he might know how to take care of that church 
in which he was, for the time, Paul's representative. 
" These things write I unto thee * * that thou may est 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in a house 
of God, which is a church of the living God, a pillar 
and ground of the truth." 

Two instances only of the use of ecclesia remain to be 
adduced, from tlie first epistle to the Corinthians ; who 
were very prone to say they were of Cephas or of Paul, 
and to ^' bite one another." The Apostle exhorts them 
to live in harmony. " Give none offence neither to the 
Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God " ; 
that is, " the church of God which is at Corinth." 

If doubt could reasonably arise whether eKKkrjala be 
not sometimes equivalent to €KK\r]ataiy whether church 
or congregation may not mean churches or congrega- 
tions, such doubt would find its most plausible ground 
in the last verse to be cited, " God hath set some in 
the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, &c." The disciples at Corinth were distin- 
guished by the abundance of spiritual gifts they 
received. Some said they were of Peter, and others 
that they were of Paul, thus recognizing two of the 
Apostles at least as ministers to them of the grace of 
God; and when the whole church came together, it 
seems to have possessed almost every diversity of 
spiritual endowment. To it, therefore, "the church of 
God at Corinth," may it fairly be concluded that the 
writer refers in the verse under consideration, and the 
more confidently because the words immediately pre- 
ceding are these, "Now ye are the body of Christ, 
and members in particular." 
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Reviewing the whole subject, we may observe that 
the term body as applied to believers is used meta- 
phorically, and may therefore be appropriated to a 
number of saints in one place, or may embrace all in 
every place who are animated by the same spirit; 
and further, that the members of a family may dwell 
together, or in different parts of the world ; for the link 
of consanguinity that unites them is not broken by 
change of place. But the fundamental idea conveyed 
by the word ecclesia is that of local relationship, without 
which an ecclesia cannot be. A congregation not con- 
gregated is an absurdity in terms. Therefore when we 
meet with the term ecclesia in the New Testament, the 
one inquiry arising is, to what congregation or assembly 
the writer refers. We are not at liberty to assume that 
the eTTTa iKKXrjaiai of Asia were an iKKkrialay or, in other 
words, that the seven churches of Asia were one church : 
for that were to trample learning under foot, and to 
prepare the way to boundless confusion in all things 
ecclesiastical. Nor certainly is there any inducement 
thus to do violence to language supplied by the writings 
of the Evangelists and Apostles, for, as we have seen, 
every passage in which ecclesia occurs may without 
difficulty be read in harmony with that true definition 
of the Prayer Book, ecclesia est coetus. 

The importance of the inquiry now before the reader 
is indisputably great. Many of the most exciting and 
momentous controversies of the present age turn upon 
the word church, and where it is left in vagueness, men 
fight as though they were beating the air. In mone- 
tary affairs, the word pound occupies a corresponding 
place. Were it of undefined value, the calculations of 
the merchant would be futile, and his ledger chaos. 
And it is useless to reason about ecclesiastical affairs 
till we have fixed the meaning of the term ecclesia. K 
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men choose to call a pound a penny, by all means let 
them do so, only with the precaution that they be not 
allowed to mean a penny or a pound as it may suit 
them. And if they resolve to set aside the definition 
which all Greek dictionaries sustain, ecclesia coetus est, 
so be it ; only let it be understood that they have 
thrown aside the Greek language and the Scriptures, 
and are speaking not of things Christian, but of a 
human institution, to which in their caprice they have 
chosen to attach a thoroughly inappropriate name. 
Greatly would the religious controversies of the remain- 
ing years of this century be simplified, if every one 
writing on church questions were required to give in 
the opening of his work a definition of the term church. 

Even they who still cling to the fiction of one church 
on earth, or of national chxirches, must admit that the 
prevalent testimony of the Apostles is to Congrega- 
tionalism : for their rule certainly is to speak of a 
church in a house, or town, or city; and not of the 
church, but the churches of a district or country. 

Episcopalians, reversing the scriptural rule, continu- 
ally and with confidence which would be amusing if the 
subject were not too serious, speak of the church of a 
country, and never by any happy accident are they 
heard to imitate the Apostles by speaking of the churches 
in Middlesex, or Yorkshire, or England, or Ireland. 
The eye of some, perhaps of many devout Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians will rest on these pages. Respect- 
fully are they reminded that, in the anticipation of the 
day when every man's work will be tried as by fire, 
the question here brought before them swells into great 
magnitude : and earnestly are they entreated to con- 
sider whether it can be wise in them to cling to systems 
vrliich, as abundant facts prove, inevitably lead to the 
abandonment of Scriptural phraseology. "Words are 
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signs. The disuse of a sign is the natural sequence of 
a neglect of the thing signified. Scriptural language 
is undoubtedly congregational. The language of 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians is not congregational. 
Why not ? 

Congregationalism is the only ecclesiastical system 
that can be harmonized with the freedom of Christians, 
and the honour due to Christ ; that is, with the absence 
of human authority in things religious. Under that 
system, influence may degenerate into autliority: but 
under every other system, authority and centralization 
are inevitable. The Wesleyans, though now beginning 
after an evil fashion to speak of " the Wesleyan church," 
have been accustomed to call their churches societies ; 
and by those societies many of the rights of churches 
have been preserved or obtained. For example, the 
power of the Conference to appoint ministers of con- 
gregations, is little more than nominal. But, in some 
other respects, Wesleyans are submitting to a bondage 
which is neither healthful nor lawful. They have 
Christianity presented to them, not froni the very 
fountain of light, but by reflection from Wesley's mirror. 
Their ministers are not allowed to go to the people 
with the Bible in their hands, and say ^^ this and this 
only is the religion we come to commend to you and 
your households" ; but are all virtually made to stoop 
to the humiliation of saying, *' We come to preach to 
you the Gospel according to Wesley's sermons" : and 
the people live, and bring up their children, under the 
tuition of ministers thus fettered. Presbyterians are 
rigidly tied and bound in the chains of the West- 
minster Confession ; and if, as is the case, many of their 
ministers depart from that standard in their faith and 
teaching, another huge evil arises, namely, that the very 
men whose rigid regard to truth should be beyond all 
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question, stand forth before their congregations and 
the world as examples of the immorality of untruthful 
subscription in things pertaining to God. English con- 
formists cannot consistently alter a single article of 
belief, or a single ecclesiastical practice without per- 
mission of a legislature composed of men of all sects, 
and of no sect. ^' The Armenian church," and " the 
Greek church," have their Patriarchs; the Catholics 
have their Pope; and there are Cardinals, and Lord 
Bishops, and Deans, and Archdeacons, and Rectors; 
respecting all of which the New Testament is wholly 
silent. In short, let the reader rove in thought through 
all parts of the world where men called Christians 
dwell, and he will perceive that everywhere, excepting 
where Congregationalism is, professed Christians are 
acting on the assumption that it is lawful for men 
miscalling themselves a church, to '^ decree rites and 
ceremonies and determine controversies of faith." 

And is there no human authority, some one may 
ask, to which ^^ the laity" ought to be subject in things 
religious; or to which, at least, they may lawfully be 
subject ? None whatever. But do we not read, ^' Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves"? Certainly: but turning to the margin, we 
learn that the inspired writer spake of guides, not 
rulers. Paul refers to a man ruling his own house, and 
he employs a word which may denote either the autho- 
rity of a parent, or the guidance of a president, or the 
exhibition of an example ;* so that its application to 
ministers would be no proof of its denoting authority 
as distinct from influence : yet as, if it were employed 
twice in the same verse and the first time with the 
sense of authority, it might be supposed it was used 

• Compare 1 Tim. iii. 12 j v. 17; Titus iii. 14, in all which places the same 
vord occurs. 
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in the same sense the second time, the Apostle has 
adopted another word, and we conceive with remarkable 
significance. ^^ If a man know not liow to rule his own 
house, how shall he" — rule ? nay but — ^^ take care of a 
church of God?" Neither ministers, nor elders, nor 
both combined can without sinful assumption exercise 
dominion over the faith of others. If a man give 
credible evidence of being Christ's disciple, they are 
bound to receive him to their fellowship, but " not to 
doubtful disputations." In all other things, ^^ to his 
own Master he standeth or falleth." He has conscience 
for his guidance, and also the New Testament, which 
being far plainer than the decrees of Councils, is also 
authoritative. If Conference, or Synod, or Convocation, 
or Parliament command him to believe because they 
decree, it is not only lawful for him to resent the 
intrusion, but solemnly obligatory on him so to do. 
^^Call no man master on earth, one is your Master, 
even Christ, and ye are all brethren." ^^The princes 
of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, but it shall 
not be so among you." It is only under the system of 
Congregationalism that the solo authority of Christ in 
his own kingdom can be recognized, the evil of co- 
ordinate authorities avoided, and presumptuous encroach- 
ment on the prerogatives of the Lord of all prevented. 

All Catholics lay the greatest stress on the oneness 
of the church on earth. We believe, say tliey, in one 
holy Catholic and Apostolic cliurch, and they seem to 
imagine that in these words they have an axiom, which 
of itself sustains their own system and confounds all 
Protestants. Grant them this their first premiss, and the 
Protestant is powerless before them ; for in every church 
on earth there must be elders or officers, and if there be 
but one church on earth it must have its president, 
wliether called bishop or angel or pope, or by whatso- 
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ever name lie may be known. And where during past 
ages can any trace of a universal ecclesiastical system be 
found, except in connexion with the Papacy ? Nor is 
this a question of logic merely, but one of vast practical 
interest to the Christian and the patriot. Protestantism 
means light and power ; Popery, darkness and weakness. 
England in recent years has seen a revival of the latter, 
against which we had thought ourselves secure ; and the 
change has been brought about chiefly by setting up 
"the church" as an idol, instead of doing homage to 
the Lord Christ ; in other words, by the resolute incul- 
cation of "high church principles," among which the 
oneness of the church occupies the foremost place. 
With what eflfect ? Hundreds of clergymen — it is said 
five hundred — ^have exchanged Anglicanism for Catho- 
licism : the existing generation of Episcopalians is to a 
fearful extent pervaded by the same leaven : and, if the 
process of corruption be not checked, almost all the 
religious zeal now found within the national ecclesias- 
tical establishment will, at no distant time, reveal itself 
in multitudes retracing the steps taken at the Reforma- 
tion. Not trifling, but of alarming magnitude, is the 
present crisis. England is fast dividing into two great 
parties ; the one latitudinarian, unbelieving ; the other 
superstitious : and the latter, more to be dreaded than 
the former, has for its watchword "the one church." 
It must be boldly confronted, and told that its watch- 
word is heresy. There neither is, nor can be, a universal 
church on earth. The very terms are absurd, and the 
thing meant is unscriptural. The Apostles proclaimed 
the existence of many churches ; and he who glories in 
there being but one, is therefore not building on the 
foundation of the Apostles. Congregationalism supplies 
the valid answer to the first assumption of the Papist ; 
and there are none but Congregationalists who come 
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into the controversy with clean hands. All other 
religious bodies, having introduced the vicious principle 
of ecclesiastical centralization, contend at great dis- 
advantage with those who aim but to carry out that 
principle to the full extent, and place all Christians 
on earth under the authority of the bishop of Rome. 

Inspired writers certainly teach us to think of an all 
comprehending church, though it is not on earth but, as 
TertuUian writes, in coelis. Nevertheless Catholics have 
this pretence for their faith, that the scripture reveals 
the unity of the church: but Presbyterians and pro- 
testant Episcopalians have not even that poor reason for 
calling their confederacies churches; for the Apostles 
never write of the church of Galatia, or of Macedonia, 
or of Asia, or of Attica ; nor ought we to do violence to 
language and depart from scripture by allowing that there 
can be a scriptural clmrch of England, or Scotland, or 
Ireland ; especially if we have first declared that in our 
belief ecclesia est coetus. If however Christians will cling 
to Prelacy or Presbytery, they must in some way 
silence the testimony of the Apostles: of which fact 
a curious illustration is supplied by the history of our 
authorized version of the Bible. The learned men 
who made it were not left at liberty to translate ecclesia 
as their own learning and honesty might prompt, but 
were forbidden to translate it ^congregation', and com- 
manded to translate it * church.' The ecclesiastics, to 
whom the king lent his ear, were shrewd enough to 
perceive that if that word, occurring more than a hun- 
dred times, were faithfully " done into English," diocesan 
episcopacy with its connected forms of centralization 
would be undermined. Congregationalism is the only 
ecclesiastical system which will bear the light of truth.* 

* " Does a Church in the New Testament always mean a single congregation P 
We believe it does."— Ji^^n Wesley, 
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A church built on the foundation of the Apostles is 
composed of persons of peculiar character who assemble 
together for Christian worship : persons who have given 
to each other credible evidence that they have come out 
from the world and are separate from it, and are sons 
and daughters of the Lord Almighty. It follows from 
the very nature of a ^^ church of God," that it should 
consist of godly members. They have therefore the 
right to require in those wishing to join them, reasonable 
proof of godliness : but they have not the right to shut 
out any whom they believe to be Christians indeed, for 
that were to "withstand God." Such a congregation or 
church will choose its own officers and manage its own 
affairs, being thankful for information and aid from 
whatever quarter it may come, and exercising discipline 
over its own members; but recognising no authority 
save that of the Lord Jesus Christ. In such a church 
every member is made to feel his own responsibility for 
the welfare of the whole. Self-restraint, mutual forbear- 
ance, watchfulness, loving-kindness, study of the word 
of Christ that the duties of membership may be under- 
stood, and the humility which leads Christians in honour 
to prefer one another, are promoted : and such is the 
discipline which best tends to build up " perfect men in 
Christ Jesus." The true excellence of a church is seen, 
not in a multitude of disciples kept in leading-strings by 
ministers, but in believers fitted to walk alone. All 
hierarchies assume to govern by authority ; Congrega- 
tionalism controls by influence alone : and the education 
of influence is far more healthful, refined, and ennobling, 
than that of authority. 

Popular prejudice represents congregational churches 
as mere democracies, usually distinguished by igno- 
rance, and having no safe-guard against turbulence. 
The most inexperienced, it is said, are placed on a level 
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with the wise ; and the good sense of the few is trampled 
under foot by the assumption of the many : there is no 
authority, and therefore no order. Such notions are 
erroneous, inasmuch as for the culture of both mind and 
heart, nothing is comparable to Christianity. A saint 
lives in tlie apprehension of truths the most elevating 
and purifying, and his faith leads him to view all things 
in their relation to God and eternity. He understands, 
as ungodly men cannot, the worth of a rose, of a guinea, 
of affliction and health. He may have had no scholastic 
training, and may lack the etiquette of polished society; 
but he has an unction from the Holy One, and knows 
all things: and, constrained by the love of Christ, he 
lives under the influence of the mightiest of all motives 
to walk circumspectly. So far from being a mere 
democracy, a true church is a congregation of men and 
women whom the Lord has chosen out of the world, 
and whom he terms his jewels. Accordingly, if we turn 
to the working of the system, we find that in congrega- 
tional churches the young are guided by the old, 
neophytes give heed to those who are well instructed : 
above all character, well-proved personal excellence, has 
conceded to it the greatest weight. And all this is 
accomplished solely by the voluntary action of the 
members : it is the effect of truth which edifies, not 
of law which merely restrains. Of course, it is not 
meant by these representations to imply that the system 
worked by human beings, works without friction : but 
we may triumphantly point to the thousands of congre- 
gational churches scattered over the country, and which 
without any pressure of authority, at a vast pecuniary 
cost, and with none other guidance than the conscience 
and wisdom of the individual members supply, are so 
many centres and sources of truth and love. He must 
be a shallow philosopher who does not recognise these 
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self-governed communities among the most vital and 
useful institutions of the land. 

Leaving untouched all the minor faults of churches 
framed on the Apostolic model — faults which often may- 
be traced to a distrust of the congregational principle — 
we are prepared to admit the existence among them 
of one evil of distressing frequency and magnitude, 
the frankest confession of which, truth demands. The 
Congregationalism of the New Testament affords not 
the slightest sanction to the rampant denominationalism 
or sectarianism, by which the Congregationalists of 
England, in common with other religious bodies, are 
separated from each other. Never in the Acts or the 
Epistles do wo read of two churches in the same town 
or city : nor does there seem to be any cause which can 
justify the existence of two churches in one place, 
except the multitude of disciples be so great as 
to forbid their meeting in one assembly. Wherever 
Christians, who might conveniently meet together for 
worship, do not so meet, but separate into sects, 
there is a schism in the body ; and on some of them 
at least the guilt of that sin against Christ must rest. 
Of all the early chm'ches, no one appears to have 
been so much pervaded by a schismatical spirit, as 
the congregation of Corinth ; and very vehemently 
did the Apostle condemn that spirit. What words 
of censure would have been strong enough to ex- 
press his abhorrence, if the Corinthians had proceeded 
to separation, declaring it necessary because of their 
differences to have various places of worship ? Yet 
among us, such unchristian divisions are the rule, not 
the exception. In a town of moderate compass there 
are a number of Congregationalists, some of whom 
practise the baptism of believers only, others approve 
of the christening of infants. In ninety-nine points of 
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religious belief and practice out of a hundred, there is 
no discernible difference between these two classes, and 
both admit that the one point as to which they do differ 
is not fundamental : nevertheless, they will not go to 
the same place and, offering united worship there, as far 
as they are agreed mind the same thing and walk by the 
same rule ; but will set up two rival places of worship. 
In the same town are a few Methodists, who build a 
third meeting-house, and inscribe on it ^'we are of 
Wesley." And, finally, anotlier conventicle is opened 
by the Primitive Methodists. Thus, in a town where 
there stands a venerable gothic edifice sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate all the worshippers, may 
be found four other places of worship, the reason being 
that the followers of that Saviour, who with his dying 
breath prayed that his servants might be distinguished 
by perfect oneness, in order that the world might be- 
lieve, cannot agree to worship in His name in concert ; 
but separate into four or five sanctuaries, and sing 

** Let party names no more 

The Cliri&tian world o'erspread." 

That such schisms abound throughout Great Britain is 
notorious, and British Christians are transplanting them 
by means of Missionary operations. To these schisms 
Catholics point with triumphant sarcasm. The author 
does not hesitate to confess that, in his opinion, the 
rebuke is richly merited; and that the divisions of 
Protestants are their disgrace. If some are ignorantly 
panting for unity where there ought to be multiplicity, 
namely, in churches : others are creating divisions where 
scripture teaches us there should be unity, that is, among 
Christians dwelling in the same place. 

Schism is to be laid to the charge of those who insist 
on terms of communion offensive to the consciences of 
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their fellow disciples. The Episcopalian who makes the 
rite of confirmation essential to church membership is a 
schismatic ; as is a Baptist who makes believers' baptism 
a term of communion ; or the Methodist who insists on 
attendance at class. A slight acquaintance with Chris- 
tian history, and especially since the Reformation, is 
sufficient to shew that the usurpation of authority by 
Christians has been the most prolific source of schism ; 
and has often justified separatists in their separation, 
leaving the whole guilt thereof to rest on the very 
parties who, not perceiving the beam in their own eye, 
have harshly and ignorantly denounced as schismatics 
those whom they themselves had driven to separation. 

Another cause of our unhappy divisions may perhaps 
be found in that artificial and questionable routine, into 
which our public religious services have fallen. The 
early Christians met on the Lord's day for prayer and 
praise, and that in other ways they might be edified : 
such of them as were competent, did the work of 
Evangelists, that is, preached the gospel to them that 
were without. We strive to combine both modes of 
divine service in one, inducing not only our families, 
but our neighbours, whatever their character may be, 
to form part of our assemblies : so that crowds of persons 
whom Congregationalists regard as disqualified for a 
place at the Lord's table, are encouraged to take 
their places regularly in the congregation, and join 
outwardly in praise and prayer. Habitually to *^ go to 
a place of worship" is equivalent to a sort of semi- 
religious respectability. And this mixed character of 
our congregations leads to some equivocal processes. 
The monetary element becomes increasingly prominent. 
Fine edifices are reared to attract large assemblies, 
popular preachers are in great request, and there is no 
small danger of the religious society, the assembly of 
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the brethren, degenerating into a lecturer and an 
audience. All sects have entered on a race of com- 
petition, and each one makes it a matter of profound — 
I will not say primary — importance, that "the denomi- 
nation may be fitly represented." The tendency of the 
whole is to division, not unity : and the discerning eye 
can scarcely fail to observe that the lines of denomi- 
nationalism have, within the last twenty years, become 
more sharply defined than before. Many thoughtful 
men probably found a response awakened in their own 
minds by a speech of Dr. Duff's in the year 1864, in 
which he hinted that possibly among the means by 
which God would accomplish the purposes foreshadowed 
in prophecy, the dissolution of existing ecclesiastical 
organizations was one. 

However this may be, it is cheering to know that 
intelligent men are becoming weary of existing divisions, 
and yearning after a more excellent way.* And happily 
the path leading to unity is open to us. Nothing but a 
right disposition is wanting to put an end at once to 
many of our schisms in practice ; and such an approxi- 
mation to each other would tend beyond all other things 
to lessen diversity of opinion and inspire the servants of 
Christ with the hope of being " perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and the same judgment." " Whereto 
we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, 

• " I am as tired as any man of mere sect-life," — Rev. T. Binney, in his work 
about Amtralia, 

** Never has there been so widely spread and earnest a desire among different 
sections of Christians, to attain a substantial unity. Even where conflicting 
opinions, and traditional maxims of sect render the prospect almost hopeless, 
still the desire is strongly felt." — Edinhurgh Review, April, 1862, p. 678. 

" Separation, isolation, exclusion, are never pleasant words to a Christian 
ear. There are no earnest men of any party but long for the day when the 
* unhappy divisions ' against which we annually pray, and which paralyse so 
much of the strength of Christianity, shall be healed Mi^r— Quarterly Review, 
July, 1862, p. 269. 
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let US mind the same thing" ; and then may we hope 
that if in some things we be variously minded, God 
shall reveal even these unto us. Referring again then 
to the town abeady described, let us consider what hope 
may reasonably be entertained of the substitution of 
union for separation. Some of its Christian people may 
receive the Athanasian, and some the Nicene creed; 
others do not fiilly approve of either, or may flatter 
themselves with the notion that thev believe both. Some 
may hold with Episcopacy, some with Presbyteries, 
and others with neither. Some may delight to meet in 
Class : some may practise the baptism of believers, and 
others the christening of infants ; and some may be unable 
with a clear conscience to take wine at the Lord's table, 
or to kneel before a fellow mortal to receive the bread 
and wine. One part of the people may deem a liturgy ex- 
ceedingly desirable, and another part greatly dislike it. 
Such are but a few examples of the diverse opinions which 
may exist among the disciples of Christ in even a small 
town. In inquiring how they may be diminished, and 
the sects arising from them united, we are confronted 
at the very outset by our national ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Were it a mere episcopal system there might be 
hope concerning it ; but so long as it retains its present 
connexion with the state, and claims ^^predominance" 
over all other ecclesiastical bodies, Christian fraternity, 
so far as it is concerned, is impossible.* It is however a 
reason for unfeigned gratitude to God that Episcopalians 
are beginning very generally to acknowledge, that the 



* "I believe the great difficulty lies in our ecclesiastical establishment." 
The difficulty referred to is that of " fraternizing with Christians and Christian 
ministers in our hamlets and yillagesi the oversight of which is entrusted to us 
alone by the constitution of our country." The words quoted are from the pen 
of the Rev. Joseph Kingsmill, chaplain of the Government Model Prison, and 
may be found in Evangelical Christendom for May, 1859. 
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smiles of the government are very dearly purchased by 
the sacrifice of Christian freedom. Public opinion has 
almost if not quite decided, that the establishment must 
be abandoned as a mistake. Had that consummation 
arrived, we can conceive of the Christians of the supposed 
town meeting to deliberate on their future movements. 
On one point they are agreed, and that is the necessity 
of well-proved piety, wisdom, and aptness to teach, in 
their minister. The next point settled is, that their 
communion shall be ^^ the communion of saints," and 
subject to no other limitation; all such diversities of 
sentiment as are specified and suggested above, being 
left to the consciences of individuals and the judgment 
of the Lord Christ. Wo assume that the overwhelming 
majority of the assembly wish for the forms of worship 
now used by Episcopalians, and that the minority join 
with them, adopting all parts of the service from 
which the judgment does not dissent, and being silent 
where they cannot truthfully unite. Baptists and other 
Congregationalists would of course explain to their 
children their peculiar tenets, and those who chose to 
meet in Class might do so in their own houses or else- 
where, but all would unite in one church or congre- 
gation, because Apostolic teaching forbids them to 
separate. And when the rivalry of sects had so far 
given way to mutual forbearance and co-operation, many 
of the worst obstacles to the triumphs of truth would 
disappear. The reader will readily conceive of the 
same principle as carried out in the same manner, where 
the majority of Christians might not be Episcopalians. 
^' Jesus lifted up his eyes to heaven and said. Father * * 
I pray that they all may be one; as thou Father art 
in me, and I in thee ; that they also may bo one in us ; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me." 
^^ I beseech you, brethren," said Paul to the Corin- 

s2 
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thians, " by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ * * that 
there be no divisions among you." 

We have anticipated the time, surely coming, when 
Episcopalians will be able to fraternize with other 
Christians. In the meanwhile, the sects who are free 
may, by weighing well the guilt of denominationalism, 
pondering the means of escape from it, and adopting 
all practical means of union, prepare the way of the 
Lord who waits to heal our breaches, and give us peace. 
That the change contemplated involves many difficulties 
is unquestionable ; but if our Lord has forbidden divi- 
sions, our duty is clear. 



CHAPTER XVL 



ON SOME OF THE DUTIES WHICH CHRISTIANS OF THE 
PRESENT AGE OWE TO SOCIETY. 



In the beginning of the gospel, the disciples of Christ 
were a ^Hittle flock," and for the most part poor and 
despised : and though then it was their high calling to 
influence the millions around them, they could accom- 
plish this only by declaring the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and by the power of a holy example. But now Christians 
are powerful from their number, and are by no means 
limited to the unlearned and the poor. Very great is 
the political, and far greater the moral influence they 
can bring to bear on national movements. It may be 
doubted whether any governmental project could be 
carried, if it encountered their combined opposition ; or 
fail of being carried, if it secured their vigorous support. 
This great power should by them bo regarded as a 
sacred trust, and used with loftier aims than are com- 
monly recognized in the strife of political parties ; for 
it is the Christian's vocation to do all things in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and for the glory of God. 
Religion has its home in the heart; and should be 
manifest first in the household, then in the afiairs of 
business, in the church, in the circles of friendship and 
acquaintance. But men have been almost afraid to 
bring it into association with politics, lest it should be 
defiled. Of late years however there have risen up 
men — Rev. F. D. Maurice may be named as an example 
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— who have resolutely taught that Christianity is de- 
signed to animate all human institutions with its own 
spirit. Allowing that they have pushed their theories 
to great excess, we may thankfully acknowledge that 
they have done good service in directing the attention 
of Christians to the duty of carrying their religion with 
them into every scene of social and public life. Some 
of the modes in which its influence might be exerted, it 
is proposed now to specify. 

One of the greatest evils of all times has been war. 
At the revolution, the puhHc debt of England, which it is 
said began to be contracted in the time of Charles II., 
amounted to more than half a million sterling; and 
since the revolution it has increased rapidly in times of 
war, and diminished slowly in times of peace. In 1697, 
it had swollen to 21J millions. Peace was then made 
and 5 millions paid off. In the reign of Anne war broke 
out, and when peace was restored in 1713, the debt 
amounted to 54 millions. During the following twenty- 
five years 7| millions were paid off: hut hy the year 
1748, there having been war again, the debt had risen 
to 78 millions. Eight years of tranquillity ensued, and 
3 millions were paid off. Then came seven years of 
war, and the debt grew to 146 millions. Ten years of 
peace succeeded, and ten millions of debt were dis- 
charged. "I think," said Earl Russell, "we never 
ought to have entered into a war with our people in 
America" ; but we did enter into it, and came out of it 
in 1783 with disgrace, and with a debt augmented to 
239 millions. In the short peace that followed, five 
millions were paid oflf: and then came the long series of 
European struggles, waged, as Byron sings, to repair 
legitimacy's crutch. Was it incumbent on tliis country to 
enter into the strife consequent on the French revolution ? 
" I think it was quite unnecessary," is the testimony 
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of Earl Russell. ^^ I have not forgotten," said Dr. Arnold, 
*^the twenty years war into which the English aris- 
tocracy and clergy drove Mr. Pitt in 1793." In the 
year 1802 our debt had become 526 millions, and after 
the battle of Waterloo it reached the almost fabulous 
amount of 865 millions. During the government of 
George IV. and William IV. a reduction was effected to 
the extent of 87 millions; since which time our taxation 
has been increased prodigiously, and our debt slightly. 
This terrible incumbrance which rests on the nation like a 
nightmare, reveals but a part of the pecuniary cost of our 
quarrels ; for to it, if the estimate were to be completed, 
must be added the immense war taxes expended as they 
were raised, and the many incidental losses arising from 
both war and debt. Moreover the pecuniary results are 
among the slightest of the evils originating in our 
national conflicts. The ablest writers have laboured to 
picture the malignity, desolation, and misery arising 
from the same cause ; and the reality still surpasses the 
description. Leaving the horrors of war in general to 
be recalled to memory by the reader, we must beg him 
not to overlook one of the consequences of standing 
armies, which of itself ought to induce every good man 
to condemn them. Protestants are loud in their censure 
of Catholics because the celibacy of the clergy, upheld by 
the latter, is a custom unnatural in itself, and inevitably 
tending to vice in its most loathsome forms. And yet 
this Protestant country maintains a vast army, not 
restrained by public opinion and position in society as 
Popish priests are, under rules of celibacy almost as 
stringent. The effect is well known. Our army is a 
fountain of pollution. Instead of entering into particu- 
lars, it may suffice to refer to an article in the Times of 
August 19th, 1863, and to cite one sentence. '^ At least 
one-third of all the sickness for which sailors and 
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soldiers at home are treated, is created by acts of their own; 
in one case at one of our chief naval ports, the invaliding 
from this peculiar cause reached 503 in 1000." Let it 
be remembered that standing armies are not only an 
English, but a European institution: and can any 
Christian reader fail to feel that if this incidental result 
of the warlike system of the old world were the only 
mischief springing from it, he should be bound forthwith 
to exert all his influence in opposing it ? 

The Bible should give the same direction to his 
philanthropic efforts : for the Saviour to whom he is to 
live is the Prince of Peace, under whose dominion the 
wolf and the lamb are to feed together, and the people 
to learn war no more. 

The Christians of England have but to combine their 
influence to effect a speedy change in the international 
affairs of Europe, and ensure the disbanding to a large 
extent of its standing armies. Baronial conflicts have 
long since been superseded by the quiet action of law ; 
and the duels which, within the memory of many, were 
of frequent occurrence and thought to be one of the 
honourable and necessary institutions of aristocratic life, 
no longer disgrace the land. The same power which 
has so far succeeded in preventing ^^ wars and fightings," 
is equal to more extensive triumphs ; which however, in 
the opinion of the author, are not to be won by denying 
and foregoing the right of self-defence. With the notion 
avowed by " Friends" in respect to the unlawfulness of 
an appeal to force, he has not the slightest sympathy. 
Indeed by them it is professed, not practised ; for they 
are ready to avail themselves of law and police, seeming 
to forget that law would be a cipher if unsupported by 
physical force, and that the power of the police is found 
in the truncheon they wield, and the sword of justice 
behind them. The right of one man to avail himself of 
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physical force in his own just defence, is the right of a 
thousand men, or of a nation, to do the same. The 
^^ Friends" have as truly failed to secure the respect of 
the intelligent and Christian people of England and 
America for their ^^ peace principles," as for the singular 
dress which they long persisted in wearing : and greatly 
is it to be desired that those earnest philanthropists 
would not encumber their exertions by a notion which, 
as experience has shewn, their neighbours will not adopt ; 
but would, as they did at the Peace Congresses on the 
continent, limit themselves to what is practical. An 
intense conviction pervades the minds of millions of the 
people of Great Britain that, in the majority of cases in 
which governments are at variance, and Editors begin 
to write about an appeal to arms, war ought not even to 
be thought of. The dispute about the Oregon territory, 
and the recent dispute about the ship Alabama, may be 
cited as examples. It is discreditable to the servants of 
the Prince of Peace that they have not risen in their 
might to secure some mode of terminating all such dis- 
putes, far more effective than the discussions of diplo- 
matists, the passions of the people, and an appeal to the 
sword. The simplest of all expedients is perhaps a 
court of arbitration, to which governments shall bind 
themselves to submit all national quarrels that cannot 
otherwise be determined. And if it be objected that 
there exists no authority to enforce submission to the 
award, it is obvious to reply that the nation which 
should take up arms in opposition to the verdict of a 
tribunal it had recognized, would lose its character ; and 
loss of character is loss of power, and leads to ruin. The 
treaty of Paris shews that governments may be induced, 
by comparatively slight pressure, to put the principle of 
arbitration to the test of experiment : and if good men in 
England, France, and America, and in other lands, 
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■would but arouse themselves for the purpose, we should 
probably find that the system of standing armies and fre- 
quent wars collapsed under the force of public opinion, 
as speedily as the system of personal duelling has done j 
and that national conflicts soon came to be the universally 
recognized mark of barbarians. 

If to some readers these anticipations should appear 
over sanguine, and the plan proposed a doubtful one, let 
them not dismiss the subject from their thoughts. Be- 
yond dispute the regions called Christendom, are in a 
state disgracefully inconsistent with their pretended 
subjection to tlie Prince of Peace ; and loyalty to him 
requires his subjects to contend, with the weapons which 
are not carnal, against the warlike spirit and practices of 
the age. The disarming of Europe — an object which 
Garibaldi enthusiastically suggested after the liberation 
of Italy — cannot but commend itself to every servant of 
Christ : and if that were accomplished, every government, 
by training its subjects, or as many of them as might be 
requisite, to the use of arms, could provide for its own 
security, without promoting the abominable pollution 
consequent on tlie system of standing armies, and with- 
out ministering greatly to the passion for war. Military 
men yearn for occupation. Like the war horse, they 
scent the battle afar off; and they long to " see service." 
While the profession of arms is made a calling, the fre- 
quency of wars may be regarded as a certainty ; but 
where men are merely practised in the use of arms a 
certain number of days in the year, and then return to 
their families — as in the island of Guernsey, or in tlie 
case of our own Rifle Corps — the passion for bloody 
deeds is either unfelt, or is overmastered by the love of 
home. 

The change suggested is vast. It amounts to a 
revolution, and unquestionably a most glorious revolu- 
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tion. That it is inexpressibly desirable, none will deny ; 
that it is impossible, none will affirm ; that it involves 
great difficulty, and requires great wisdom and energy, 
all will admit : and as many good men may cautiously 
refrain from committing themselves to the principle of 
arbitration, it may be allowed the writer to suggest 
another mode of proceeding, against which it is difficult 
to suppose that any Christian can find an objection, 
namely, such an appeal as the following signed as 
numerously as possible : — 

To Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
We whose names are undersigned, being loyal subjects 
of the realm, approach the throne with fervent gratitude 
for the many and great blessings we have long enjoyed 
under your Majesty's sceptre, and earnestly ask your 
Majesty's powerful interposition for the purpose of 
bringing to an end one of the greatest of existing evils. 

Among the brightest lines of prophecy are those which 
foretel the cessation of war in Christian times ; yet 
almost all lands in which Christian people dwell are to 
this day bristling with arms ; and no sooner does any 
serious difference arise between the governments of two 
nations, than both begin to think about an appeal to the 
sword. We venture to submit to your Majesty that such 
a state of things is wholly inconsistent with the Christian 
profession of the people referred to, and with the welfare 
of mankind. Personal duels and baronial conflicts have 
disappeared before the progress of Christian civilization, 
and it must be possible to bring national wars to an end. 
Your Petitioners therefore beg your Majesty to add to 
the glories of your illustrious reign, the far higher glory 
of being the first of monarchs to take efiBctive stops 
towards a very great reduction of the standing armies of 
Europe, and the introduction of the era when nations 
^^ shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
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spears into pruning hooks, and learn war no more." 
And your Petitioners cannot but think that this grand 
pacific enterprise, if sustained by the vast influence of 
the Queen of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, 
would be in full harmony with the aspirations of the 
lamented Prince Consort ; would be a source of profound 
interest and intense satisfaction to your Majesty in 
coming years; would be ultimately successful; and 
invest the name of the Queen with singular honour 
throughout all time. 

Another duty which the servants of God owe to 
society is a diligent and enlightened regard to the wel- 
fare of the poor. In proof we may appeal to the laws of 
Horeb; and to the counsel given to Nebuchadnezzar, 
that he should break off his iniquities by shewing mercy 
to the poor; and to the ancient beatitude, "Blessed is 
he that considereth the poor." Christ came to preach 
glad tidings to the poor; and the Apostles of the cir- 
cumcision and the uncircumcision — not always as one — 
were perfectly agreed as to the duty of considering the 
poor. Christ fed the hungry and healed the sick ; and 
every disciple of his may in various ways help his 
neighbours who are poorer than himself; and should be 
careful to render his aid of greatest value by the respect- 
ful and loving spirit in which it is given. This personal 
and private kindness to the needy however, of which it 
is foreign from the purpose of the present Essay to speak, 
wholly fails to remove the mass of poverty and misery 
which exists in Great Britain and Ireland, and in many 
other places. To all the really benevolent, one of the 
great troubles of life consists in the sight of distress so 
deep and so widely spread, as to be but slightly alleviated 
by all forms of charity. The poverty of England has 
hitherto been as a vast quicksand, in which the offerings 
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of benevolence have sunk and disappeared. Are there 
any public measures by which pauperism, thriftlessness, 
and hopelessness, might be made to give way to inde- 
pendence, forethought, and cheerfulness ? 

Conceive of two small islands on which nothing but 
osiers grow. Each has become — it matters not how — 
the property of five and twenty basket makers. These 
men contrive to weave the osiers into baskets of various 
kinds so as to sell the manufactures of each island for 
£1300 a year, which is equivalent to £1 weekly for each 
labourer. But one of these islands pays a tax of £65 
yearly to a neighbouring king, the other being untaxed. 
The consequence would be, that the workmen on the 
taxed island would have for their own use one shilling a 
week less all the year round than the workmen on the 
other island. In process of time it so happens that the 
king of the tax-paying island is drawn into a war, which 
proves so costly as to require an additional levy of £40 
annually on the osier ground included in his dominion : and 
lest the basket makers should fail to collect the amount, 
he sends a collector to them, who is to receive £25 a 
year for his trouble, which is also levied on the islanders ; 
for it is a law of taxation that the people who pay it shall 
also defray the charges of collection. Now therefore 
the burdens of the taxed osier island are doubled, and 
the labourers there have but eighteen shillings a week 
each for their own use, while the other twenty-five 
labourers have twenty shillings a week. 

It has been assumed that the basket makers are 
proprietors ; but now let us assume that they are merely 
tenants, and pay each one shilling and two pence a day 
for the right of cutting osiers; and then the untaxed 
labourer would have thirteen, and the taxed labourer 
but eleven shillings weekly for his own use: and 
further, as these are the assumed average earnings, and 
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as there are always a few who gain' much more, and 
many who secure much less than the average, a large 
proportion of the twenty-five taxed basket makers would, 
by the taxation, be pressed down to want and dejection, 
and some of them probably to crime. 

In some instances the mode of levying the taxes has 
been ruinous. The persons from whom they have been 
raised have had no security against extortion. The stimu- 
lus to industry and thrift has been destroyed, because men 
have found it useless to endeavour to satisfy the rapacity, 
or evade the cruelty of irresponsible exactors. Such has 
been the sad effect of Turkish misrule in the beautiful 
island of Cyprus: and though in England we are pro- 
tected from such injustice, yet even here it is possible by 
a want of wisdom to augment exceedingly the mischief 
of our fiscal burdens. If a grocer put a hundred pounds 
worth of tea into his warehouse, the tax may amount 
to £70 more. He of course must have profit on £170, 
and also — as business is commonly conducted — profit 
which will give him some security against the bad debts 
he may incur in trading to the extent of £170; and 
these are but some of the ways in which taxes injure the 
consumer. When the duty on tea amounted to 5^ 
millions, according to a very careful estimate the real 
loss to the people was 7| millions: and the Liverpool 
Financial Association about 12 years ago estimated that 
for seven taxed articles 21^ millions were paid to govern- 
ment, and an additional burden of 29 millions imposed 
on the public. Whether these calculations be accurate or 
not, it is certain that the amount paid into the Treasury 
is very far from representing the loss to the community. 

One of the worst efiects of taxation is the obstruction 
it places in the way of commerce. If instead of paying 
four or five millions annually for duties on tea — to say 
nothing of the additional incidental cost — we could buy 
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untaxed tea, the people would not throw the money they 
now pay for the tax into the sea, but would buy more tea 
with it. Mr. Gladstone reduced the amount of the duty 
lately, and the home consumption in 1865 was 10 or 
1 1 million pounds more than in 1864. If we require more 
tea from the east, the people who grow it require more of 
our manufactures to pay for it ; and the rule obviously 
applies to commerce in all its branches. Moreover, if our 
exports were the produce of untaxed labour, we should be 
in the best position for competing with other producers 
in the markets of the world. In short, it is impossible to 
describe the many ways in which, and the great extent 
to which all classes, but especially the poor, would be 
benefitted, if we could escape from the 60 or 70 millions 
of taxation with which we are loaded. 

Of that amount about 25 millions is absorbed in paying 
the interest of the public debt. Is that debt to remain 
for ever ? Has the rule, *^ Owe no man anything but to 
love one another," relation to every man, but not to 
millions of men associated as a nation? Has the 
searching inquiry addressed by the Almighty to Israel, 
^^Is not this the fast that I have chosen, to undo the 
heavy burdens" no significance for us?* The man 
who talks now about paying the national debt, is 
regarded as a mere dreamer : but Mr. Pitt, in contract- 
ing it, always assumed that no time was to be lost in 
defraying it, and even when the people were bearing 
the prodigious weight of war taxes, he resolutely levied 
an additional million annually, which was put by that it, 



* "The morality of making no considerable e£fort8 to diminish these 
enormous obligations has been fairly questioned.** — Times, Jan. 1, 1866. 

"Any party on either side of the House that will demand a serious 
reduction of expenditure, will not we believe find in Mr. Gladstone a believtr 
in the necessary permanence of the income tax, or in the sacred innocence of 
the national debt." — Daily Netcs, Jan. 2, 1866. 
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with accumulated interest, might form a sinking fund 
large enough in process of years to annihilate the debt. 
To this scheme, at great pain to himself, he sacrificed 
much of his popularity and risked it all ; but, says his 
biographer, *^he anticipated in return with unspeakable 
delight the full tide of wealth which, in some distant 
but auspicious moment, the results of his disinterested 
exertions were to pour upon the country." The plan of 
a sinking fimd is now admitted to be unsound, and has 
been mentioned solely for the purpose of shewing that 
the conception of an everlasting debt, a huge load 
pressing on the springs of industry without one 
moment's cessation throughout all time, is a novelty, 
the cowardly conclusion of the present generation. 
The sooner we shake it oflF, and breathe again the fresh 
morning breeze of national hope, the better will it be for 
us and our children. The authorized capital of Railways 
in the United Kingdom down to the end of the year 
1864, was more than 520 millions. It would be ridi- 
culous to doubt whether the people who can expend that 
sum for one purpose, are able to pay a debt amounting 
to half as much more. The Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1860, estimated the national wealth at six 
thousand millions. Mr. Bright's estimate is seven thou- 
sand millions, without including persons whose property 
is less than £100 a year, who for the purpose of the 
present inquiry seem to have no good claim to exemption : 
for, as far as the author can see, the only righteous and 
wise theory of taxation is to let it press with the same 
per centage on all classes ; and then all will be made to 
understand that war and extravagance bring sure and 
swift retribution. If however we take Mr. Bright's 
estimate without the large addition it might receive for 
incomes under £100 a year, we possess eight times and 
a half as much as we owe. He who has £8. 10^. and 
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owes £1. is clearly able to pay what he owes; and the 
rule applies equally to the public debt. 

In the autumn of 1865, the Rev. John Ingle, in a 
sermon preached before the University of Cambridge, 
avowed his belief ^^that the period is not far distant, 
when the Church will be deprived of any predominance, 
social or political, which she still possesses, or is sup- 
posed to possess ; and the various sects by which she is 
surrounded will be placed, with respect to all public 
rights and privileges, on a footing of perfect equality 
with herself.'' The main thing involved in the change 
Mr. Ingle predicts is, the withdrawment by the state 
of the public property now appropriated to our national 
ecclesiastical establishments. Had that property been 
faithfully kept by episcopalians, its value at the present 
day would be enormous: but it is notorious that half 
the possessions held in trust by Bishops, and by Deans 
and Chapters, has been by them alienated; and that, 
but for an Act of Parliament forbidding it, the livings 
of the parochial clergy would have shared the same fate. 
Another large portion of the ecclesiastical revenues has 
been quietly appropriated by patrons: for though the 
fortieth canon declares the sale of livings to be 
^'execrable before God," and the traffic in advowsons 
cannot be morally right, it has unquestionably been 
legalized by custom. In these ways the gentry, and 
the ^^ successors of the Apostles," and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, have practised spoliation — not to say sacri- 
lege — on a very extensive scale. Nevertheless the 
residue is large. After due regard to existing life 
interests and the claims of patrons, there will remain — 
if the capitular leases are wisely dealt with, and the 
claims of incumbents allowed to die out — about a 
hundred millions sterling, and probably, through the 
increased value of houses and land, much more. If that 
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property were devoted to the diminution of our debt^ 
seven hundred millions would remain to be defirayed 
by other means. Whether this should be levied on 
property alone, or on property and labour combined, 
may be questionable. For the purpose of this Essay, 
it is sufficient to assume that the immense sum required, 
be raised by a tax amounting to one tenth of all the 
property of the kingdom, an Act having been first 
passed to give every facility to the people to pay each 
his quota in the most simple and inexpensive manner. 
A nobleman has very extensive landed property, now 
in reality mortgaged to the state; and, having little 
ready money, he would merely exchange public for 
private mortgage. Assume that the amount required 
of him is £45,000. There are persons who have money 
in the funds amounting to £50,000. Deducting their 
share of the debt, they would receive just what the 
nobleman needs, and would merely exchange public for 
private investments. The reader of these lines may have 
a patrimony worth two thousand pounds, and no cash. 
The little property referred to, is as important to him, 
as the large possessions of the rich to them. Reckoning 
the cost of the collection of the interest of the national 
debt, the interest itself, and the incidental burdens of 
taxation as explained above, he would probably be a 
pecuniary gainer by borrowing a tenth of the worth of 
his property for the purpose specified; and he may be quite 
sure that if by the universal adoption of this plan, the 
customs and excise duties were reduced from forty-two 
to seventeen millions, the relief to the poor would 
be exceeding great. That such a change should be 
effected without great difficulty to some, it were vain 
to imagine. The inconvenience would be greatest to 
those — and they are many — who are trading with bor- 
rowed money. Of course the tenth of the amount 
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borrowed, would be paid by the creditor; and if the 
tradesman dealt in taxed articles — tea for example— 
his business would require less capital when the tax 
was abolished. His real difficulty might be found in 
obtaining money to pay the tenth of what was really 
his own. No great change for the general good can 
be accomplished without individual hardship. For the 
sake of that ^'fuU tide of wealth," which Mr. Pitt 
anticipated, and especially for the great share which 
the poor would have in it, every Christian should be 
prepared to submit to sacrifices if necessary. 

Although some years may pass away before a large 
reduction can be made in our standing army, there is 
no good reason why a resolute economy should not at 
once be introduced into all departments of government. 
If the ordinary rules of business were adopted in the 
transaction of public business, the saving effected would 
be large enough to be felt by the whole community. 
Of this result however but slight hope can be entertained, 
while the House of Commons has to deal with tens of 
millions, as at present: but if the public debt were 
redeemed, and, by concert with other nations, the stand- 
ing army of this kingdom were effectively reduced, the 
remaining and inevitable expences of government — ^for 
which every good man will be anxious to provide — 
might be brought within moderate limits. In the mean 
while, let every Christian who has political influence 
remember, that if he help to send men to Parliament 
who will not exercise a rigorous supervision over our 
national expenditure, he is really oppressing the poor, 
and that the oppression falls heavily on such people 
as the Dorsetshire labourers, and the seamstresses of 
London. 

The student of the Bible knows that his regard for 
the welfare of the poor, should be wise and righteous, 

t2 
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as well as zealous. He has no more right to pander 
to their prejudices, than to neglect their interests: and 
he is bound to beware, that in the measures he may 
adopt for their good, he does not by his own mistakes 
injure both them and their neighbours. By the Mosaic 
law the Israelites were forbidden to ^^countenance a 
poor man in his cause." And under the new Covenant, 
Christians who can give help to their needy relatives, 
are cautioned against leaving them dependent on 
charity. Nor must we overlook the rule of resolute 
justice contained in the Christian Scriptures, to the 
effect, that if any man will not work, neither shall 
he eat. 

In a natural state of society, young people before 
they pass their teens think about marriage, and 
strive to make some preparation for it. They do not 
spend all they earn, but lay by a little store to begin 
life with : and, as soon as po^jsible, by the help of their 
friends perhaps, they establish themselves in some way 
of business. Then arises the necessity of making pro- 
vision against a rainy day; for they or their children 
may be visited with sickness, or other disasters. By 
means of a club, or by the accumulation of their small 
savings, such provision is secured. As soon as prac- 
ticable they begin to prepare for old age. Such 
forethought and thrift occupy a very important place 
among the social virtues. The people who thus provide 
for the winter during the summer, are good members 
of the commonwealth, distinguished by independence, 
sobriety, order, and courtesy: whereas the man who 
spends his all, and takes no thought for the morrow, 
is selfish, a lover of the alehouse, discontented with 
himself and therefore with everybody; and on the 
first brush of difiiculty he sinks into utter penury 
and moroseness. 
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It is well known that in our manufacturing districts, 
men crowded together in myriads were, till lately, 
almost wholly, and are still greatly destitute of such 
forethought as has been described. Let times be ever 
so good, and wages ever so high, their habit has been 
to spend what they earn. The excellent habits of self- 
restraint and calculation of the future; the pleasure 
and steadfastness and assurance known by him who 
is making a little way in the world, have but little 
place among the teeming crowds who throng our factory 
districts : and by all it is admitted that this is the cloud, 
not small, and very dark, which has been long gathering 
on our political horizon. 

Neither man nor nation can be in a sound moral 
state without industry. If the government could by 
some legerdemain set all the people free from labour, 
the consequences would be, not wisdom, strength, and 
glory, but folly, weakness, and ruin. Labour is not 
less essential as an element of character, than as a 
means of obtaining bread, and any project which should 
exempt us from the indispensableness of labour, would 
dissolve the very foundations of the state, though before 
they had been solid as the everlasting hills. And yet 
idleness is very tempting; and men are betrayed into 
it by very slight inducements. How has the Almighty 
protected us against its pernicious inroads? By the 
boon of necessity. The garden, the fields, and the 
Bible, and observation, all teach us that if men will not 
work, they shall not eat. It is evidently the design 
of the all-wise Ruler, to force men to be industrious. 

Precisely the same observations apply, and with 
augmented force, to the virtues of forethought and 
economy: with augmented force, because the evils 
against which forethought and economy have to guard, 
are neither so near to us nor so urgent in their 
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influence, as those against which industry defends us. 
To most men it is more pleasant to spend nineteen 
shillings in a week, than to spend eighteen and save 
one: much more agreeable at the time, to spend a 
hundred and fifty pounds in a year, than to devote 
fifteen pounds of that sum to a life insurance. And 
how has the great Ruler of all protected men against 
the imminent danger of living only for the present 
hour, instead of laying up for the future ? Unquestion- 
ably by the pressure of necessity, combined with the 
genuine satisfaction which preparedness for the future 
always yields. With man such prudence is not, as with 
the ant, an instinct ; but the result of calculation. He 
sees that if he use it not, misery and starvation are 
before him and his; and any system which removes 
firom him the dread of that penalty, and the hope of 
the opposite reward, is diametrically and fearfully at 
variance with his welfare, and with the Creator's pur- 
pose. " Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways 
and be wise, which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her 
food in the harvest." It is right in itself, and essential 
to the promotion of good character, and therefore of 
prosperity, that men should be left to feel that if they 
waste their time in idleness, or their resources in vice, 
they doom themselves to disgrace, and also to want, 
or mere charity. It were difiicult to devise a more 
certain mode of sapping the foundations of social and 
national excellence, than by giving to men who reduce 
themselves and their families to beggary by their 
wickedness, a vested and legal interest in the property 
of their diligent and self-denying neighbours : difficult 
to conceive of any scheme which would so surely 
emasculate a nation, as a law proclaiming to every man 
that he may, by utter recklessness, earn a provision 
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for life out of the savings of the virtuous and industrious. 
A few years ago this pernicious system was in full 
operation, and England was on the brink of financial 
ruin; the poor rates in many parishes approximating 
to the amount at which property was rated, and in 
some cases exceeding it; and pauperism being rather 
the rule than the exception. The deterioration of 
character was by far the greatest evil arising. from the 
English poor law ; but not slight are other evils incurred 
when, as is common, the boldest secure the payment 
they seek, the most modest fare the most hardly, and 
a class just above pauperism, and needing help them- 
selves, are taxed to support the most undeserving. 

" The quality of mercy is twice bless'd, 
It blesBes him that gives, and him that takes," — 

but poor law payments are an offence to every body. 
He from whom they are collected thinks them too high, 
and the recipient thinks them niggardly. The millions 
annually gathered and expended in this way, are the 
cause and the measure of almost universal exasperation. 
Very prettily is this point put in a book, called Scenes 
of Clerical Life^ by George Elliot : "I'd rather give ten 
shillings, and help a man to stand on his own legs, nor 
pay him half-a-crown to buy him a parish crutch. It's 
ruination on him if he once goes to the parish. I've seed 
many a time if you help a man wi' a present in a neeborly 
way, it sweetens his blood, he thinks it kind on you ; but 
the parish shillings turn it sour, he never thinks 'em 
enough." 

Years after the new poor law had been brought 
into full operation, and when trade was very brisk, and 
wages were good, the manager of a factory endeavoured 
to persuade the men to put by a portion of their 
earnings. "No, master, no," was the frank reply he 
received, "if the worst comes to the worst, there's the 
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big club that never breaks"; the club so described 
being the parish. Had these men been left to th^ 
operation of the law of providence, many of thenx 
probably would have husbanded a part of their earn- 
ings; and the very act of doing this, would have 
involved the cultivation of some of those social excel- 
lencies, which tend directly to the peace, strength, and 
conservation of states: but the poor law came in the 
place of God's law, and tlie men under its influence 
coolly resigned themselves to be a burden on society 
which they ought to have blessed. The operation of 
the same corrupting cause all over the kingdom, has 
been among the most frightful diflficulties of our national 
affairs. The law was meant to be kind ; but it creates 
the poverty it was intended to relieve, and engenders 
some of the worst evils of social life. 

''It is impossible but that an established system of pauperism 
must induce a great relaxation in the frugality and providential habits 
of our labouring classes. It is impossible but that it must undermine 
the incentives to accumulation; and by leading the people to repose 
that interest on a public provision which would else have been secured 
by the effects of their own prudence and their own carefulness, it has 
dried up far more abundant resources in one quarter, than it has 
opened in another * * It has poisoned the strongest affections of our 
nature, and turned inwardly towards the indulgence of an absorbent 
selfishness, that stream which would else have flowed out on the needy 
of our own blood and kindred * * Pauperism is a moral nuisanca 
which must be swept away from these realms, ere we can rationally 
hope for a very powerful or prevalent spirit of Christianity in the 
land * * It is indeed a fearful spectacle, and the heart of the Christian, 
as well as of the civil philanthropist, ought to be solemnized by it. 
He, of all men, should not look on with indifference, while the vapour 
of this teeming exhalation so thickens, and spreads itself throughout 
the whole moral atmosphere of our land : and when he witnesses the 
fell malignity of its operation both on the graver and the more amiable 
virtues of our nature ; when he sees how diligence in the callings, and 
economy in the habits of individuals, are alike extinguished by it ; and 
both the tendernesses of relationship, and the wider charities of life, 
are chilled and overborne, we should expect of this friend to the higher 
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interests of our species, that he, among all his fellows, would be most 
intent on the destruction of a system that so nips the best promises of 
spiritual cultivation, and under the banefulness of whose shadow are 
now withering into rapid decay, and sure annihilation, the very fairest 
of the finiits of righteousness." 

So wrote Dr. Chalmers, in his Christian and Civic 
Economy of large Tomans ; and unless his lengthened reason- 
ing on this important subject can be confuted, every 
good man who can understand the subject, is bound to 
use his influence against a plan which deteriorates the 
character of his neighbours, and thereby lays the axe to 
the root of national prosperity. Blackstone pointed out 
the great danger of a poor law; and every observant 
Englishman of advanced age, has had abundant con- 
firmation of a sentiment of Lord Grenville's, which may 
be found at page 396 of the second volume of Lord 
Stanhope's lAfe of Pitt^ ^^ The relief granted to the poor 
by the present poor laws, is a premium for idleness, and 
a school for sloth." 

A faithful servant who, at about the age of sixty, 
retired from service with an annuity of £20 and some 
money she had saved, wished to bequeath the latter to 
four first cousins. As one of these was very poor, she 
was advised not only to leave her a fourth as she had 
determined, but also to secure to her for life, the interest 
of the remaining three-fourths. '' Oh no," was her 
reply, " that will only save the parish." To the repre- 
sentation that it was desirable to save the parish, she 
would pay no heed ; but at length reluctantly yielded to 
the plea that her poor cousin receiving 2^. a week from 
her will, would be a woman of property, whereas the 
same amount received from the guardians would sink her 
to a pauper. The testatrix died, having probably been 
very careful to inform the poor cousin that she did 
not intend by her will to gave the parish ; and for many 
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years after the fourth had melted away, the interest of 
the remainder was regularly received, and kept a secret 
from the parish oflScers. During all those years, the 
recipient was really obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. The testatrix, and the poor cousin, were women 
of thorough integrity and godliness: as was another 
poor widow who, a few years ago, was heard complain- 
ing that her parochial payment had been reduced from 
3s. 3d. to 3^. ''But is not the 3s. worth more to you 
now than the 3^. 3d. was formerly, owing to the cheap- 
ness of provisions ?" '' Why yes it is, Sir, but I think it 
very hard, for do you know I've had it these fifteen 
years.'^ So far was she from being depressed by the 
thought of having lived for fifteen years by the labour of 
others, many of whom had to strive to the utmost to 
meet the rate collector's call, that she regarded her long 
continued pauperism as a valid title to an undiminished 
allowance. And if such be the bewildering and debas- 
ing influence of the system on the virtuous membera 
of society, how much worse must be its effect on the 
wicked ! " Ah ! " said a witness thoroughly acquainted 
with a miserable district, ''it's them there poor laws. 
You'll never do much good while they last " ; and it may 
be fairly suspected, that if the history of our " Unions " 
could be correctly written, the system by which they 
are upheld would perish under the weight of universal 
execration.* 

Suddenly to abolish the poor law, and leave to desti- 
tution the large proportion of the people now receiving 
parochial aid, would be cruel and revolutionary ; but if 
it were enacted that no one born after 1866 should have 
a legal claim to such aid, the very next age would 



• In the Times of July 28, 1859, may be found a Report suggesting the 
prevalen€0 of the most loathsome yice in these institutions. 
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reveal a generation distinguished by independence and 
self-respect, taking the place of a generation of paupers- 
That through feebleness, age, and accident, there would 
then be many in need, is certain. For them provision 
would be made by their iriends and neighbours ; not, in 
the case of the truly deserving and unfortunate, the 
miserable pittance now doled out grudgingly by " the 
Board," but a more bountiful provision, and accompanied 
by the inestimable accents of sympathy and love : while 
to save from starvation those who reduced themselves to 
want by idleness or vice, the benevolent would probably 
find it wise to raise a common fund to be so distributed 
as that it should not minister to the evils, the conse- 
quences of which it would be designed to relieve. Money 
so expended would beget pleasant feelings in donor and 
receiver, and help to strengthen the bonds of society: 
Legalised charity loses the nature of charity; but 
voluntary benevolence is wholesome in its effects on 
those it touches, and wholesome to the state. And if 
with the alteration now suggested, there were com- 
bined a thoroughly earnest attempt to alleviate greatly 
the load of taxation, we might fairly anticipate the tide 
of prosperity for which Mr. Pitt hoped. 

The enlightened Christian will probably extend his 
views and desires far beyond the limits we have hitherto 
reached, and conceive of a state of society in which the 
general excellence and elevation of the people, shall far 
surpass what has hitherto been seen in any land. 
Where the few are exalted to affluence and power, and 
the millions are in servitude and dependence, society is 
in an abnormal and dangerous state. The poor are 
despised, and the rich are envied ; and both are in 
danger of being betrayed habitually into feelings incon- 
sistent with their common origin, and with the neglected 
but binding command to ^^ honour all men." Haughti* 
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ness naturally arises on the part of the wealthy ; and on 
the part of the many, rudeness or fawning, instead 
of civility and self-respect. A squire in a village; 
surrounded by a hundred or two of cringing labourerSj 
may aptly represent the boasted age of chivalry, but is 
not a Christian spectacle. The heart of a true philan^ 
thropist yearns for some change by which the tillers 
of the ground shall become manly in sentiment and 
position: and though in the manufacturing districts of 
our country the ^^ Operatives" are not deficient in the 
assertion of their independence, they have not yet 
learned to assert it wisely or successfully. The harsh 
friction continually felt in attempts to readjust the 
relation between the employer and the employed, shakes 
the social fabric, and sometimes threatens to shatter it ; 
and the jealousy between the two classes — our greatest 
national danger — has lately increased in intensity. 
That masters have often had to suflFer the most vexatious 
annoyances and distressing losses, through the unreason^ 
able demands and tyranny of workmen, is beyond 
dispute. Equally certain is it that with their growing 
intelligence the millions of the factory districts are 
acquiring increasing power, and will use it with a view 
to their own advancement. Happily the solution of the 
great diflSculty which threatened us with the entire 
estrangement and hostility of classes, and the ruin of 
the commonwealth, is becoming apparent. The many, 
feeble as individuals, are strong when united: and in 
no direction is this simple principle more applicable, 
than in the promotion of their pecuniary interests. 
Nor can a considerate man fail to observe with joy that 
the moral is greater than the monetary benefit. If a 
thousand persons work for one master, they will probably 
be at all times ready to grumble at their wages, and 
more ready to spend them at the week's end ; if indeed 
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the money be not due for the previous week's provisions. 
But if those thousand persons should, by rigorous 
economy for two or three years, put by on an average 
ten pounds each, and invest those ten thousand pounds 
in the factory in which they work, they are no longer 
dangerous to the state, but among its most useful and 
hopeful members. The principle of co-operation, on 
which the most celebrated political economists of the 
day have put the seal of their approbation, seems 
destined to effect a great social revolution; and by a 
process safe and gradual, and not very slow, to destroy 
the present distressing antagonism of classes, by eleva- 
ting the multitudes, not to affluence, but to thrift, 
comfort, independence, and hope. Labourers are 
learning very fast, that by knowledge combined with 
labour, the value of the latter may be greatly increased ; 
^nd England is surely approaching an era when the 
painful contrast now exhibited by the very few and the 
very many, will be divested of its worst features, by the 
elevation of the poor. That there will be failures in 
carrying out the novel plans of the labourers of the 
present age is inevitable: that those plans admit of 
many improvements is probable: but that they will 
come into very general operation seems certain. Had 
any man been daring enough thirty years ago to foretel 
what has been accomplished, he would have been 
deemed the veriest enthusiast. The power of the multi- 
tude, when combined, and the possibility of employing 
it for their own social elevation, have been so wonderfully 
demonstrated, as to place beyond all reasonable doubt 
the extension of the same system to almost every kind 
of manual occupation. Competition will give place to a 
large extent to co-operation. The poor man will train 
himself and his fanrily to habits of forethought, and to 
the excellent habit of buying for ready money. His 
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little savings — as important to him as large sums to the 
wealthy — will teach him to understand the rights of 
property ; and the growing comfort of his condition will 
remove the prejudice he has contracted against the 
appeals of the Christian ; and will also settle the ques- 
tion of his political enfranchisement by rendering it 
obviously safe. 

About twenty-two years ago, a few poor flannel 
weavers in Rochdale, resolved to form a co-operative 
society. Their number at first was 28, and afterward 
increased to 40. They commenced by paying 2d. a 
week. When they had raised £28, they took a little 
shop in Toad Lane. Half their money was spent in 
fitting up a shop. The other half was laid out in goods. 
'^Ah! ah!'' said a tradesman in the neighbourhood, 
^^ I could wheel away all their stock in a barrow." In 
1845, they took out a license to deal in tea and tobacco, 
and were obliged to raise their subscription to 3d. 
a week. Their progress for some years was slow, but 
sure. In the year 1850 they had 600 members, with 
a capital of £2299, and a weekly sale of goods to 
the amount of £338. According to the latest state- 
ment of their enterprise the author has seen, they 
numbered 4580 members, their nett profit for a quarter 
of a year was £4934, the cash received for goods sold 
during the quarter £45,835, the reserve fund £1352, 
and the value of their property £52,997. During the 
Lancashire distress, this thriving band of labourers 
contributed regularly £10. a week to help their neigh- 
bours. Of how much self-respect, and self-restraint, 
and virtue in other forms ; of how much benefit to 
society; of how much hopefulness in regard to the 
religious welfare of the men and their families ; and of 
how much good to the next generation, these facts are 
tlie. index, none but the omniscient One can understand. 
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A single illustration sometimes afFects us more than 
aggregate results. Mr. Alderman Livesey, of Rochdale, 
related the case of a labouring man steeped in poverty 
to the very lips, and owing about £15 to his grocer, 
who resolved to join a co-operative society. He told 
the grocer, who was naturally indignant at his purpose, 
that he was prepared to pay the debt in such instalments 
as the County Court might decree, or that if no legal 
steps were taken he would pay of his own accord. To 
this latter offer the tradesman at length consented. It 
cost the poor man and his wife a hard struggle for some 
years to pay the grocer, but his promise was honourably 
kept. The society which he joined prospered ; and he 
was, when Mr. Livesey made the facts public, the 
owner of the house he lived in, and also of some other 
property, which latter he greatly prized as giving him 
a county vote. No Christian, it is presumed, will doubt 
the close connexion of such improvement in the habits 
jand hopes of the people, with the advancement of the 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour. 

Rochdale has a large population, and some readers 
may be disposed to conclude that the co-operative 
principle is applicable in such places only; but that 
conclusion would be erroneous, as might be shewn by 
many examples, one of which must suffice. In the 
county of Northampton is the village of Long Buckby, 
containing probably somewhat more than two thousand 
inhabitants, almost all of whom are agriculturists and 
shoemakers. A few poor men met, and after raising a 
little money, resolved to make a commencement by 
opening a small grocery store. They have since taken 
up the trade of butchers, bakers, drapers, tailors, and 
coal sellers. Their balance sheet is printed quarterly, 
and a rather recent one shewed their number was nearly 
300, and that their property amounted to £2000. 
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The workmen of Rochdale have aspired to greater 
deeds than those described above. They commenced 
a flour mill, and after struggling through preliminary 
difficulties, found that they were successfully grinding 
and selling 1700 sacks a week. They resolved to 
become cotton manufacturers, and provided a factory 
with the latest improvements in ventilation and ma- 
chinery at a cost of £40,000, every shilling of the cost 
being paid before it was opened. There are in England 
and Wales at least 450 registered co-operative societies. 
Some cultivate land, some are masons, some shoemakers, 
some grocers, some millers, and some devoted to other 
occupations. A few years ago the many seemed to be 
sinking down into "hands," who followed their mill- 
horse round of toil, lived from hand to mouth, and found 
their only solace in the beer shop. But to iheir own 
great credit, they have discovered the means of escape 
from this state of degradation ; and assuredly will go on 
to assert and vindicate their right to a partnership in the 
fruits of their own labour. The means of their eleva- 
tion, namely their own thrift and intelligence, no man 
can complain of; and in the progress of the good 
change that has begun, Christians it may be hoped will 
take the liveliest interest. 

In conclusion the reader may be reminded, that to 
dwell on the thousand graceful modes in which, in 
private life, sympathy may be shewn with the poor, 
and help extended to them, formed no part of the 
purpose of this Essay, which was purposely limited to 
public measures of relief, because they only can over- 
take and effectually mitigate the woes of the millions. 
And the public measures recommended are, a resolute 
effort to bring to an end the curses of war and standing 
armies ; the payment of the public debt, which in many 
ways presses heavily on the poor ; a determination, for 
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the same reason, to bring the current expenditure of 
the realm under the supervision of men of business, 
with a view to a great and speedy reduction; the 
abrogation of the poor law ; and a hearty sanction of 
such noble measures as those explained above, by which 
the labouring classes are combining to secure their own 
elevation in the social scale. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



ON THE STATE OF THE DEAD. 

This world is the homo of but few of the race of 
Adam. The uncounted millions of all past generations 
are gone fi-om it. The readers of these pages may have 
followed many of their own relatives and friends to the 
grave ; and both writer and readers will themselves soon 
^'g(4 to the dead." Hence the deep interest of the 
present subject. 

In man, body life and intelligence, in other words, 
body soul and spirit, are united. Death reduces man to 
fragments. The life or soul, untraceable, except by its 
effects, in childhood youth and age, wholly eludes our 
inquiries at the time of man's decease. The body 
remains, but devoid of all power, and destined quickly 
to corrupt and crumble into dust. The spirit survives 
in a disembodied and conscious state. Materialists have 
no right to complain of the dogmatic form in which 
these views of man and of death are presented, because 
they correspond with the common belief of all ages, 
have been everywhere engrafted on the languages of 
civilized men, and are confirmed by the testimony of 
the Bible. The barbarous people of Africa, the practical 
Romans, the polished Greeks, the Hebrews; all tribes 
and nations of all ages, as far as is known, have grasped 
the conception of the existence of man after death, and 
of a place or state into which the spirit of the departed 
enters when the body becomes lifeless. If therefore any , 
doubt be raised as to these points, the burden of proof 
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rests on him who assails opinions to which all generations 
have clung as with the certainty and force of an instinct. 

The common opinion has been that ghostly existence 
is shadowy, weak, and gloomy; and not therefore 
to be desired, but deprecated. 

Homer represents Ulysses as descending to the home 
of the dead, and congratulating Achilles on his escape 
from the troubles of this world. ^^I would rather" 
replies Achilles ^^be above ground serving as the 
meanest hind for a miserable pittance, than hold 
dominion over all the realms of the departed."* 

Grote speaks of hades as being, to Grecian conception, 
the place where dwelt ^Hhe half animated shades" of 
the dead ; with which representation Virgil's description 
corresponds. A remarkable passage in the book of 
Job suggests that the wisdom of Teman did not com- 
prise more cheering views of the world of spirits. ^^I 
go whence I shall not return, to the land of darkness 
and the shadow of death: a land of darkness, as 
darkness itself; and of the shadow of death, without 
any order, and where the light is as darkness." In 
these views there is probably at least a basis of truth. 
Death is an evil, a curse, a heavy curse. It deprives 
man of a part of himself which seems to be indispensa- 
ble to the perfection of the intelligent part of his being. 
The human spirit, as far as by consciousness we can 
understand it, is possessed of capacities vast and varied, 
but needing for their cultivation a material instrument. 
A mind like ours, if called into existence and not 
imbodied, would it may be assumed be conscious of its 
own being, and in that consciousness have the idea 
of unity, and the root idea of multiplicity; but we 
have perhaps no evidence that it could travel beyond 
those narrow limits of knowledge ; for it is certain that 

* Odysset/f xi. 489, &o. 
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man owes nearly all the information he accumulates, 
and the thoughts he entertains, not excepting those 
which throb most exultingly within him, to the instru- 
mentality of the body. We know things without 
ourselves, not as they are in themselves, but as they 
impress our senses. We see and feel a stone. Whether, 
if we had neither sight nor touch, the stone would be 
cognizable by us, we cannot tell; but if it were, we 
should probably discern other qualities in it than we do 
now, and not discern those which are perceived at 
present. What we shall be when we no longer have 
senses, is inconceivable. Revelation suggests the great- 
ness of the change. " Whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away." 

The careful observation of human beings under 
unusual conditions, has tended at once to deepen our 
curiosity about the fiiture, and to show us our ignorance. 
A man, for example, may pass months in a state of 
mental activity; and then, through some change, find 
all the mental processes of those months completely 
obliterated from the field of his view. To him — ^the 
very person whose own experience they constituted — • 
they all become as though they had never been. Dr. 
Abercrombie describes a patient of his who, through 
a fall from a horse, lay for a week in a state of stupor ; 
then so far revived as to recognize her fiiends, be 
pleased with their society, and converse with them 
sensibly; but who, when entirely recovered, had "no 
recollection of this period of her convalescence, or of 
having seen various fi-iends who then visited her."* 
Many instances are on record of persons who, having 
left their native land, had long disused and almost 
forgotten their mother tongue, but who through some 

■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ -^^— ^^— ^.^— ^ -■ ,, _,__ , __ ■■_! W. 

* Inquir%€8 concetning the InUlketual PowerBf p. 105, 13th edition. 
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injury to the brain, have lost their power over the 
language to which they had been long accustomed, 
and regained the full use of their native language.* 
Examples numberless might be given to shew that 
*^ there is some kind of connexion between the function 
of memory and the organization of the brain."t By 
death we lose all use of that organization. While 
therefore reason cannot inform us whether a disembodied 
spirit is capable of taking any cognizance of the material 
universe; nor can inform us, if such cognizance be 
assumed, of what kind it is ; neither can we learn from 
reason, how far our hold on the past will be perpetuated 
when the organ of memory is destroyed. Combine the 
motive power of a factory with its extensive and com- 
plex machinery, and wonderful results are produced, 
though the former without the latter would be useless. 
Combine spirit and body, the former the agent, the 
latter the instrument, and the result is man with his 
unfathomed capacities. But that the spirit without the 
body must be deprived of a large part of its resources, 
is in a high degree probable. 

The Phaedo of Plato leads us to suppose that the 
most celebrated philosophers of Greece imagined the 
body to be a clog to the mind, the latter being capable 
of perfection only when delivered from its material 
incumbrance. Where these opinions prevailed, the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection was a stumbling- 
block. Accordingly we find that whenever the 
resurrection of the dead is introduced argumentatively 
in the Now Testament, the argument is addressed to 
Greeks, or to people among whom Grecian sentiments 
prevailed. And the false notion that disembodiment 
was necessary to perfect wisdom and happiness, best 

• Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, p. 109, 13lh edition, 
t Psychological Inquiries, by Sir B. Brodie, pU 2, p. 68. 
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explains the earnestness with which Paul assured the 
Corinthians that his ambition was, not to be unclothed, 
but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up 
of life. But his words, while distinctly teaching that 
the presence of Christ will far more than compensate 
for the absence of the body, plainly imply that dis- 
embodiment is in itself not gain, but loss. With which 
conclusion the stress laid by the inspired writers on the 
hope of the resurrection well agrees. Apart therefore 
from all thought of further judgment, we conceive of 
death itself as a curse, by which, if grace had not 
interposed, all men would have sunk into a lower state 
of being than that in which they were created, and have 
found themselves shut up to the shrivelled and enfeebled 
existence of mere ghosts. 

Of old time, when the servants of God were about to 
die, they manifested resignation; and some of them, 
as Jacob, and Simeon in the temple, expressed lively 
faith concerning the future affairs of this world ; but in 
the record of their sayings when death seemed near, 
there is an instructive absence of such hopeful references 
to an invisible world as are now common to dying 
saints. Hezekiah evidently had no conception that for 
him to die was gain. Life and immortality had not 
then been brought to light: but to us heavenly things 
are revealed by Him who is both the resurrection and 
the life, and who having declared that all that are in their 
graves shall hear his voice and come forth, has also by 
his own words and those of his Apostles thrown some 
rays of light on the state intermediate between death 
and the resurrection. If either of the passages com- 
monly cited as giving such information were the only 
one that could be adduced, criticism might shake our 
faith in its testimony: but as there are many parts of 
scripture that give concurrent evidence, the criticism 
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that must needs turn them all aside from their natural 
meaning, refutes itself. ^^ To-day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise." The body of the malefactor was doubtless 
buried near the scene of his crucifixion ; but his spirit 
passed away to some home of repose and beauty. For 
Paul to live was Christ, and yet it was better to depart, 
because dying he would be with Christ. The presence 
of Christ to which death would introduce him, was ''far' 
better" than even that mighty faith which enabled him 
to triumph in every place : an assertion clearly implying 
that the Apostle expected to be where the Saviour is, 
and happy there, whenever death removed him from this 
world. Equally in point is the verse which represents 
the spirits of just men made perfect as an object of 
faith to us, even as are the hosts of angels, and God the 
Judge of all, and Jesus the mediator of the new covenant. 
Conceive of the spirits of departed saints as having 
entered into peace, as dwelling where Christ is, and 
exulting in the sure and certain hope of the further 
exaltation promised to them, and the words are plain, 
and their import is sublime; whereas, on any other 
interpretation it were hard to extract from them either 
joy or comfort, both of which they were unquestionably 
designed to give. These three passages are sufficient as 
examples of the witness borne by the New Testament, 
to the rest and happiness of the servants of God when 
they give up the ghost. Of the mode of their existence 
and activity, we cannot conceive. As there are many 
things of which we cannot give children the slightest 
idea, but are compelled to say they must wait to know 
them, so probably are we disqualified for apprehending 
spiritual existence till we become acquainted with it by 
experience. We need not therefore be surprised that 
Paul, while in the flesh, found the words of the third 
heaven to be unutterable ; nor surprised if Lazarus and 
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others who came back from the state of the dead, found 
the same inability of explaining to incarnate spirits, the 
experience of disembodied spirits. 

Spiritual beings seem to have means of acquiring 
knowledge not possessed by men, for even the demons 
knew our Lord when his disciples were in much 
ignorance concerning him; and holy angels from the 
time of his incarnation shewed that they understood his 
glory, and appreciated the greatness of his work. We 
may naturally therefore suppose that the disembodied 
spirits of jiist men, took a far more intelligent view of 
the coming of Christ, than did Simeon and Anna. 
Accordingly we are told that Moses and Elijah conversed 
with our Lord, on the mount of Transfiguration, respect- 
ing his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem ; 
from which fact it is natural to infer, that departed 
saints in the separate state cherish a keen, enlarged, and 
jubilant interest in the unfolding of the mystery of 
redemption ; and in the vivid glimpses of things celestial 
supplied by the book of Revelation, we see a momentary 
look of consternation and impatience on the countenances 
of the martyrs as they perceive that the time of their 
vindication is deferred: but when the seventh trumpet 
of prophecy had been blown, introducing the time of 
the end, a voice was heard saying *^ Write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth"; as 
though the state of the pious dead were from that time 
happier than before. From the whole therefore we may 
conclude that the righteous when they die pass into 
another state of conscious existence, that they are free 
from alarm and toil, that the presence of Christ who is 
their life is by them possessed as it cannot be by those 
who walk by faith, that the fulfilment of the eternal 
purpose which God hath purposed in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, engages their wondering contemplation, and yields 
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them increasing bliss as the ages roll away, and that like 
us they are rejoicing in hope of the resurrection. 

The estimate that half of Adam's race have died 
before reaching the age of responsibility, may be 
accepted as a sufl&cient approximation to accuracy for all 
the purposes of the present inquiry. That all these 
were, by reason of their descent from Adam and Eve, 
deserving of God's wrath and damnation, is a tenet 
affirmed in one of the 39 Articles, but so generally 
discarded as unscriptural and abhorrent from all right 
views of the divine character, as to require no further 
notice. About those dying in infancy, the Bible — a 
revelation of God's mercy and righteousness to sinners — 
is silent; and we can judge of their state only from 
general inferences. If a sparrow fall not to the ground, 
much less does a child die, without our Father in heaven, 
whose tender mercies are over all his works. For the 
sake of the myriads of young children he was moved to 
spare Nineveh. And our Lord when incarnate took little 
children in his arms and blessed them. Hence the 
assurance that the millions who died ere the burden of 
responsibility rested upon them, have not passed from 
this world in guilt and danger; hence the glorious hope 
that through death half of Adam's race have escaped 
from the bondage of Satan, and found their capacities 
unfolded under happier auspices than could possibly 
have attended them hero. 

The gloomy part of the subject yet remains to be 
investigated. In all times, the true servants of God 
have been a little flock. Those awful words of John, 
** the whole world lieth in wickedness" have, it may be 
feared, been applicable from the beginning to the present 
time: and saddening beyond all description is the 
thought of their having left this world the slaves of evil, 
and obnoxious to the righteous judgment of God. Nor 
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can it be denied that revelation greatly heightens our 
conception of the miseries arising in another world from 
migodliness and unrighteousness. ^' In hell he lift up his 
eyes being in torments * * and he cried and said * * I 
am tormented in this flame." ^' These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment." God ^^will render** 
unto them that are contentious and do not obey the 
truth but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil." '' The smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever and ever." Every right-minded man will 
be intensely desirous of discerning some ray of hope 
thrown athwart a prospect so terrible in its lurid gloom. 
But after all allowance made for figurative language, 
these and similar passages shew that it is indeed ^^a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God." 
Evidently they teach us that the woes of futurity will 
surpass those here endured, even as does the bliss of 
heaven that here enjoyed ; and the least that can be said 
of the permanence of the penalty of sin is — to use an 
expression of Paley's — that it is punishment of which 
no end is revealed. Nor ought it to be forgotten by the 
people of England, that the greatest danger is incurred 
by those to whom Christ is made known ; for if they 
reject the last and most costly means which divine 
wisdom and love have employed for their deliverance 
from the curse, they doom themselves to a hopeless 
slavery to evil, and to the sorest punishment. ^^He 
that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion." " Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels." That the flames of Tophet, 
and the golden pavement and the walls of the city of God, 
are metaphors, is probable: but at least the scripture 
seems to teach that God having given up his Son to 
save us, and Christ having given himself for our sins, 
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and called us to believe on him and live, and com- 
manded us to repent and live holily, they who refuse 
to come to him and persist in doing evil, will find when 
death removes them hence, that they have lost, not an 
estate only which might be regained, but themselves ; so 
that all hope of obtaining the blessings which are in 
Christ Jesus with eternal glory, is gone, and that the 
mandate of the Judge is this, ^^ he which is unjust, let 
him be unjust still: and he which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still." For the present men deceive themselves, 
and imagine the Lord God omnipotent will suffer him- 
self to be mocked, or that he is too kind to leave them 
to themselves. Vain delusion and senseless! God is 
love ; yet this world has been miserable for six thousand 
years. God is love ; yet, as we learn from the Bible, 
there is one intelligent creature distinguished perhaps 
above all others by his capacity, who for six thousand 
years at least, has hated God, and laboured to ruin the 
creatures of God. If men are not moved by the words 
of Christ, and by the apprehension of *Hhe wrath of the 
Lamb," they might be warned by the deep degradation, 
the nauseous pollution, the intense malignity, and the 
deep groans of all past ages. If these things be done in 
the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? It were 
stupendous folly to shut our eyes to the terrible retribu- 
tion that often overtakes sinful men here; or to the 
solemn assurances of future retribution. 

Such passages of scripture as have been cited, are 
ever to be viewed in connexion with the assurance given 
us, that God will render to every man according to his 
works; and that where little is given, little will be 
required. The awards of the last day will be greatly 
diversified ; and we should err exceedingly, were we to 
apply words descriptive of the doom of those who have 
^^ crucified the Son of God," to the people of all ages 
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and places. Wide as was the difference between the 
advantages possessed by Judas Iscariot and those pos- 
sessed by a savage of Britain at the same time, is and 
will be the distinction between them in the world into 
which they are gone. Sin, as explained by the Bible, 
is an evil of terrible magnitude and malignity ; and its 
consequences, even where immeasurably mitigated by 
the ignorance of heathens, are fearfully great, ^^ for as 
many as have sinned without law shall also perish — 
airoXovvTai — without law": which however does not of 
necessity mean that they shall without doubt perish 
everlastingly, for the man who had foimd the missing 
sheep, said to his neighbours, " Rejoice with me, for I 
have found my sheep which was lost" — airoXoXo?. To 
pretend to define exactly the state of the millions who 
have passed into another world being stolid in ignorance^ 
corrupt in heart, and burdened with guilt, would be 
presumptuous. To ponder carefully such parts of the 
Bible as may seem to throw any light on their condition^ 
is our duty. Peter strenuously urging the Christian 
Jews to be in all things very holy, to suffer evil patiently 
when injured, and to do good, points them to the 
example of Christ, and reminds them of the meaning of 
their consecration to God in baptism : and in so doing, 
has thrown out one of the most suggestive hints relating 
to the dead which the New Testament contains : — 

" Christ also hath once suffered for sins * * being put 
to death in the flesh but quickened in spirit, by which 
also he went and preached to the spirits in prison, which 
aforetime were disobedient when the longsuffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah while ihe ark was a 
preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved 
by means of water* And now the antitype baptism 
saves us, not the putting away the filth of the flesh, but 
the answer of a good conscience toward God by means 
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of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is gone into 
heaven, and is on the right hand of God, angels and 
authorities and powers being made subject unto him." 

The writer here refers to the death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ; and between the references 
to his death and resurrection, informs us that our Lord, 
who, as we know, came to save that which was lost — 
TO atroXayko^ — went to the spirits in prison, and preached 
to those who had been disobedient while the ark was 
being built. We can understand the prejudice which 
led the Reformers, in their dread of the doctrine of 
purgatory, to turn aside from the old and natural 
interpretation of the passage, and assmne its meaning 
to be that Christ by the Holy Spirit pleaded with the 
rebellious Antediluvians: but, it is highly improbable 
that it contains any reference to the Holy Spirit; 
certain that its natural meaning is, that our Saviour 
went and preached to imprisoned spirits; and equally 
certain that the scope of the passage leads us to 
conceive of the preaching as taking place after he had 
died on the cross, and before he rose from the dead. 
Suppose this to have been its meaning, and the words 
are quite luminous. Otherwise they are a riddle. The 
one reason why many Christians stumble at them is, 
an extreme reluctance to believe that our Lord preached 
in hades. Assuming that such must be Peter's mean- 
ing, the nature of the proclamation scarcely admits 
of doubt, for preaching under the Christian dispensation 
is the announcement of good tidings. So that there 
is given to us one distinct intimation of an announce- 
ment of mercy to sinners in another world than this. 
At the particular time referred to, the preaching seems 
to have been limited to those who had dwelt on earth 
for about 120 years before the flood, and who possibly 
may have had the same location assigned to them in the 
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regions of the dead. In some respects the guilt of 
those transgressors was peculiarly great. Owing to the 
early age in which they lived, and the longevity of 
mankind then, the traditions of all previous ages to 
the beginning, must have been current and vivid. Of 
polytheism there is no trace. The people knew God, 
though they glorified him not as God; and although 
righteousness was preached to them and warning 
given, they are upbraided for their impious deeds, 
and their hard speeches against God. It is not perhaps 
unreasonable to suppose that they to whom Noah 
preached, were of the number to whom much was 
given. If therefore to them, he who is Lord of the 
dead, and mighty to save, preached on that sabbath 
day during which the seal was on his tomb, we may 
venture to hope that other regions, also tenanted by 
imprisoned spirits, have echoed with the same tidings : 
so that, though not to all, yet to the great multitude 
of those who have died without hope and without God, 
there may possibly have been made a proclamation of 
mercy through the death of Christ. Whether such 
proclamation gave to them only the hope and means 
of spiritual regeneration, without the hope of the resur- 
rection of the just; or whether Christ was preached 
to them as the resurrection and the life, but without 
any revelation to them of the first resurrection, it is 
not given us to know. But the same Apostle to whom 
we have already listened, affirms generally that the 
gospel was preached to the dead — veicpoh €vrjyy€\i<T07j — 
^^that they might be judged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the spirit." We 
rejoice in the preaching of that pentecostal day, on 
which three thousand souls were added to the little 
company of believers. This world's history records no 
other such triumph of grace and truth : but how rapidly 
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may the word of the Lord have run, and how resplen- 
dently may it have been glorified elsewhere, giving a 
fulness of meaning not here appreciable to the sajdng, 
^^ Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound"! 
Freely is it confessed that such thrilling aspirations 
are not to be held as undoubted verities: but when 
men charge the scriptures with teaching that the over- 
whelming majority of mankind living in all past times 
are certainly gone away into everlasting punishment, 
they ^^ do greatly err, not knowing the scriptures, nor 
the power of God." 

To discuss all the texts which have been fairly 
brought into connexion with the present inquiry, would 
require a volume.* What has been said may shew 
that the despairing views taken by many of the doom of 
departed generations, are at least of doubtful accuracy ; 
and that we may pass onward to the invisible world, 
not only assured, because God is love, that all the good 
that can be, will be, but cheered by the thought that he 
who died and lived again that he might be Lord both 
of the dead and living, and on whoso head are many 
crowns, may possibly have seen of the travail of his 
soul among departed spirits, to an extent to which this 
world supplies neither parallel nor approximation. By 
way of caution against the misuse of such a theory, 
it may be right to remind the reader that, on the most 
favourable hypothesis, they to whom Christ as a quicken- 
ing spirit preached in hades, had been in prison for 
thousands of years ; that we know not in what measure 
the blessings of grace were offered to them, assuming 



• Such texts for example as Acts xvii. 30, " The times of this ignorance 
God winked at"; Romans iii. 25, where the use of nrdpitn^ passing by, instead 
of the usual term d<f)e<ri'i remission, cannot have been accidental ; and Matthew 
xii. 32, *' Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come." 
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the fact of sucli offer ; and that instead of any assurance 
that such grace will be hereafter shewn to us if we 
reject it now, we are warned by such words as these, 
" How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?" 
"He that belie veth not the Son shall not see life; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



ON THE MILLENNIUM. 

The word means a thousand years, and is used by- 
theologians to denote that thousand years during which 
alone Satan shall not be the god of this world, but 
Christ and his servants shall bear rule. The subject is 
a fascinating one ; a sort of enchanted ground, where 
thousands have been pitiably bewildered, and led astray. 
Not only has there been given to Millenarianism an 
importance to which, in its most correct forms, it has 
no claim; but the vaguest theories have been pro- 
pounded with oflFensive and overweening confidence, 
and thrust into the place due only to the fundamental 
verities of the Christian dispensation. The millennium 
is not the New Covenant. Repentance ; thorough reforma- 
tion; faith; the sacrifice of Christ; the work of the 
Holy Spirit of God; the resurrection from the dead, and 
the resurrection of the dead ; the final judgment ; are 
topics on which inspired writers speak often, and much : 
so that by comparing scripture with scripture, we may 
assure ourselves we do not err. But of the millennium 
we read once only; and then in a book of singular 
difficulty, and not in one of its least difficult parts. In 
other places we read of the latter days, and their glory ; 
but in the book of Revelation alone, are we told how 
many those days shall be : — 

" I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of 
the bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold 

X 
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on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, and 
bound him a thousand years, and cast him into the bottomless pit, and 
shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the 
nations no more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled ; and after 
that he must be loosed a little season. And I saw thrones, and they 
sat upon them, and judgment was given unto them : and I saw the 
souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the 
word of God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither his 
image, neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in their 
hands : and they lived and reigneil with Christ a thousand years. But 
the rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand years were 
finished. This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection : on such the second death hath no 
power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign, 
with him a thousand years. And when the thousand years are 
expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison." 

It cannot be the design of the Author of our faith 
that this solitary passage, occurring in a book of hiero- 
glyphics even now far from being completely deciphered, 
should become the prominent article in our creed. Every 
wise millenarian will keep his millenarianism in that 
subordinate position which it occupies in the Bible; 
and his chiliastic views, whether correct or not, 
will not greatly alter his practice: but will serve only 
to give increasing animation in the discharge of 
those duties which rest on him as a Christian, not as a 
millenarian. Let it however be frankly confessed that 
the dread of the very word millenarianism which many 
manifest, is unworthy of them. A millennium is as truly 
revealed as is heaven: and a special benediction is 
pronounced on those who rightly use the book in which 
it is foretold. 

In the book of Daniel, after several of his most 
remarkable visions, we meet with these expressions, 
'^I heard, but I understood not." *^My cogitations 
much troubled me, and my countenance changed in 
me." ^^ I was astonished at the vision, but none under- 
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stood it." Prophecy generally is designed to present 
the future in dim outline ; revealing enough to animate 
the hopes of the servants of God while waiting for its 
fulfilment, and to confirm their faith when it is accom- 
plished: but for obvious reasons, not being made to 
assume the plainness of history. The most important 
predictions of early ages, were as perplexing to the 
righteous men then living, as the Book of Revelation 
is to us; for "the prophets inquired and searched dili- 
gently what, or what manner of time thq Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the suflFerings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow: to whom it was revealed, that not unto 
themselves, but unto us they did minister the things 
which are now reported." There is no reason for 
doubting that this explanation is as appropriate to the 
last book of the New Testament, as to the revelations 
of Daniel and Isaiah. John probably would perceive 
clearly that the visions he saw, foreboded trials heavy 
and long; and placed beyond doubt the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness and mercy : but as to all details, it is 
reasonable to suppose he could but say, like his great 
predecessor, I saw, but I understood not. "It is not," 
said our Lord to his Apostles, "for you to know the 
times and the seasons." It may fairly be doubted 
whether Peter, or Paul, or James, or even John, was 
so well qualified to study the Book of Revelation, as 
are those servants of Christ who have the advantage 
of the history of the last eighteen centuries: and, if 
there be any soundness in that view of the case, it is 
manifestly quite useless to turn to the writings of the 
Fathers, for help in our present investigation.* To 



* Millenarianiam may be traced back by the help of uninspired writers to 
the times of the Apostles, and the millenarian controversy nearly as far: 

x2 
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know what is the millenarianism of the New Testament, 
we must study the one passage in which it is 
revealed. 

A child between three and four years old — it is the 
latest illustration that occurs to memory — dreamed that 
a dog was in the room in which she was sleeping, and 
cried out in great distress. For weeks afterward she 
was haunted by that vision, and would start and wake 



facts which give striking evidence of the early reception of the Apocalypse, as 
a book of divine authority. Early opinion oscillated, very much as opinion has 
done in later times, between the spiritual and material views of the miHennium. 
A single example may suffice. An Egyptian minister, Nepos by name, had 
published a work in which he advocated a very materialistic view : and after 
his death, Dionysius — who died in the year 264 — thus wrote : — 

*' Nepos taught that the promises made to the saints in the divine scriptures 
were to be fulfilled in a Jewish sense ; affirming, that there would be a certain 
thousand years of bodily pleasures upon this earth. He, thinking that he 
could support this opinion by John's Revelation, wrote a book upon this 
argument, with the title of ^ Confutation of the AUegorists, This book Dionysius 
answers in his books Concerning the Promises, In the first book he lays down 
his own opinion. In the second he discourseth of John's Kevelation. And at 
the beginning of this book he speaks of Nepos to this purpose : ' But because 
they produce a book of Nepos, on which they mightily rely, as if he had beyond 
all contradiction demonstrated, that there shall be a kingdom of Christ upon 
this earth: on many other accounts truly I respect and love Nepos; for his 
faith, and industry, and study of the scriptures, as well as for the many hymns 
composed by him, with which not a few of the brethren are still much delighted. 
And I reverence him the more because he is dead. But truth is to be preferred 
and esteemed above all things ; and as we ought without envy to approve and 
readily commend what is well said, so have we also a right to examine and 
censure whatever appears otherwise. Since, then, the book is public, and by 
some thought to be plausibly written, and there are some teachers who look upon 
the law and the prophets to be of no value, and neglect to follow the gospels, 
and despise the epistles of the Apostles ; whilst at the same time they extol the 
doctrine of this book, as containing some great and hidden mystery, and suffer 
not the weaker of our brethren to conceive any thing great and magnificent, 
either of the glorious and truly divine appearance of our Saviour, (Tit. ii. 13), 
or of our resurrection from the dead, and our gathering together, (2 Thess. ii. 1), 
and likeness to him, ( 1 John iii. 2), but only to expect in the kingdom of God poor 
and mortal things, and such as we now enjoy in the present state ; it is neces- 
sary that we enter into dispute with our brother Nepos, as if he was present' " — 
Lardner's Credibility , /pi, 2, c. 43, § 14. 
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up in terror, to allay which it was necessary to procure 
a light, and let her see with her eyes that what she had 
seen with the mind was not a reality. Most persons 
probably can recal some similar vision of childhood, 
the outline and details of which are still imprinted on 
the memory with singular distinctness ; for we seem to 
be susceptible when the senses are asleep, of impressions 
marvellously more vivid than at other times. Perhaps 
many a reader of these lines who has reached the age 
of fifty, is conscious of impressions of this kind received 
in early youth, which are about as fresh and exact as 
they were forty years ago. Commonly, the visions of 
the night are incoherent and evanescent. ^^ In the 
multitude of dreams there are vanities." But we can 
readily conceive that it should please God to take 
charge of the mind when in its most susceptible state, 
for the purpose of '^sealing instruction" : and we know 
that this has ofttimes been done. Thus was it that Peter 
saw the vision by which the door of faith was opened 
to the Gentiles : and thus probably that John saw the 
wonderful visions which he describes. 

In the trance under our consideration, John saw 
persons sitting on thrones, and the souls of some who 
had suflFered " for the witness of Jesus." 

To every saint who abides in the truth to the end 
of life, there is a promise of glory, honour, and peace ; 
but not to every saint is a throne allotted. A multitude 
no man can number shall be saved ; but they who shall 
inherit thrones are few. To the Apostles was it our 
Lord said, " In the regeneration when the Son of Man 
shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel." In 
the vision of heaven, John saw round about the tlirone, 
four-and-twenty seats — 6p6voi — and upon the seats or 
thrones, four-and-twenty elders sitting, who are com- 
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monly supposed to represent the foremost servants of 
God under the two covenants. Those who sat upon 
thrones in the millennial vision therefore, probably re- 
present the Apostles, and a few of the most distinguished 
of the righteous men of earlier times. The places in 
the kingdom, at the right and the left of the King, shall 
not be vacant. The honour represented by them, and 
elsewhere by thrones, shall be given to those for whom 
it is prepared of the Father. 

Besides those sitting on thrones, John is said to have 
seen the souls of some who had been beheaded. Why 
a special reward should be assigned to such as had 
suflFered death by decapitation, it is impossible to say. 
Almost resistless is the persuasion that John did not 
write beheaded ; a persuasion which receives some coun- 
tenance from the various reading of the Alexandrian 
manuscript, the oldest copy of the New Testament in 
Great Britain, and one of the oldest in the world. It 
speaks not of those beheaded, but of those stricken, or 
severely persecuted for the witness of Jesus : and that 
the reference must be at least to all martyrs of the class 
described is, as far as the writer knows, the concurrent 
decision of commentators. Leaving the critical question 
for future solution, we are willing to accept the opinion of 
expositors, that the passage in question denotes, at leasts 
all martyrs who answer to the description that follows. 

If any think it probable that many who have not 
been killed, but have suflFered more than death, should 
be comprised, they can without diflSculty interpret the 
verse according to their own conclusion. For the sake 
of definiteness it will now be treated in reference to the 
martyred dead. 

The persons seen by John had suflFered ^^for the 
witness of Jesus." They were not only martyrs, as 
Socrates was, but Christian martyrs. 
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They had suffered also, ^^for the word of God." 
They were not only put to death for certain articles 
of faith called Christian, but really suffered for the 
truth's sake. When Henry VIII. had quarrelled with 
the Pope, he put to death some of his subjects 
because they remained Catholics. We do honour to 
the men who gave such proof of their sincerity; but 
cannot regard them as having died for the Word of 
God. Men owe it to Christ to be not merely sincere, 
but also enlightened disciples. The Great Teacher 
came to be the minister of truth, and requires us 
to be diligent and honest in understanding his doctrine. 
Every error we have the means of avoiding, will be 
among the wood, hay, and stubble, we shall see burned 
up ; and every truth rightly held, will be as gold, which 
we may bear away with us to the city of the living 
God. ^^ Whosoever shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called least 
in the kingdom of heaven : but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, the same shall be called great in the king- 
dom of heaven." They, concerning whose resurrection 
we are about to inquire, suffered ^^for the word of 
God." 

And they '^had not worshipped the beast, neither 
his image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, or in their hands." The groat apostacy 
foretold under the similitude of the beast, has been 
variously interpreted ; but some of its peculiarities are 
too plainly described to be mistaken. Magniloquent 
and blasphemous pretensions, very extensive influence, 
violent persecution of the saints, very close connexion 
with Babylon the great, and through her, dalliance with 
the kings of the earth, are affirmed of this monster of 
evil. Ecclesiastical corruption, rendered very formid- 
able by the sanction of civil potentates, is indicated by 
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the prophetic symbols. If temporal rulers assume the 
control of the kingdom of Christ, its purity must be 
sacrificed ; and what is called the church be degraded 
into — to use the definition of a church given by a noble 
lord — "a branch of the civil service." From the 
same evil root, persecution necessarily arises. The 
right to make laws, involves the right to enforce them. 
If it be the duty of monarchs to decree what shall be 
the religion of their subjects ; it must be their duty to 
compel obedience. When the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus consented, in direct violation of his command, 
to receive in things religious another king, Caesar, the 
fountain of the evils described by John as marking the 
reign of the beast, was opened. The evil system has 
had its seat and centre in Eome ; and the beast wor- 
shipped there, has caused his image to be honoured in 
many lands, and his name to be written on people of all 
languages. ^^ Who is like the beast ?" is the popular cry.* 
Those whom John saw in the millennial vision included 
not one who had worshipped the beast, not one who had 
bowed down to his image, not one who had received 
his mark in the forehead, or even in the hand. All 
were free, quite free from the taint of this apostacy. 
In the year 1503, Thomas Cranmer, then fourteen 

* " The beast hath seven heads.** " The seven heads are seven mountains." 
There is one city in the world which her own poets and historians delight to 
speak of as the city of seven hills. I see not how there can be any reasonable 
hesitancy in recognising in the Apocalyptic description, a reference to Home. 
Soon after the year 600, to enormous spiritual despotism there was added 
temporal power. From that time Popery has been the greatest and vilest 
prodigy under the sun: and it has inoculated with its corrupt dogmas and 
antichristian practices, with its Jesuitism and cruelty, other communities not 
formally comprised by it. The Greek church, as it is called, is Popery under 
another name; and England, with all her boast of Protestantism, has been half 
stupified by "the wine of her fornication." I have seen it stated on the 
authority of the Vicar of Farringdon, that since the year 1842, five hundred 
clergymen have openly joined the Romish communion. 
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years of age, entered Jesus College, Cambridge ; and by 
diligence and ability he obtained a fellowship. In the year 
1529 it became known to the king thiat he had spoken 
strongly in favour of tliat divorce which the monarch 
then desired. From that time his promotion was rapid. 
He lived with various fortune through the remaining 
years of Henry VIII. and tlie short reign of Edward VI. 
When Mary came to the throne he was a distinguislied 
mark for Catholic persecutors. Terrified by his danger, 
he signed a recantation of Protestantism. The Romish 
party having effectually disgraced, was resolved to de- 
stroy him. When brought to the stake he is said to 
have thrust his right hand into the flames, exclaiming, 
** The hand which committed the deed shall be first 
consumed in the flames which you prepare for me." 
It is not for us to sit in judgment on Cranmer, but to 
rejoice in hope that he was accepted of God. Yet his 
history may possibly supply a vivid illustration of what 
is meant by the mark of the beast in the hand : and 
though we love to think of him as one of the martyrs of 
Jesus, we may lawfully doubt whether he will have part 
in the first resurrection. 

In the early part of the book of Revelation we read, 
in the words of him whose eyes are as a flame of fire, of a 
martyr named Antipas, ^^Antipas my martyr," ^^Antipas 
my faithful martyr." They who were seated on thrones; 
all such martyrs as Antipas; and possibly others who, 
like him in character, had been tormented, though not 
unto death, are the persons described as participating in 
the first resurrection. 

*' And they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years." Many expositors resolve the words into me- 
taphor. The truths for which the martyrs suffered, they 
say, will bo in the ascendant for a thousand years. To 
such an interpretation, serious objections arise : one, 
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that two resiurections being spoken of, and the latter 
confessedly literal, it should be needlessly assumed that 
the former is a mere figure of speech ; another, that the 
explanation reduces a sublime part of scripture to mere 
verbiage. If to reign with Christ, mean only the 
prevalence of Christianity, it is a dominion common to 
all the saints, and peculiar to Apostles and martyrs in 
degree only. The description, it is true, occurs in the 
midst of symbolical language; but the symbols of 
prophecy are shadows, to which there is a corresponding 
substance; sublime words, to which there answers a 
sublime reality : and very chilling and comfortless and 
unreasonable seems to us the exposition, which would 
fritter away this magnificent vision, till there remaineth 
vox et preterea nihil. 

^' And they lived"; that is, they recovered that life 
they had lost by their dissolution. So said our Lord^ 
^^I am he that liveth, and was dead." A resurrection 
as real and literal as we shall know when the archangel's 
trumpet shall sound, seems here to be affirmed of the 
most honoured believers, at the beginning of the mil- 
lennium. That this first and glorious resurrection shall be 
complete in glory, is perhaps improbable. Possibly, the 
most eminent of the saints, cannot be made perfect 
without those who remain : but that they will truly rise, 
victorious over death, many centuries before the end of 
the world, is the natural sense of the great millenarian 
prophecy. 

^^And they reigned with Christ a thousand years." 
The only novelty in these words of John, consists in his 
defining the length of the reign. That pre-eminence shall 
be given to some servants of Christ, as the recompense 
of peculiar sufiering endured for his sake, is declared in 
many places. ^' I count all things but loss, that I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the 
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fellowship of liis sufferings, being made conformable to 
his death, if by any means I may attain unto the resurrec- 
tion — i^avdaraaiv — from among the dead." Did Paul 
desire to bo crucified in order that he might be quite 
sure of rising from the dead ; or even that he might by 
bare possibility be included in the resurrection of the 
just ? The supposition is wholly inadmissible : and un- 
less we find an interpretation in the millennial prophecy, 
this most energetic assertion by the Apostle, of his 
Christian hope, is quite unintelligible. Assume only 
that he was animated by a hallowed ambition to parti- 
cipate in the first resurrection, and his words are alike 
lucid and sublime. ^*If wo suffer with him, we shall 
also reign with him." All the faithful are destined to an 
incorruptible inheritance, but, ^*We are joint heirs 
together with Christ if so be that we suffer with him, 
that we may be also glorified together." And to the 
same purport writes Peter, ^^ Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened nnto you: but rejoice, 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's sufferings ; that, 
when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also 
with exceeding joy." The rest of the dead live not 
again till the thousand years are finished : but they who 
are counted worthy of the better resurrection, are to live 
and reign with Christ during those thousand years. 

Where shall they live ? In this world, or in another? 
Surely not here, though many have confidently avowed 
that expectation; an expectation around which, almost 
all wild chiliastic theories have grouped themselves. It 
is not declared or suggested that these honoured saints 
shall rise with natural bodies, and again become flesh 
and blood, and be doomed again to take part in the 
agriculture and commerce and politics of mortals ; but 
only that they will live and reign with Christ : and as 
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he Is gone into heaven, it is reasonable to conclade that 
they will live with him there, and that in heaven will 
be their home, though earth will be the scene of their 
triumphs. With marvellous credulity indeed have many 
believed that our Lord himself will, during the millen- 
nium, make this world his dwelling-place, as distinctly 
and visibly as he did during the days of his humiliation ; 
that his throne will be on Mount Zion, and that he will 
take the precedency in human affairs. Now, he is 
highly exalted at the Father's right hand ; angels, and 
authorities, and powers, being made subject to him. In 
his presence the hosts of heaven bow ; and at his name 
their songs swell into loudest and richest harmony. 
Strange is it that any should imagine that he, the Lord 
of all, will again shroud his glory by appearing in 
human likeness ; and that in our nature, he will regulate 
the politics and tariffs of Palestine, and be the supreme 
judge and divider in all the secular affairs of that region. 
No ! the place of his glory — glory too bright for mortal 
vision to bear — is above ; and there consequently, will 
his most honoured servants live with him. 

To some it may appear that by thus exalting their 
position, we reduce their dominion to a mere figure of 
speech. It would be so, if they were creatures of flesh 
and blood; but when they become the cliildren of the 
resurrection, they will be like the angels: the angels 
are fleet and strong; and have often exerted, and, 
though heaven is their home, do still exert, a great 
influence over human affairs. ^^ Behold," said Enoch, 
foretelling probably the deluge, "the Lord cometh with 
ten thousand of his holy ones to execute judgment." 
Never was the dominion of God more solemnly declared 
amongst men than at Sinai. " The law was given by 
the disposition of angels." Vast and mighty was the 
Assyrian host which threatened to swallow up the feeble 
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Israelites, but the vicegerent of the Almighty was there 
to reign, and in his presence the earthly potentate was 
crushed as a moth ; 

'^ The angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed." 

The ministry of angels has not ceased. They are all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to act on behalf of the 
heirs of salvation. And when the harvest of all time 
shall be reaped, the reapers will be the angels. There 
need therefore be no difficulty in supposing that, if the 
risen saints have no visible existence here — which 
however we do not assert — they may nevertheless inspect 
and control the affairs of the world. Pilate, and Herod, 
and Nero, and thousands of tyrants of minor and now 
forgotten names, had their short hour of ascendancy, 
and passed away into darkness; where they remain, 
forgotten, or remembered only to their shame. John, 
and Paul, and thousands of consistent witnesses whose 
names are unknown to fame, lived but to be cast out 
as the ofFscouring of all things; and came at length, 
through their fidelity to Christ, to a violent death. If 
the sparrow falleth not without the notice of God, how 
much less did they ! Their vindicator liveth, and their 
judgment shall be brought forth as the light. Yet a little 
while, and, through him who giveth them the victory, 
the kingdom the power and the glory shall be theirs : 
and for a thousand years, to their triumph and joy, shall 
there be placed beneath their feet that world, which, 
while they dwelt here, would not endure them. 

As the millennium — the time of special honour to the 
Apostles and the faithful martyrs — will also be the time 
of this world's greatest happiness, the inquiry concerning 
its nearness or remoteness is of deep interest. The 
correct date of the Christian era is probably about 5500 
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years after the creation. At that era, the chronology 
with which our Bibles are now encumbered, was un- 
known: and many of the early Christians imagining 
that our Lord's advent was much later than the time 
given above, inferred that the millennium was at hand. 
They reasoned thus. With God, a thousand years are 
as one day. He created the heavens and the earth in six 
days, and rested on the seventh. So there will be six 
days of a thousand years each, of labour and sorrow, 
followed by one millennial day of repose. The conclusion, 
it will be perceived, was a mere guess, unsustained by 
any scriptural testimony. The utmost to be said for it 
was, that it was ingenious and possible. Time in its 
progress has refuted it. 

With greater brevity may be dismissed the supposi- 
tion — by some held — that the ^ thousand years" com- 
menced long ago: for human affairs have never yet 
been in a state giving any intelligible fulfilment of the 
words, '* We shall reign on the earth." That the reign 
is future may be affirmed, for the very simple reason 
that it has never yet been. 

Is it near to come ? We are bound to prosecute the 
inquiry, if prosecuted at all, with great caution and 
diffidence. "It is not for you to know the times and 
the seasons." In the book of Revelation there are traced 
certain dim outlines of the future, such as divine fore- 
knowledge and divine decree rendered possible, and 
divine mercy condescended to give: for that the book 
was not designed to be merely a symbolical representa- 
tion of the great principles of divine government ; but 
was intended to shadow forth a long series of disasters 
which awaited the servants of God, in order that as 
the afflictions befel them they might not be faithless 
but believing, not in despair but hopeful — seems manifest 
on the very face of the book. That dark ages of error 
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and woe would roll away before the millennium came, is 
the impression at once and almost resistlessly conveyed 
to the reader: and inestimable has been the blessing 
which he who walks in the midst of the golden candle- 
sticks conferred on his disciples, by telling them, through 
his servant John, of these things beforehand, that when 
they came to pass they might believe. 

We are eighteen hundred years nearer to the millen- 
nium than the primitive Christians were. Those gloomy 
times represented by wild beasts, and scorpions, and 
locusts, and blasphemies, and whoredom, and vials of 
wrath, are eighteen centuries nearer to their end than 
when Apostles, and their companions in faith and 
patience, trod this evil world. 

When the time for the first coming of Christ drew 
near, though none knew the exact date of his appearance, 
there evidently was an expectation that the time was at 
hand. Devout men were then waiting for the consola- 
tion of Israel, and the fulfilment of their hopes shewed 
that **the secret of the Lord is with them that fear him." 
Among many of the most devout disciples of Christ, 
there has been for the last century and a half, a persua- 
sion that the ^^ thousand years" would be distinctly 
within sight about this time; a persuasion which has 
received the concurrent suffrages of so large a body of 
devout and discerning Christians, that we may reason- 
ably attach to it considerable weight: especially as 
many of the signs of the times give it countenance. 
There is a running to and fro, and an increase of 
knowledge, altogether unprecedented. The spread of 
Christianity during the present century may ifairly be 
placed in parallel with its progress in Apostolic 
times, and in direct contrast with the stagnation and 
darkness of previous ages. Huge systems of idolatry 
which, seventy years ago, seemed firm as the everlasting 
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hills, are tottering to their downfall. And all appear- 
ances indicate change in all nations, in opinion, in 
political organization, in social practices, in religious 
forms ; change arising, not from the influence of some 
few mighty men, by whom, as in former times, the 
masses are moved, but from new life imparted to all the 
atoms that compose the mass; change therefore likely 
to be continuous and increasing. He can scarcely be 
deemed an enthusiast who finds reason to hope that God 
in his providence, is disturbing the very foundations of 
all things human, preparatory to the making all things 
new. Nor is such hope shewn to be invalid by many 
omens of strife and misery. Very distinctly does the 
harp of prophecy breathe forth dolorous and fearful notes 
telling of terrific convulsions and bloodshed, as intro- 
ductory to the dulcet strains of universal peace. There 
must be the splash of the millstone, before the world's 
groat calm. 

While indulging a trembling expectation that the 
blessedness, with the desire of which the creation travail- 
eth in pain until now, shall soon be realized, we are 
met by one most disheartening thought. All past mani- 
festations of divine goodness have been perverted, and 
made to terminate in deepened guilt and wretchedness. 
From the creation till the flood, men grew in wickedness, 
till divine forbearance could tolerate them no longer. 
The awful lesson conveyed by the deluge soon ceased to 
restrain the race of Noah. The Abrahamic covenant, 
and the Mosaic revelations, were the occasion of greater 
guilt than attached to the heathen. At length God sent 
to men his only Son, and through him fulfilled the great 
promise of the Spirit; and men have turned this last 
disclosure of divine grace into denser gloom and deeper 
misery than before had been known : for the perversion 
of the light of life, is, of all darkness, the worst. What 
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right have we to assume that men shall be less unfaithful 
in future, than in past ages? All history points em- 
phatically to one result as sure to emerge, how promising 
soever may be the prospect at any particular time; 
namely, the rising up and acceptance by mankind of 
some new delusion, which shall again cover the heavens 
with sackcloth, and cause men to gnaw their tongues for 
pain. Of such result, it is not too much to say, that the 
present time gives some premonition. From the days of 
Wesley and Whitfield there was a rapid improvement in 
the religious state of the people of England. But it is 
doubtful whether, in late years, the increase of pure and 
undefiled religion, has kept pace with the growth of the 
population. And certainly no means are at present 
apparent, by which genuine Christianity is to be pushed 
far beyond its present narrow limits in great Britain. 
Before the advance of Christian missions and of general 
knowledge, Buddhism, and Brahminism, and Mahome- 
tanism, and Popery, and Erastianism as developed in 
all national ecclesiastical establishments, will surely 
disappear. Children who date their existence from the 
year 1865, may live till the idols are utterly abolished, 
and Christianity is the only form of religion recognised 
in the world. Changes so great, fall within the range of 
probabilities. But how London and Manchester are to 
be transformed into Christian cities, or the hamlets of our 
land into Christian hamlets, does not appear. In all 
parts of the world in which the Bible has hitherto spread, 
it has left the overwhelming majority of the people 
under the dominion of evil; and the most promising 
appearances of general reformation have generally been 
succeeded by novel forms of corruption and obduracy. 
We had flattered ourselves that the people of England 
were safe from the monstrous corruption, and arrogant 
pretensions of the papacy. Yet have we lived to see 
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very many influential men enslaved by its senseless 
claims, and a very large proportion of Protestant Epis- 
copalians on the high road to the same bondage. We 
had hoped that the infidelity which disturbed English- 
men at the latter end of the last, and the beginning of the 
present century, was its expiring cry in England : but, 
as in old time idols were introduced into the temple, so 
now unbelief in its most subtle and dangerous guise, is 
proclaimed by men calling themselves ministers of Christ; 
and cautiously but eagerly advocated by many of the 
periodicals of the day. The evangelical sect in the 
establishment has faltered in its testimony, dwindled in 
its dimensions, and lost its power : and the great multi- 
tude of thoughtful Episcopalians are, by the stem and 
sad logical necessity of their position, fast drifting in 
two directions, one part of them into ritualism and so to 
popery, the other to scepticism. To the writer these 
facts seem to be the saddest omens of the age ; and one 
additional proof of the probability that, whatever may 
be the manifestation of God's grace in the remaining 
part of this century, men will as in all past ages receive 
that grace in vain, unless some miracle prevent their 
so doing. 

In promoting the perfection of intelligent creatures, 
probation is a very important means. Children who 
are too cautiously shut up amid the sanctities of home, 
do not usually in later life excel either in purity or 
robustness of character; so probably would intelligent 
creatures generally, if a hedge had been always set 
around them, have degenerated into feebleness and self- 
sufficiency. He, whose wisdom and goodness are infinite, 
has seen fit to educate them by means of probation. 
When he had formed the earth and man upon it, and 
pronounced every thing he had made very good, the 
father of lies interposed ; and it became an evil world. 
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Ever since men have voluntarily yielded to the same 
evil influence, giving themselves so completely to the 
doceivableness of unrighteousness, that Satan its author 
is called " the God of this world." To him, in common 
with men his willing victims, are the falsehood and other 
abominations of all ages attributed. He is **the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedience." 
Why are men still so bloodthirsty, profane, vicious, 
ungodly ? Because '^ the whole world lieth in the 
wicked one." 

Is there then any hope of a millennium of holiness, 
and peace, and gladness? Yes, for God has promised 
it; and "the things that are impossible with men, are 
possible with God." Can we discern any means by 
which he will bring about a result, which all the history 
of mankind would forbid us to deem possible ? Yes, he 
has told us that when the millennium comes, men shall 
not be exposed to " the wiles of tlie devil." " I saw an 
angel come down from heaven, having the key of the 
bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand: and he 
laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the 
Devil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and 
cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and 
set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the nations no 
more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled." In 
that one prophecy, we have a solution of the problem 
otherwise insoluble. 

"When the thousand years are expired, Satan shall 
be loosed out of his prison, and shall go out to deceive 
the nations." Three great truths which the history of 
mankind is proclaiming to the universe are, the utter 
vanity of the creature, and the righteousness, and love of 
G od. Human beings have been placed under almost every 
variety of discipline ; and the results have ever shewn 
that man at his best state is altogether vanity. One 

y2 
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new trial yet remains to be made. There shall be a 
thousand years of truth and joy; and with all the 
lessons of the past, and revelations of the future, for the 
guidance and defence of mankind, it may seem that 
at last human nature has gotten the victory. Very 
probably the people then living, will look back on the 
conduct of their predecessors of all ages, with profound 
amazement, regarding it as among the greatest of all 
mysteries ; and saying ^^if we had lived in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers with 
them in their evil deeds." Once more therefore shall 
human nature be put to the test; and it will be found 
that man after the millennium, is, when left to himself, 
just as capable of corrupting the earth by violence, as he 
was before the flood. And then, the lessons of time 
being completed, and the great purpose with a view to 
which all things were created, and by means of which 
all things will be harmonized, being consummated, the 
end will come. ^^Of that day," said our Lord, ^^and 
that hour knoweth no man, no not the angels which are 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." If the 
views presented in some former Essays be sound, we 
can readily imagine that the exact time of the end is 
contingent, the Father having reserved to himself the 
power of deciding when ^' the mystery of God should be 
finished." Therefore may we intelligently beseech him, 
that it may please him of his gracious goodness, shortly 
to accomplish the number of his elect, and hasten his 
kingdom; that we, with all those that are departed in 
the true faith of his Holy Name, may have our perfect 
consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, in his 
eternal and everlasting glory, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord* 



CHAPTER XIX. 



ON THE COMING OF THE LORD. 

Of this event frequent mention is made in the 
promises of the New Covenant. By the assurance of 
it, the primitive believers were consoled amid their very 
heavy trials ; and the anticipation of it now gives to the 
saints habitual joy, and animates them to endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. And while the 
servants of Christ have a common interest in the subject 
now awaiting investigation, the greatly diversified views 
of it which are current, give it an additional claim to 
careful scrutiny; especially as some of those views 
directly tend to shake our faith in all revealed religion : 
for there are among us many men of undoubted sincerity 
and ability, who hold and teach that the Apostles were 
mistaken about the coming of the Lord, and have 
introduced their own blunders into their Epistles. Dean 
Alford, commenting on the 5th chapter of the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, says *^ The Apostles regarded 
the coming of the Lord as near, and it was no terror of 
death as to its consequences they felt, but a natural 
reluctance to undergo the mere act of death as such, 
when it was within possibility that this mortal body 
might be superseded by the immortal one without death" : 
and in commenting on the first epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, he writes in a similar strain, ^^Nor need it 
surprise any Christian that the Apostles should in this 
matter of detail, liave found their personal expectations 
liable to disappointment respecting a day of which it is 
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SO solemnly said that no man knoweth its appointed 
time, nor the angels, nor the Son, but the Father only," 
In Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of Paul, 
vol. I., p. 475, the same opinions are avowed. " Even 
the Apostles themselves expected their Lord to come 
again in that very generation. St. Paul himself shared 
in that expectation, but being under the guidance of 
the Spirit of truth, he did not deduce therefrom any 
erroneous practical conclusion." If the Apostles did 
believe and teach that the coming of the Lord was to be 
expected during that generation, and were in error, 
how do we know they were not in error in affirming 
that he will ever come again? Strange and sad is it 
that such men as are named above should not see, 
or seeing should not confess, that the ^^ practical conclu- 
sion" of their teaching is infidelity. 

That the Apostles had the slightest expectation of 
evading death, seems to be a purely gratuitous assump- 
tion. Peter, the foremost of them all, was forewarned by 
Christ that he should suflfer martyrdom when an old 
man; and thirty years afterward he wrote to his disr 
persed brethren, in order that after his decease they 
might have in remembrance the truths so communicated. 
He also taught them, that the accomplishment of the 
divine purposes was not to be dated according to the 
narrow views of men, the days of whose years are 
threescore years and ten, but according to the perfections 
of God, with whom one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day. Paul's ambition and 
expectation aspired to conformity to the death of Christ. 
Nor is the assertion that the twelve imagined the wheels 
of time were about to stop, uncontradicted by their own 
testimony. ^^ We beseech you brethren * * that ye be 
not soon shaken in mind * * as that the day of Christ is 
at hand." So spake Paul in -one of the earliest of his 
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Epistles : and in the book of Revelation, ages seem to 
pass before us previously to the commencement of a 
dispensation which itself is to last a thousand years. 
That the writers of the New Testament were, like 
Daniel, in much ignorance of *'the times and seasons" 
about which they wrote, is unquestionable ; but for that 
very reason may we infer that in such parts of their 
writings they would most need, and therefore most 
fully possess, the gift of inspiration. When Isaiah 
penned the history of a part of Hezekiah's reign, he 
might require no further aid than that which would 
quicken the memory, and preserve him from error : but 
when writing the 53 rd chapter of the book which bears 
his name, he could be little more than the amanuensis of 
the Holy Spirit. The greater the ignorance of his 
theme on the part of an inspired writer, the more 
plenary must be his inspiration. When Paul was once 
dealing with a ^^ practical conclusion," he said ^^I think 
also that I have the Spirit of God" : but when ho 
enlightens us about 'Hhe coming of the Lord," he 
prefixes to the sublime revelations his words convey, a 
declaration that he spake authoritatively. ^^ This we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord." 

The object of prophecy is generally to foreshadow in 
bold outline, but with a careful avoidance of detail, the 
kind of changes that are to come, but not their exact 
shape or time; because if prophecy were written like 
history, it might be in the power of men to prevent its 
fulfilment. .Hence, in the prophetical pages, very free use 
is made of the boldest imagery; for example, *Hhere 
shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the 
stars; and upon the earth ** the sea and the waves 
roaring * * and then shall they see the Son of man 
coming in a cloud with power and great glory." These 
words occur in our Lord's prediction of the overthrow of 
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Jerusalem. The time of their accomplishment is limited 
to the lifetime of the Apostles. ^^ When ye shall see all 
these things, know that it is near, even at the doors. 
Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not pass, 
till all these things be fulfilled." No question would 
ever have arisen as to the meaning of the prophecy, but 
for the very bold symbols in which it is couched, and 
which have led many to the conclusion that ^^ all these 
things" will not be fulfilled till the end of the world ; 
a supposition which a comparison of scripture with scrip- 
ture shews to be needless. 



"These be the days of ven- 
geance." — Luke XXI. 22. 

" The sea and the waves roar- 
ing." — Luke XXI. 25. 



** Signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars." — Ihtd* 



"The burden of Nineveh. 
God is jealous, and the Lord 
revengeth. * * He rebuketh the 
sea, and maketh it dry. * * The 
mountains quake at him, and the 
hills melt, and the earth is burnt 
at his presence." — Nahum i. 

" The burden of Babylon. * * 
The stars of heaven, and the con- 
stellations thereof, shall not give 
their light: the sun shall be 
darkened in his going forth, and 
the moon shall not cause her 
light to shine." — la. xiii. 

* * A fiery stream issued and came 
forth before him : thousand thou- 
sands ministered unto him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him : the judgment 
was set, and the books were 
opened." — Dan. vii. 

In describing the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation by similitudes drawn from the sublimest 
objects of the material creation, it is manifest therefore 
that our Lord addressed his followers in modes of speech 
with which the writings of their own prophets had made 
them familiar. He who is well acquainted with the 



"The Son of man coming in 
a cloud with power and great 
glory." — Luke xxi. 27. 
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predictions of the downfall of Babylon and other ancient 
kingdoms, will find no perplexity in the bold imagery 
by which the destruction of Jerusalem was foreshown. 
It appears then that in the longest prophetic passage 
which, as far as we know; ever fell from the lips of our 
Saviour, ** the coming of the Son of man" is certainly to 
be referred to the events which befel Jerusalem and the 
Jews in the year 70. Of course the prophecy of his 
coming speedily, announced by himself in language the 
most emphatic, and recorded by three of the Evangelists, 
would occupy a very prominent place in the faith and 
expectations of his servants. Often we must suppose 
would they encourage one another by his promise to 
come quickly, and strange indeed would it be if there 
were not many allusions to this hope in the later 
parts of the New Testament. That the Apostles often 
wrote as though they believed the day of the Lord was 
at hand, is certain ; but that they thought or hoped the 
world would come to an end before they died, is a 
supposition at variance with their own declared opinions. 
Let it be remembered that " the coming of the Lord," 
and similar phrases in the books of Evangelists and 
Apostles, may mean either his coming in the year 70, 
or his coming at the end of the world, and the dis- 
tressing and dangerous sentiments quoted at the com- 
mencement of this chapter will be found to be baseless. 

** Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of man be come." No one doubts that this 
assurance related to the year 70, nor probably that the 
Great Teacher had the same era in view when he said, 
*' There be some standing here, which shall not taste of 
death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom" ; or when he made this declaration to the high 
priest, " From henceforth — airdpri — shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
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in the clouds of heaven." In a passage next to be 
quoted, there is probably a reference to the same era, 
and also to the time of the universal judgment. It may 
be found in the beginning of the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians : — 

"It is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to them 
which trouble you; and to you who are troubled rest with us, by 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with his mighty angels, 
in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ : 

"Who shall be punished with everiasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power ; when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all them 
that believe." 

The first part of the quotation may be referred to 
the overthrow of Jerusalem, the last part to the end of 
the world. Who troubled the Thessalonians? — 

"The Jews which believed not, moved with envy, took unto them 
certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, and 
set all the city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, and 
sought to bring them out to the people. And when they found them 
not, they drew Jason and certain brethren imto the rulers of the 
city, crying, These that have turned the world upside down are come 
hither also; whom Jason hath received: and these all do contrary 
to the decrees of Ceesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus. 
And they troubled the people and the rulers of the city, when they 
heard these things. And when they had taken security of Jason, and 
of the other, they let them go. And the brethren immediately sent 
away Paul and Silas by night unto Berea." — Acts xvii. 5, &c. 

This was neither a solitary, nor an exceptional ease 
of Jewish cruelty to Christians. When Paul set out 
on his first missionary journey from Antioch, he sailed 
to Cyprus, and Bar-jesus, a Jew, withstood him. He 
proceeded to Antioch in Pisidia, and ^^the Jews * * raised 
persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 
them out of their coasts." He went to Iconium, and 
*Hhe unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles." He 
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fled for his life to Lycaonia, and ^' there came thither 
Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded the 
people, and having stoned Paul, drew him out of the 
city, supposing he had been dead." It is needless to 
complete the record of their misdeeds and oppression. 
Separate from the Acts of the Apostles the instances it 
gives of Christians persecuted by Jews, and most of the 
troubles of the primitive believers disappear. Paul 
writing to the Thessalonians speaks thus, " the Jews, 
who both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, 
and have persecuted us ; and they please not God, and 
are contrary to all men : forbidding us to speak to the 
Gentiles that they might be saved, to fill up their sins 
alway : for the wrath is come upon them to the upper- 
most." So long as these unrelenting adversaries had a 
legal position and influence in all parts of ihe Roman 
empire, there was no repose, and scarcely any respite, 
for the harassed Nazarenes. Any event which disarmed 
the Jews, would give the most effectual relief to the 
Christians; most effectual, for probably an imperial 
decree against them was less to be dreaded, than the 
existence in every place of influential enemies whose 
vigilance never slumbered, and the intensity of whose 
hatred nothing could abate. 

Ye shall find rest — avdiravany — to your souls, is the 
beautiful promise of Christ. ^^ Let us labour to enter into 
that rest " — Kardiravatv — is an exhortation in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ; where also we read that there remaineth 
a rest — aa/S^anafio^ — to the people of God. In the 
passage under consideration it is neither of those words, 
but aveai^, that is translated rest; which term means 
respite rather than rest, a mitigation of trouble rather 
than its cessation. The Apostle therefore may be 
regarded as teaching the Thessalonians, that by the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus which was at hand, tribu- 
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lation would befal the persecutors and respite be given 
to the persecuted : and further, that when the Saviour 
shall come at the last day, the former would be destroyed, 
and the latter receive glory and joy as their portion. 
So interpreting the words, their pertinence and worth 
are manifest: whereas the interpretation which refers 
the whole to the end of the world, supposes the inspired 
author to have written as though the saints who were 
enduring a ^^ great fight of afflictions," must wait for 
rest, or even respite, until the end of the world. And if 
any think the expressions used by Paul too strong to be 
applied to the downfall of the Jews and Judaism, they 
may be reminded that the resemblance of the passage to 
our Lord's prophecy concerning Jerusalem, suggests the 
probability — ^not to say certainty — that both pointed to 
the same event, 

"Tribulation to them that "Then shall be great tribula- 

trouble you,'^ tion." 

"To you who are troubled " Then lift up your heads ; for 

rest." your redemption draweth nigh." 

"The Lord Jesus shall be "They shall see the Son of 

revealed from heaven with his man coming in the clouds of 
mighty angels-" heaven with power and great 

glory." 

" Taking vengeance." "These be the days of ven- 

geance." * 

Other references to the coming of the Lord the 
student of scripture will discover, which are exceed- 

* Gibbon describes events occurring from about the date of the text and 
for 80 years onward. " From the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus, the Jews 
discovered a fierce impatience of the dominion of Rome, which repeatedly 
broke out in the most furious massacres and insurrections. Humanity is 
shocked at the recital of the horrid cruelties which they committed in the 
cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Gyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous 
friendship with the unsuspecting natives : and we are tempted to applaud the 
severe retaliation which was exercised against a race of fanatics, whose dire 
and credulous superstitions seemed to render them the implacable enemies, 
not only of the Roman government, but of human kind." 
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ingly perplexing if referred to the end of the world, and 
quite plain and pertinent if referred to that speedy 
advent which Christ himself had foretold, both literally 
and figuratively, and which we may be assured his 
servants would anticipate eagerly, and speak of fre- 
quently, especially the Hebrew Christians, because 
against them the jealousy of their unbelieving brethren 
burned most fiercely. Hence one of them exhorts the 
whole, saying, '' Let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith * * not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together * * and so much the more, as ye see the day 
approaching." ." Be ye patient," said another address- 
ing the twelve tribes, * Establish your hearts, for the 
coming of tlie Lord draweth nigh." 

The author's purpose in these pages, was not to 
describe the last day, but to render obvious the distinc- 
tion between the advent of the Lord in the first century, 
and his final advent. 



CHAPTER XX. 



ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 

Lazarus, by the mighty power of Christ, was re- 
called from the tomb. Many persons when they speak 
of the resurrection, seem to have no other conception 
of it than as a similar change passing on all : but the 
scriptures teach us to distinguish between resurrection, 
the resurrection of dead people, the resurrection of the 
body, the resurrection of the same body, resurrection 
from the dead, resurrection of the dead, resurrection of 
the just, and resurrection of the unjust. 

Resurrection — avadraai^ — was not a new word made 
to express a Christian doctrine, but an old word em- 
ployed for that purpose. It means strictly "the act 
of rising." Thus we read " This child is set for the 
fall and rising again — avatTTaaiv — of many in Israel." 
The word when used of the dead, by no means denotes 
necessarily their bodily resurrection: for it is quite 
conceivable that the dead should be raised, or made 
to stand up, without receiving a body of flesh and blood, 
or any other body ; of which we have a lively example 
in the story of Saul and the witch of Endor. "What 
seest thou?" was Saul's inquiry; and she answered 
"An old man cometh up." Assuming that there was 
a real appearance of Samuel, this was a resurrection 
of a dead man, but not a bodily resurrection. A similar 
glimpse is given us in the book of Isaiah, when the 
king of Babylon dies. " Hades from beneath is moved 
for thee to meet thee at thy coming. It stirreth up 
the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth : 
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it hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of 
the nations ; all they shall speak and say, Art thou also 
become weak as we, art thou become like one of us ?" 
When informed that the Sadducees said there was no 
resurrection, but the Pharisees held the contrary opinion, 
we are apt to conclude the meaning to be that the 
Pharisees believed in the resurrection of the body, 
and the Sadducees denied it : but Josephus, a valuable 
witness on such a question, informs us that the Sad- 
ducees held that souls died with the bodies, but the 
Pharisees that souls have an immortal vigour in them, 
and that under the earth there will be rewards and 
punishments, the vicious being detained in an eternal 
prison, and the virtuous having power to revive and 
live again. Hence the conclusiveness of our Lord's 
reasoning with the Sadducees, the point at issue being, 
not that resurrection which Paul preaches in the fifteenth 
cliapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, but any 
rising up or renewal of active existence after this life. 
Are the dead inert or not? That was the point at 
issue ; and the reply of the Great Teacher was luminous 
and conclusive. ** As touching the resurrection of the 
dead, have ye not read that which was spoken unto you 
by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living." In the same way, 
possibly, should we explain an expression in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, in which the writer classes the resur- 
rection of the dead among first principles ; a description 
which he is not likely to have applied to the final 
victory of Christ and his servants. He is probably 
speaking of that future and active existence after 
death, which was included in the popular creed of the 
Hebrews. We learn then to distinguish between a resur- 
rection of dead people, and a bodily resurrection. The. 
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former may, but does not necessarilj, include the 
latter. 

In the assemblies of Episcopalians in this country, 
each worshipper is taught to say, "I believe in the 
resurrection of the body "; and in the baptii?mal forms 
the profession of faith is this, ^* I believe in the resur- 
rection of the flesh." The same tenet is avowed in 
one of Watts's hymns, 

** Corruption, earth, and worms, 
Shall but refine this flesh, 
Till my triumphant spirit comes, 
To put it on afresh." 

From tlie Bible however we learn, that flesh and blood 
are as alien from the state to which the saints are to be 
raised at the resurrection, as corruption is. Well were 
it therefore if Christians, without attempting to explain 
what is not revealed, were content to say with the 
Apostle, ^^ We have hope toward God that there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead." 

In a former chapter mortal man was described as 
consisting of body, soul, and spirit. Sharp indeed 
must be that sword which can avail ^Ho the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit." The severance of soul 
and body, and of body and spirit, does not seem to 
be so truly, or at least so far, beyond the limits of 
perception. The disciple of Christ, broken into parts 
by the power of death, shall at the resurrection 
of the dead be built again, ceasing to be unclothed, 
and becoming, not a spirit in a terrestrial body as 
before, but a spirit in a celestial body; not a spirit in 
an animal body, but a spirit in a spiritual body. He 
will not only pass from the state of a perfected spirit to 
that of a perfected man; but, by the change, he will 
be elevated far above the manhood of earth, being no 
longer corruptible or weak, but like an angel. This 
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change affects not the mental part of man only, nor does 
it merely give another and better body to the spirit, but 
the same body sublimated: for we are told that ^^all 
that are in the graves shall hear" the voice of the Son 
of man; and the whole argument of the 15th chapter of 
the first epistle to the Corinthians seems to imply both 
the difference between, and the identity of, the body 
buried and the body raised. But then, what is identity? 
The question is unanswerable. The oak tree springing 
from the ground, and not weighing an ounce, lives for 
500 years and changes a part of its substance every 
year, and at the end of five centuries contains not 
perhaps an atom of the substance which it contained 
as a sapling. There is some inscrutable principle of 
sameness — is it the life? — which renders it the same 
tree in every stage of its growth and decay. So the 
infant Samson smiling in his mother's arms, was the 
same Samson who tore up the gates of Gaza; the same, 
yet another. There is identity in the grain of wheat 
sown, the green plant springing from it and peeping 
through the soil, the three stalks into which it unfolds 
which grow to the height of six feet, and the hundred 
grains of wheat which they produce. The grain of 
wheat and all that springs fix)m it are the same, for 
" God giveth to every seed his own body" ; yet not the 
same, for "thou sowest not that body that shall be": 
the same through some law of identity which wholly 
eludes human scrutiny, but not the same substance. 
" So also is the resurrection of the dead* * * It is sown 
a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body" : which 
description plainly teaches that the body raised in glory 
will be etherial. The son of the widow of Nain was 
raised from the dead, and supplies an example of the 
resurrection of the same body, but not of the same body 
rendered incorruptible, strong, and spiritual. Popular 

z 
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opinion seems to anticipate a resurrection like that of 
Dorcas and Lazarus, a reproduction of bodies the same 
in substance, shape, and gravity as those we now wear. 
But these, though admirably adjusted to this world, are 
in all probability quite unsuited for our future dwelling- 
place; and they certainly do not correspond with the 
celestial bodies — a-dfiara iirovpdvia — SO far as we can 
judge of the latter from PauPs account of the resurrec- 
tion. It is indeed commonly thought that in the Lord 
Jesus as he appeared after he had left the tomb, we have 
the model to which his followers are to be conformed ; 
and as he shewed himself to his disciples, bearing the 
marks of his crucifixion, it has been assumed that he 
bears them still. 

** Those dear tokens of his Passion 

Still His dazzling Body bears ; 
Cause of endless exultation 

To His ransomed worshippers ! 
With what rapture 

Gaze we on those glorious scars." 

From Luke xxiv. 39, we know that our Lord rose 
in the flesh ; and from 1 Cor. xv. 50, we know that 
"flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God" : 
and it seems not unlikely therefore that the bodily- 
nature of our Lord underwent, as he ascended, a change 
like that which is to pass on the saints who will be found 
on the earth at his final coming. It can scarcely be 
rash to aflfirm that there are no scars in heaven; and 
certainly the appearance of the glorified Redeemer to 
Saul, gave no indications of himian form. Some bodily 
form, some clothing for the spirit, revelation teaches us 
to expect ; but a spiritual body, subtle like the air and 
fleet like the light; a body strong, glorious, incorrup- 
tible, and spiritual, giving us a resemblance to the angel 
which appeared to Peter in the prison and set him fi-ee. 
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*^ We look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall metamorphose the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according 
to the working whereby he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself." 

Most Christians suppose that they, in common with 
the whole multitude of mankind, shall rise from the dead 
at the last day. Yet not without reason may it be 
doubted, whether any one will then rise from the dead : 
for the latter phrase does not denote an escape from 
death only, but a separation from the multitude of the 
dead. At the time of the judgment wo shall rise with 
the dead, not from them. Herod expressed his fear 
correctly when he said ^^John the Baptist is risen — 
iK v€tep&y — ^from the dead," meaning that he had ceased to 
be with the dead, and come back to the living. Lazarus 
is said to have been raised from the dead ; and Christ 
rose from the dead ; and Paul's hallowed ambition was 
to attain to the resurrection — not of the dead, for about 
that he could have no doubt, but — from the dead; that 
is to say, he was earnestly desirous of participating in 
the blessedness and glory of the first resurrection ; and 
probably it was the full assurance of this hope that led 
him, in anticipation, to associate himself with those 
who shall be "alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord." 

About the general resurrection, or the resurrection of 
the dead, little need be said here in addition to the hints 
supplied in the previous pages. It will certainly com- 
prise all who remain till then under the dominion of 
death. " There shall be a resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and unjust." Not only Hades, the place of 
departed spirits, but death also shall deliver up the 
dead : spirit and body being delivered from the bondage 
of death. And in the wonderful changes which the 

z2 
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fiat of the Lord Jesus shall then produce, the living 
generation shall participate ; and perhaps also the chil- 
dren of the first resurrection, for however great the 
blessedness of those comprised therein, it is not certain 
that they will attain all the glory of the resurrection 
until the final appearance of the Son of man. As Abel, 
and Abraham, and Moses, and other most distinguished 
servants of God could not be made perfect without those 
who should come after them, so possibly may the saints 
remaining in Hades after the first resurrection be justi- 
fied in saying of the risen saints, ^^ These all, having 
obtained great glory because they suffered with Christ, 
have not received the fulness of the promise : * God 
having provided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect'^ ': which sup- 
position, connected with Paul's hope of the first resur- 
rection, would render intelligible both the following 
expressions employed by him in relation to the last day, 
^^ We which are alive," ^' We shall be changed." 

If in the last chapter of Daniel, the prophet spake of 
the final resurrection, many that sleep in the dust of 
the earth will then awake to shame and everlasting 
contempt. Certain is it that he who comes to be the 
Judge of all, compared the wicked, as they shall appear 
at the last day, to tares, and goats, and the refuse of the 
fisher's net ; and while the resurrection of the just is 
depicted in lively and beautiful colours, that of the 
unjust is a resurrection of condemnation. It does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that the blessed resurrection, 
in which divine grace finds one of its noblest triumphs, 
will be inherited by them who have received that grace 
in vain : nor perhaps could an enlightened mind desire 
such inheritance on their behalf, because capacities of 
enjoyment perverted, are capacities of misery. Possibly 
they who are placed at the left hand of the Judge, will 
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find themselves punished, not only by their moral state 
and judicial sentence, but by a condition of shameful 
physical inferiority ; so that while the justified soar away 
as on angels' wings, they are left to grovel. As however 
scripture gives us not definite information on this subject, 
it would be wrong to speak of it in the language of 
confidence. 

We learn from the New Testament that there shall 
be not only a severance of the just from the unjust, but 
great diversity in the rewards of grace bestowed on the 
righteous. The parable of the labourers is not incon- 
sistent with this view, for the only reason why some 
stood idle for hours was, that no man had hired them. 
Political economy takes cognizance only of tlie doings of 
workmen. In the kingdom of heaven, the disposition is 
the rule of recompense : and inasmuch as it was in the 
heart of all the labourers to obtain employment, all 
were recompensed alike. And while that parable is in 
harmony with the variety of the future rewards of the 
saints, other parts of the New Testament directly assert 
such variety, extending in some cases so far that the last 
shall be first, and the first last. The excellence which 
will secure the recompense of grace, is not bodily, 
nor intellectual, but moral j it is not greatness, but 
goodness. He who best obeys the two great command- 
ments of the law, will be tallest among the sons of liglit. 
''Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
servant; and whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your slave." And inexpressibly cheering to a 
benevolent mind, is this view of the kingdom of Christ ; 
for it presents to the poor, the unlearned, and obscure, 
that is to the many, the prospect of elevation and 
dignity such as earth knows not ; and assures them that 
in the heavenly race, it is quite possible for them to win 
the richest prize. Taking as our guide the rule of adju- 
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dication which has been cited, it is impossible not to 
conclude that, in very many cases, members of our 
churches, uninfluential from their station, and whose 
unobtrusive excellence is little known, will rise to 
peculiar honour hereafter, and leave behind them others 
who here have been foremost because of eloquence, or 
wealth, or mental superiority. It is not however easy 
to understand how these changes shall be accomplished. 
We compare a good man of meagre knowledge, and 
very limited capacities, with Watts, Doddridge, Robert 
Hall; and are ready to conclude that he can never 
outstrip or overtake them. A correct view of the resur- 
rection may help to solve this difficulty. 

The body is the instrument by which the mind acts ; 
and the measure, pleasantness, freedom, and success of 
our activity, seem to depend quite as much on the in- 
strument as on the agent. A writer must have a good 
pen, or the penmanship will not be good. A spirit must 
have a suitable body, or its operations will be impeded, 
or at least imperfectly assisted. The writer once saw a 
lad who was blind, deaf, and dumb; and had been 
so from birth. His look was that of inertia. Informed 
by means of touch, in the practice of which he had been 
carefully instructed, that a stranger was near, his coun- 
tenance instantly brightened into a look of recognition 
and pleasure. What a vastly different position would 
his spirit have been placed in, had there been given to 
him a perfect mortal body I He was shut out from 
almost all things in the universe, for want of a suitable 
instrument by which the mind might work. As we are 
thus able to look downwards to corporeal organization 
exceedingly defective as compared with our own, so are 
we able to conceive that as an instrument of the mind, the 
spiritual shall be as far superior to the natural body, as 
is the perfect natural body to that of the man borrt 
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blind, deaf, and dumb. Diversities in knowledge, 
power, and dignity, are not disconnected now with 
bodily organization ; and wliere Paul writes at greatest 
length of the resurrection, he teaches us that they who 
are counted worthy of its advantages shall differ as do sun 
and moon and stars. Such difference in spiritual bodies 
may itself be the means by which the recompences of the 
righteous shall be varied. The feeble spirit of earth, 
invested with a very glorious body hereafter, may 
almost at a bound spring before those who here appa- 
rently lefk it far behind, and retain its precedency for 
ever. " We must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ ; that every one may receive by means of the 
body — Sia Tov acofjiaTo^ — according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad."* 



• The Syriac translation of the verse— 2 Cor. v. 10 — is, " For all of us are 
about to stand at the judgment seat of the Messiah, that each may be recompensed 
in his body [according to] whatever he hath done, whether good, or whether 
bad." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



ETEKNITT. 

By this word we denote duration without beginning, 
and without end. Sometimes, separating the two ideas, 
we apply the name to either. We speak of the past 
eternity, in which sense of the term, none but God is 
eternal. The word is used also to mean duration 
which had beginning, but shall know no termination. 
^^ Beyond," says Milton, "is all abyss, eternity." So 
considered, eternity may be regarded as meaning ever- 
lastingness: though it is perhaps open to question, 
whether the mind does not distinguish between eternal 
life and everlasting life ; thinking of the former, in the 
case of man, not merely as the perpetuation of that 
which is, but as the junction of that which is with that 
which was, a drop absorbed into the ocean, a line short 
and straight attracted into the great and ever revolving 
circle of duration. Hence one sings of an era, 

** When weak time shall be poured out into eternity, 
And circular joys, dancing an endless round. 
Again shall rise." 

Eternity past, or duration without beginning, if perplex- 
ing, is to us a necessary, that is to say an inevitable 
conception. We cannot imagine an hour which had no 
hour before it. When we attempt to apply the abstract 
idea to actual existence, we are conscious of mystery 
wholly unfathomable; mystery pressing alike on men 
of every creed, and — if such there be — men of no creed. 
Out of nothing, said a heathen, nothing can arise. 
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Inasmuch therefore as many things are, there must 
always have been something. Faith recognizes in God 
the self-existent being, and finds in him an explanation 
of all other existence. If man were to believe in the 
existence of an eternal and universal nebula, he would 
gain thereby no explanation of the existence of the 
Sim. Did he believe in an eternal sun, it would leave 
him wholly at a loss to account for moon, or stars, or 
mountains, for the fish in the sea, or the bird in the air. 
The theist and the atheist have an insoluble difficulty 
in common, namely existence without beginning. The 
theist cannot by searching find out the secret of the 
divine existence ; but by it he can explain the existence 
of all things beside. The atheist has as many difficulties 
as there are objects in all the universe, for his theory 
^-iplains nothing. 

To the mind which has apprehended eternity past, 
the conception of a future eternity presents but little 
difficulty. To our senses indeed, change and decay 
are everywhere revealed; but readily can we think of 
the perpetuation of that consciousness which we possess, 
and so receive with intelligent faith the great promise of 
everlasting life. A good man prizes existence more 
highly the longer he lives, because of his enlarging 
experience of its capacity of happiness ; and it may 
reasonably be inferred that the same rule of judgment 
will obtain hereafter. Never probably on eaith would 
Paul have shrunk from the prospect of annihilation 
with so much terror, as when he said " the time of my 
departure is at hand." Moses, who in all his writings 
mentions not eternal life because he knew it not, 
probably while in this world had but a dim idea of 
a perpetuated existence in Hades ; but fourteen hundred 
years afterwards, when he appeared and spake with 
our Lord on the mount of Transfiguration, the thought 
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of ceasing to be would have turned the glory that 
shone around him into the blackness of darkness. We 
are so constituted by our Maker that, if we have the 
answer of a good conscience, and the knowledge of 
the possibility of a future life of enjoyment, the desire 
of prolonged existence must be the most intense of all 
our desires; for what shall it profit a man if he gain 
all things and lose himself? God is wise. In his 
works, the beginning is a step to its appropriate con- 
summation. The buds are created that they may 
unfold themselves into leaves and flowers. God is 
love : and because he is wise and good, it is reasonable 
to believe that the intense and intensifying yearning 
in the heart of a good man after perpetuated existence ; 
yearning such, that to him the assurance of annihila- 
tion even at a remote period, would be a pall thrown 
over all things created and divine, has not been en- 
kindled to be disappointed. Happily revelation comes 
to our aid, and confirms the testimony of reason by 
the most gracious and sublime promise of imperishable 
consciousness and joy. 

Prolonged being is a boon to be measured by the 
nature of that being. Did we know that a stone would 
everlastingly remain as it is, without growth, or dimi- 
nution, or change in its component parts, we should 
attach no great value either to it, or to its eternity. 
Did we know that it would be for ever growing, we 
should recoil from it, as we do from everything that 
is monstrous. If an infant were before us, and we be- 
lieved that it would never emerge from an infantile 
state, and would never die, we should gaze on it, not 
with admiration, but with pity and terror; and she 
who bare it would do well to pray for its annihilation. 
To a wicked man, eternity may be a word of horror. 
To a good man, on the contrary, it is connected with 
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the sublimest hope; and hence the frequency of its 
occurrence in the "exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises" of the New Covenant: yet even to him ita 
worth is to be measured partly by the excellence to 
which he himself attains, and certainly in part by 
the circumstances in which he will be placed. The 
prospect of continuing always such as we are now, 
and in the same social condition as at present, would 
not be very exhilarating to any; and to many would 
be ineffably distressing. In the contemplation therefore 
of endless existence, the inquiry what we shall be, 
occupies a foremost place. 

The very great importance of the body in relation 
to the exercise of all our mental powers, has already 
been described: it is not less truly, even if less ex- 
tensively important, in connexion with our moral state. 
As it is the inlet of knowledge, so is it of temptation. 
"AH that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life," is associated 
with the exercise of the senses. Whatever may be 
the mental loss sustained by dissolution, it can scarcely 
be doubted that a sanctified man will be much advanced 
in holiness, by escaping from " the body of this death" ; 
and we may reasonably conclude that his sanctification 
will be promoted greatly by the absence of defiling 
associations, and inconceivably by the presence of the 
Lord : for if by the vision of faith, believers are 
"changed into the same image," how much more effec- 
tually shall they be transformed when they see no 
longer through a glass darkly, but face to face. Al- 
though therefore on a hasty glance, nothing seems 
more unlikely than that we should, by dying, wholly 
escape from the errors, defilement, perversity, and 
vanity, which cling to us here; yet on mature con- 
sideration, we may, not in a spirit of faith alone, but 
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with the understanding also, anticipate an absolute ex^ 
emption from moral evil when we quit this world. More- 
over the righteous man, escaping from the pollution of 
earth, bears away with him the treasures of a peculiar 
experience. The incarnation of his spirit, and the conflict 
in which he has lived here, have resulted in an educa- 
tion, the good fruits of which do not end with mortal 
life. Nor can it be deemed likely that his career of 
improvement shall be interrupted by death. He who 
has begun a good work in him, will perform it not only 
until death, but until the day of Jesus Christ. And 
then will come the ftirther change of the resurrection, 
which shall invest the redeemed and purified spirit 
with a glorious body, by means of which we may rest 
assured all its powers, whether previously developed 
or latent, shall find their noblest exercise. Behold the 
risen saint! the knell of time has been rung. He is 
entering on the everlasting state, not as a novice, . 
but as one enriched by long and singular experience, 
and so qualified to understand the past, appreciate 
the present, and anticipate the future; for it is by 
experience chiefly, that created beings acquire the power 
of comprehending and enjoying all that God can give 
them. Behold that risen saint ! how greatly varied has 
his experience been! By the three modes in which 
he has existed, he has been placed in a threefold rela- 
tion to God, and all his works ; viewing them first as 
we do now, next as a disembodied spirit does, and then 
as one clothed with a spiritual body can : and so edu- 
cated for futurity, he finds himself out of the reach 
and dread of evil, surrounded by companions every 
one of whom ministers to the blessedness of all the 
rest and never gives them pain, and many of whom 
are well qualified to reveal to him the secrets of ages 
past. By the Saviour, through whose infinite grace 
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he was raised to his high estate, he has been presented 
to the Father without spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 
Heaven, where the presence of the Holy One gives 
light and bliss, is his home; the wondrous universe is 
before him as a field of inquiry and perhaps of ex- 
ploration, and ever in connexion with the eternal 
purpose for which God created all things; and all 
that has been, all that is, and all that shall be, supplies 
to him reasons for adoration, and the elements of 
inexpressible blessedness. But vain is the effort to 
describe what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
man^s heart conceived. It is life. It is life eternal. 
It is resemblance to the fountain of life. ^' Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that when he shall 
appear we shall be like him; for we shall see him 
as he is." 

Now UNTO Him that is able to keep us from falling, 

AND TO present US FAULTLESS BEFORE THE PRESENCE OF HIS 
GLORY WITH EXCEEDING JOY ; TO HIM THAT IS ABLE TO DO 
EXCEEDING ABUNDANTLY ABOVE ALL THAT WE ASK OR THINK, 
ACCORDING TO THE POWER THAT WORKETH IN US, BE GLORY 
IN THE CHURCH, BY ChRIST JeSUS, THROUGHOUT ALL AGES, 
WORLD WITHOUT END. AmEN. 
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Prophecy not always fulfilled, 61 ; 
conditional, 63 ; of the return of the 
Jews, 66 ; unconditional, 67 ; con- 
cerning Tyre, 68 ; concerning Egypt, 
89 ; concerning the destructioor of 
Jerusalem, 328. 

Pusey, Dr., quoted, 177. 

Quarterly Review, quoted, 267. 

Reid, quoted, 148, 208. 

Resurrection, Christian doctrine of, op- 
posed to Platonism, 293; the first, 
314 ; Paul's hope of, 315, 339 ; various 
meanings of the word, 334, &c. ; of the 
flesh not to be expected, 336, 338 ; 
of the pious dead, what ? 336 ; from 
the dead and of the dead, 339 ; first 
possibly incomplete until the second, 
340 ; nature and efifect of, ibid. ; re- 
wards of, 341 ; state and happiness of 
the saints after, 348. 

Righteousness, what it is, 179; dif- 
ferent kinds of, ibid, 

Robinson, Professor, quoted, 79, 82. 

Russell, Dr., referred to, 102. 

Sacraments, gross perversion of, 239. 
Sahara, its possible origin, 13. 
Sanchoniatho, quoted, 78. 
Scepticism, recent, right use to be made 

of, 48. 
Scenes of Clerical Life, quoted, 279. 
Scheffer, Ary, referred to, 224. 
Scott, Thomas, quoted, 60. 
Sedgwick, Professor, quoted, 12. 
Severua, the emperor, referred to, 221. 
Simeon, Rev. C, quoted, 126, 133, 231. 
Sincerity even in error exacts respect, 

199; yet may be very mischievous, 

201. 
Sins of ignorance, 199. 
Smith, J. P.. quoted, 144, 145, 146, 147, 

164, 177, 195, 207. 
Society, duty of Christians to, 261; 

social revolution it is imdergoing, 283. 
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Sorereignty of God, 158, 192. 
Stanley, Dean, quoted, 71, 90. 
Stewait, quoted, 149. 

Taxation, its pressure on the poor, 269. 

Thnet Newspaper, quoted, 271. 

Tomline, Bibhop, quoted, 200. 

Townley, the brothers, 232. 

Trance or vision , what it is, 309. 

T^rent, decree of, quoted, 176. 

Trinily, Scriptural account of, 110; 
human explanation of, 119, 129; dis- 
tinctions in, 122, 136. 

Tucker, quoted, 144. 

Tyre, insular and continental, 69 ; 
opinions of scholars concerning, quo- 
ted, 70 ; origin of the name, 73 ; 
earliest references to, ibid. ; not insu- 
lar in the days of Shalmaneser, 81 ; 
nor when Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
it, 83 ; insular, probable origin of, 
86, 87 ; continental, visited by Hero- 
dotus, 86, 88 ; insular, destroyed by 
Alexander, 88 ; prophecies concerning 
continental Tyre completely fulfille(C 
89. 



Union, Christian, signs of, 257 ; means 
of, 259. 

Voltaire, quoted, 230. 

War, erils of, 262 ; means of prerenting 
it, 264. 

Warburton, quoted, 183; his acute 
argument unsound, 134. 

Ward, Hey. W., referred to, 163. 

Wardlaw, Dr., quoted, 61. 

Waterland, quoted, 121» 

Watson, Richard, quoted, 115. 

Wesley, quoted, 169, 191. 

Wesleyanism and I^esbyterianism en- 
gender bondage, 247; as does Epis- 
copacy, 248. 

Westminster Catechism, quoted, 1 76 ; 
confession, quoted, 194. 

Zaleucus, referred to, 178. 



THE END. 
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